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IRELAND AND CONSERVATISM 


Now is the acceptable time. There is in the United Kingdom 
only one field in which there is the least hope of Conservative 
principles making effective progress on a large scale in the near 
future. In England and Scotland Tariff Reform or some other 
economic or social movement may detach from the ranks of 
Liberalism a certain number of its old adherents, but the transfer 
of opinion will have little to do with Conservatism in its inherent 
or cosmopolitan meaning. The case is very different in Ireland. 
As preface, I may say that, Conservatism in the broad sense, in 
which I use it, has nothing national and still less racial in it, 
though it gives strength and permanence to every race and nation. 
It is not bounded by any creed, though a deep respect for religion, 
together with obedience to authority apd the defence of property 
lawfully acquired and honestly employe its most sacred tenet. 
It may be observed that in every country in which Catholicism 
is a real and active force the mass of the popplation is and must be 
Conservative in its ideals and, ultimately, in its politics. It is the 
ease in South and Western Germany, in Austria, and in Spain. 
The Catholics of England, who down to thirty years ago were 
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Liberals almost to aman, have reverted to their natural allegiance. 
Often and often has one heard in the House of Commons a grow 
arise from the Liberal ranks when, as they rightly surmise, the 
Irish show the Tory,cloven hoof. 

It is true that where the natural leaders of Conservatism have 
been so short-sighted as to attack the Catholic Church, or where a 
Catholic population ‘has been ‘ill-used by Conservative bodies or 
organisations of landlords, manufacturers or officials, the adherents 
of a faith whose cardinal political dogma is to give true allegiance 
to Caesar may be driven into hostility, but that is the fault of the 
so-called party of order and not of the Ecclesia Docens. France 
and Italy are examples of the ruin that Conservative folly may 
lead to. They are still more pitiable evidence of the clerical un- 
wisdom that defends Conservatism when it is wrong. A Church, 
it is needless to add, can also injure itself by feebleness in the face 
of popular disorder and by allowing its ministers to dally with the 
forces of anarchy. Nun-baiting in France and cattle-driving in 
Ireland are cousins germane. The one might follow the other 
quite naturally. 

Throughout the nineteenth century only perhaps to Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf can English Conservatism yield pre-eminence in 
stupidity when Catholic interests were concerned. The Party of 
Religion, as it would not untruly call itself, has down to very 
recent times been hostile to every Catholic claim, while to Irish 
Catholics it has been more unreasonable than to Jews, Boers or 
Bengalis. It has just left to a Radical Government the cleansing 
of the King’s Coronation Declaration from violence of language 
which was admittedly an insult as much to the Sovereign as to 
tens of thousands of English Catholic Conservatives. 

During the past ten years, however, the Conservative party 
has done two great acts of justice to the Catholic community and 
to the Irish nation, and on their basis it should be possible to 
build up, if not an alliance, at least a mutual defence of many 
things dear to the hearts of English Conservatives of broad-minded 
proclivities and Irishmen who are willing to let bygones be 
bygones. The placing of the Catholic schools in England on a 
level of equal safety and equal endowment with the schools of the 
State and of other denominations was the most statesmanlike act 
of Mr. Balfour’s distinguished career. A word of even higher 
praise is due to Mr. Wyndham’ s land policy in Ireland. I doubt 
if anyone in England, ¢xcept a few Irishmen, foresaw the enor- 
mous gain to Conservatism and good government involved in the 
creation of a peasatit proprietary in the sister island. A stupid 
party, for party motives and party meanness, promptly sacrificed 
its author. The maintenance of the Christian school and the magic 
power of property are two compelling bonds between English 
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Conservatives and Irishmen of nearly every type of political 
opinion, It needs only more foresight and more sympathy than 
have distinguished the former body in the past to make both see 
eye to eye in other matters also. 

It was not anything that happened in the House of Commons 
that convinced me that denominational, education is doomed if the 
Liberal party ever again obtains such power as it wielded after 
the elections of 1906, unchecked by a Second Chamber strong 
enough to control extremist aberrations, or, at least, to enforce 
their submission to the electorate for decision. It is true that the 
Runciman Bill, with its cride and unjust scheme of ‘ contracting 
out,’ was highly injurious to every school outside the fold of 
colourless Christianity, but it was to a large extent an attempt at 
compromise, There is no compromise in the attitude of the 
master of the Liberal party, the Trade Unions in conference 
assembled. It would seem that there should be little connexion 
between the protection of workmen’s industrial rights, which is 
the proper and often beneficent end of Labour organisation, and 
the oppression of working men’s religious convictions. Still it is 
a fact that, in spite of the utmost protests of the powerful Irish 
Catholic contingents in their midst, the trade unions have again 
and again voted by overwhelming majorities in favour of secular 
education. Without the House of Lords the Catholic schools 
would before long be outlawed from the public exchequer. The 
Labour party may be only some forty to sixty strong in the House 
of Commons, but of the 270 so-called Liberals now sitting in that 
assembly quite 200 are dependent for their seats on the support 
and goodwill of local Labour bodies. Before 1906 a Liberal could 
to a great extent hold his own in bargaining with these associa- 
tions, and their demands were down to that date mostly moderate 
and even wise. Things have utterly changed. Even the working 
man, who used to vote Conservative, has been swept off his 
political feet by the hopes, the dreams, that Socialism opens up 
before him. It is a bitter wrench for a lifelong Liberal to part 
from kindly constituents and political friendships, but there is no 
bridging over the yawning gulf that separates reform the most 
radical from the hopeless social welter that the Right to Work Bill 
seeks to give birth to. When to this sciolist phantasy is added 
the actively hostile policy of secular education, the nurse of the 
hooligan and the Apache, no previous ties of party can bind or 
should hold back those who appreciate the growing violence of the 
destructive theories by which our social system is threatened.’ 

Before I quit this subject of education I must add a few 
sentences to repudiate the narrow bigotry involved in the recent 
treatment of Nonconformist grievances by many Conservatives. 
I have again and again heard prominent Churchmen in the House 
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of Commons, including Mr. Balfour, admit their reality and the 
urgent necessity of their removal. They have, however, done 
nothing and offered no solution. Indeed, an un-Christian practice 
has grown up among the thoughtless or fanatic, from which 
Catholics are far from free, to jeer at or denounce Nonconformist 
claims. If I do not very greatly mistake, the years soon to come 
will witness a great revival of Conservatism in the Free Churches, 
but a generous assuagement of this educational raw must be the 
first care of statesmen who would attract valuable recruits. The 
riddling and rabbling of Mr. Birrell’s honest effort at peace was 
not law-making but outrage. If dealt with sympathetically, the 
Nonconformists might become one of the strongest barriers 
against predatory Socialism. They will probably continue a great 
asset when social legislation is on the anvil, for they are not 
likely to break with their honourable past, during which they have 
fought for every reform, from the humanising of the gaol to the 
defence of the negro. It will be the fault of the Conservative 
party if it renews the great error of the Jingoist régime that was 
made to walk the plank in January 1906 and leaves such social 
legislation to Liberal advocacy. The Free Churches in England 
have saved the working man to Christianity. In France, Ger- 
many or Italy, when he quarrels with the dominant Church he 
throws religion to the winds and develops into a malignant anti- 
clerical. In England he finds a haven of rather undogmatic faith 
in tuneful chapels of Nonconformity. No Christian can regret 
the fact, and the conciliation of the great body of Conservative 
sentiment and thought that must exist in religious communities, 
some of them centuries old, is a most fitting work for constructive 
Conservatism. I hope I may be pardoned this digression, but I 
believe it represents the views of most lay Irish Catholics in regard 
to the educational demands of nearly half of the British people. 
We want to see them fairly and sympathetically dealt with. 
Important as the education question is to Ireland, a dozen 
decades of her modern history attest that the land is a not less 
urgent matter in her national economy. Fortunately the question 
of its ownership is on the straight path towards final settlement, 
thanks to Conservative legislation. It remains to protect the 
produce of her soil, and in this connexion I need not go farther 
back than the repeal of the Corn Laws, before which time she was 
a great agricultural country, a granary of wheat, supporting a 
population of eight millions. The Black Famine followed, and 
Ireland received from a perverted policy of Free Trade the gaping 
wound through which her life blood, her hardy population, mostly 
the young, has ever since flowed out. The land passed from tillage 
to pasture, but as the years went by even the industry of cattle- 
raising was half strangled by the importation of foreign and 
colonial meat from North America, the Argentine, and New 
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Zealand. For fifty years every effort of Irish agriculture to 
recover itself has been struck down by the selfish though natural 
desire of the English towns to find cheap food for their industrial 
population. It would be folly to deny that this policy had much 
to recommend it to English opinion, but it was fatal to Ireland 
and in the long run injurious to Great Britain also. The peasantry 
of England and Scotland has dwindled almost as grievously as 
that of Ireland. The proportion of farmers and agricultural 
labourers in the total population is the lowest in Europe, indeed in 
the whole world, and a nation without a yeomanry is a nation 
without a backbone. During the hundred years from 1760 to 
1860, the period of British expansion and manufacturing develop- 
ment, three splendid peasantries supplied the brawn and muscle 
needed for so great an undertaking. All three sent millions of 
sturdy arms to labour in building up England’s industrial 
supremacy, while the men of Ireland and Scotland pushed the 
Union Jack to new conquests. Old soldiers have told me that in 
the Punjab wars Irish was spoken round nearly every camp fire, 
for the East India Company recruited almost exclusively in 
Ireland. Later, during the Mutiny, even English regiments, like 
the Shropshire Light Infantry, were, as stated by Lord Roberts, 
‘mostly Irish.’ These great storehouses of martial and industrial 
vigour have gone, sacrificed to the fetishes of Free Trade and cheap 
food. Nothing, nothing on earth can bring back the manhood of 
the English and Irish peasantry to the countryside but agricultural 
protection. 

One may applaud the Liberal policy of small holdings, but 
what is needed is small properties. It is true there has been some 
increase in agricultural holdings, but they are not farms. Liberal 
legislation has given a fillip to market gardening, but a prosperous, 
self-reliant peasantry in both England and Ireland remains to be 
created. Nothing but protection from ruinous foreign competi- 
tion can work the miracle. Knit together as they are by a common 
conception of religious education, the Irish people and the Con- 
servatives of to-day are allied in their mundane interests by a tie 
not less binding. The importation of agricultural produce from 
without the United Kingdom is especially destructive of farming 
by the absolute uncertainty of prices, which depend on the vicissi- 
tudes of season in a dozen climes scattered over the globe. The 
paralysing effect is felt by the labourer even more than by the 
farmer, as the latter can rarely pay a living wage to the hands 
that till his fields. 

I was elected for Walworth, in South London, in January 1906 
as a strong Free Trader, and especially as a defender of the great 
Liberal doctrine of Free Untaxed Food. That I now hold 
diametrically opposite views is partly due to the opportunity which 
the House of Commons affords of hearing both sides of political 
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questions set forth with ability and lucidity. My conversion is, 
however, chiefly owing to an assiduous study of the columns of 
the Daily News and of the Westminster Gazette, both journals 
of the highest reliability. So much was I impressed by their 
writings that, although as long as I retained my seat in Parliament 
I voted according to my pledges for Free Trade in its entirety, 
the last time I addressed the Liberal Association of Walworth I 
expressed my conviction that nothing could prevent the ultimate 
success of Tariff Reform. As an Irishman I could not but 
welcome a policy which promised to open out a new avenue to 
prosperity for my country. 

On the 18th of June 1909 there appeared on the leader page 
of the Daily News an article on ‘The Growing Uncertainty of 
Wheat Supplies’ by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., the accom- 
plished economist, who speaks ex cathedra on behalf of the Liberal 
party. I wonder if Mr. J. Chamberlain or any of his ardent band 
read this illuminating contribution in support of the necessity of 
Tariff Reform. Probably not. Its preface showed that Mr. 
Money appreciated the gravity of his subject, though he failed to 
arrive at the only logical conclusion, viz. that we must on our 
own fertile fields produce more food grains, and also must devise 
some means of keeping their prices at such a level as will ensure 
to the industry of agriculture both stability and reasonable profit. 
France grows over nine-tenths of her breadstuff, and her people 
are prosperous and well nourished. Mr. Money’s introductory 
sentences were these : ‘ As I write, British wheat is fetching about 
45s. per quarter. ‘The average price fetched last week was about 
43s. The average price this season has been about 35s. All 
these are high figures which are worth very serious consideration.’ 
He immediately plunged into the statistics of his subject in the 
following manner : 

‘We can get the thing into better focus by looking at wheat 
prices since 1882. Here is the record : 


PRIcE OF BRITISH WHEAT PER QUARTER 


& 


&. 

Average 1882 ;: : : ; : ’ . 45 

1887 

1892 - : : 

1894 (lowest year on record) 

1897 ; ‘ , 

1902 

1907 

» (1908-9 . , ; : : : : 

June 14, 1909 ; ‘ : ‘ , ‘ . 45 
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Mr. Money then proceeded to argue that these extreme move- 
ments of price, amounting to a fall of 50 per cent. in the twelve 
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years between 1882 and 1894, followed by a cent. per cent. rise in 
the fifteen years between 1894 and 1909, were not due to specula- 
tion and Chicago corners, mischievous though these are, but to 
climatic causes—drought, flood and storm. It is bad enough that 
these uncertainties result from the vagaries of sun and cloud in 
our island homes, but the fact is that under modern conditions, 
never dreamed of when the Corn Laws were repealed, the wheat 
market is the shuttlecock of fractious barometers and thermo- 
meters in every continent the wide world over. Seasonable 
showers at Christmas in India and timely rainfall in the Western 
States and Canada, followed by warm summers, may bring the 
British farmer’s profit toppling from the comfortable figure that 45s. 
a quarter means to a serious, even ruinous, loss, No industry can 
survive such conditions. I wonder what the trade unionists would 
say to such an upside-downing in the manufacture of iron or cotton. 

Mr. Money gave in his article a second table quite as interest- 
ing as his first. It shows wheat imports in millions of hundred- 
weights in the decade between 1898 and 1907 : 
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His comments form an admirable set of premises for a manifest 
conclusion which he does not draw. The following four para- 
graphs of the article describe an intolerable position, which the 
Liberal party beseeches us to leave untouched and for which it 
has no remedy : 

‘A glance at these figures will show the extraordinary variation in the 


sources of our imported wheat from year to year, or, rather, it will show 
that great variation in the sources of supply is the ordinary thing.’ 


‘Canada has sadly disappointed us, her supply in 1904-05 being no 
greater than in 1898-99, and at the present time no more than in 1902-03. 
Of the other Colonial suppliers, Australia is not to be depended upon from 
one year to another, while India is in much the same case,’ 
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‘ Under these circumstances the relation of supply to demand is full of 
uncertainty. The position is one of exceedingly unstable equilibrium, and 
it needs but untoward weather here and there to send prices up with a run, 
That is the position at this hour.’ 


‘To sum up, our imported wheat supply is a sum of uncertainties. I have 
compared it to the score of a cricket eleven. On the average a score is made, 
but one can never be sure that in any particular year there will not be 
universal rot on a wet or dry wicket.’ 


‘Universal rot’ is an effective expression to describe the 
frequent and deplorable condition of agriculture in these islands, 
strangled by foreign competition. Cricket may be, as our sport- 
ing economist suggests, a game of chance, but it is ‘a cert.’ in 
comparison to ‘the gamble with the food of the people’ which 
the Liberal party would make a frequent catastrophe for the 
wheat-producing farmer and the bread-eating working man alike. 

After reading the article in the Daily News I ventured to make 
a little research on my own account, and on the 25th of August 
1909 I asked the President of the Board of Trade ‘ if he can state 
the price in London of the 4-lb. loaf of bread and the average 
market price of wheat in England about the 15th of each month 
since January 1908.’ 

I obtained the following most valuable information in tabular 
form from Mr. Winston Churchill : 

















‘ of British | Predominant price | 
| a2 t per quarter of pao mec 
| in —— and 
1908 er 4 d. 
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February . , ; 33 1 52 
March . 4 , 31 3 5} | 
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I doubt if Mr. Churchill understood the meaning of these figures. 
I think his mind was involved at the time in the mysteries of 
Labour Exchanges, by labour meaning always, after the manner 
of Liberals, urban or manufacturing labour. Mr. Chiozza Money 
was nonplussed by the fluctuations in price in twelve or fifteen 
years. Here we have a rise of 50 per cent. in thirteen months 
between July 1908 and August 1909. There has been a heavy 
fall since, and I know some farmers, my neighbours in Hamp- 
shire, have gone bankrupt. 

The great outstanding, dominating fact, however, in these 
statistics is that an increase in the price of wheat from 30s. to 45s. 
a quarter resulted in an increase of only one halfpenny in the 
price of the 4-Ib. loaf. By reference to the Labour Gazette, issued 
by the Board of Trade, I ascertained that the higher price of 6}d., 
recorded above, was confined to the opulent parts of London and 
did not extend to the poorer neighbourhoods in the East End and 
South. Now 45s. a quarter for wheat permanently would mean 
a minor millennium to English and Irish farmers. It would 
mean better wages and probably better cottages for field labourers. 
Protection would do it, and there are sixty constituencies in Tre- 
land wholly dominated by the agricultural vote. If a few worthy, 
patriotic, and even kindly gentlemen in Parliament—Statesmen 
they call them in parts of Ulster—would cease their over- 
intelligent appreciations of Popery and let all of us worship the 
good God as our fathers and mothers have taught us, some very 
useful troops might be arrayed under the banner of Progressive 
Conservatism. 

Little space remains to record my obligations to the West- 
minster Gazette, although its revelations are of more crucial 
interest to Ireland than even wheat-growing. I had long known 
that Irish cattle-raising was seriously handicapped by the opera- 
tions of the great Beef Trust of Chicago. In the four years from 
1902 to 1906 the number of fat cattle imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland fell from 306,892 to 240,566, while stores—lean 
Trish cattle to be fattened in England—fell from 566,554 to 
473,425, the two decreases representing a total loss of probably 
two millions sterling a year, a calamity fourfold as great as 
Mr. Lloyd George’s new taxation. The Westminster Gazette in a 
series of striking articles, afterwards reproduced in pamphlet 
form, gave a convincing account of the steady ruin of English 
and Irish cattle-breeding. It alleged and, I think, established 
several facts : 

(a) That in the four years above mentioned the number of fat 
English cattle sold in English markets decreased from 1,010,115 
in 1902 to 790,345 in 1906. . 

(b) That in the three years from 1903 to 1906 English beef 
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offered in the London Central Market at Smithfield declined from 
122,642 tons to 86,407 tons, or by nearly one-third, 10 per cent, 
@ year. 

(c) That the great firms of Swift, Armour, Morris, Hammond 
and Scott, forming the Chicago Trust, fix the price of not only 
American but of English beef every day of the year at the present 
time.—Messrs. Morris trade in Manchester as the English Pr. 
ducts Co. ! 

(d) That this monopolising Trust has a wholesale depdt at 
every principal cattle market in England—and much more equally 
startling, 

The Liberal Government appointed a Committee ‘ to inquire 
into combinations in the meat trade,’ which reported in April 1909. 
It consisted of Liberal M.P.s and a couple of gentlemen in 
terested in the trade, under a Free Trade Conservative Chairman, 
Lord Robert Cecil, This Report corroborates all the main facts 
set out in the Westminster Gazette, though it uses a minimising 
tone. It states that ‘ the American companies ’ own only twenty. 
five out of 344 shops in Smithfield Market, and adds that ‘the 
charge that they have control of stalls held in the names of other 
firms or individuals appears to rest upon no better foundation than 
market gossip.” In this connexion the Report might have given 
prominence to the fact, mentioned only in its statistical para- 
graphs, that 80 per cent. ‘ of the total supplies coming into the 
Smithfield Market’ is foreign and ‘ only about 20 per cent,’ is 
English. They do a mighty big business in those twenty-five 
Chicago shops if they deal with or regulate four-fifths of the total 
meat trade of London. I prefer to accept the statement of the 
Westminster Gazette that, although the ‘ great majority’ of 
the stalls ‘ have over them the names of old-established firms of 
reputation in the trade,’ these shops ‘are in the power’ of the 
Trust, which is the real arbiter of the meat markets of England, 
and that ‘ never for a moment has a local butcher a chance against 
the Trust once this gets a footing.’ The Report, however, admits 
that the Smithfield price—that is, the American price—fixes and 
regulates the price of meat in ‘many’ (probably in most) cattle 
markets of Great Britain, and, most important of all, that the 
omnivorous Trust has already absorbed two of ‘the largest 
Argentine beef companies,’ La Plata and La Blanca, that it is 
‘negotiating’ for others, and that its ‘representatives are 
inquiring ’ for similar monopolist speculations in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The Liberal party may like and admire this pure salt of 
Cobdenism. The English people may enjoy paying tribute to 
Chicago, but if the facts were appreciated in Ireland the Liberal- 
Trish alliance would not be worth a day’s purchase. Manchester 
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principles ruined our tillage farming half a century ago. It is 
now ruining our cattle-raising. The breeding of horses remains, 
but the motor car is making deadly inroads into it also. The 
representatives of Ireland must unite with the Conservatives of 

England to protect all their chief industries. Meanwhile the 
Westminster Gazette proposes to meet the great evil it so effec- 
tively unmasked by some gentle suggestions for an ‘ organisation 
of dealers’ and ‘co-operation among the farmers,’ as if these 
multitudinous bodies of relatively poor men could face the half- 
dozen multi-millionaires who dominate the position. The myriad 
atoms of iron under a steam-hammer might as well be expected 
to rise up and crush the ponderous machine that is pounding them 
intoa new amalgam. ‘There is only one power that can combat 
such financial omnipotence, and that is the British Government, 
and the only weapon that can reach a mighty organisation, worked 
from outside British territory, is customs duties levied at the ports 
of entry. 

There is, it is true, a grave obstacle barring the way to an 
entente between the forces of Conservatism and the Irish people. 
I mean the national demand for self-government in Irish affairs, 
known as Home Rule. I will confess that I am not as much 
enamoured of this policy as most of my countrymen are. It has 
the disadvantages of a narrow outlook united to a slender purse. 
It is bound to come when Ireland is richer and when Protection 
has welded together all sections of the Irish population. As things 
stand at present I believe the Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons, in alliance with Conservatism, could do infinitely more good 
to Ireland than any local legislature can. But I can assure my 
readers that the Irish people never, never will take this oppor- 
tunist view. National pride, it has been said, is to a nation what 
her fair fame is to a woman, and no material gain will turn aside 
the Irish race permanently from its determination to wipe away 
the dishonour of the national ravishment at the time of the Union. 

I am afraid, however, that the Conservative party will not 
bring itself to contemplate the possibilities of Home Rule in 
Ireland till it has had another sound drubbing at the polls in 
England at the next elections, or at some subsequent elections, and 
then it will probably be too late. If ever there was a question 
that lends itself to the treatment of a conference it is this. Half 
adozen unprejudiced Englishmen and half a dozen level-headed 
Irishmen—both types of citizen exist in numbers in both islands— 
would reach a workable solution in half a dozen months. The 
idea of self-government is of the very essence of British policy, 
even in the minds of the most reactionary Tory. At the same time, 
Irishmen fully recognise that it is of the essence of British policy 
that the British Empire must be maintained one and undivided. 
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Is it impossible to elaborate some formula combining these two 
political axioms, the one strengthening the other? There ay 
four things an Imperial Legislature can yield to no subordinate 
law-makers : foreign policy, the Army, the Navy, and Imperial 
finance. On the other hand, very much now within the purview 
of the Home Office, the Local Government Board, and the Board 
of Trade might with great advantage be delegated. Conservatism 
in England has been too much of an Anglo-Saxon and Church of 
England coterie. It must drop the poor ideal of a merely tribal 
ambition and dare to be the leader of peoples. It must go down 
into the streets and factories and out among the classes and 
nations and creeds that make up this agglomerate Empire. It 
must seek for Conservative allies among them all. It must 
delve and dive in search of them. Above all, England must be 
satisfied with the hegemony that is her right. She must be pre. 
dominant partner by virtue of her stature and strength, but the 
other nations must be on their feet and not on their backs, with 
heads erect, justly proud of their ancient nationalities, propping 
her up and working with her, having forgotten that they ever 
were conquered. The policy of Home Rule All Round, radiating 
from the centre of a really Imperial Parliament, represente- 
tive of every race and every Colony, is the only hope of a United 
Empire, and can alone give a sure foundation to a broad and true 
Imperialism. 
C. J. O'DONNELL. 
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THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS 
OF THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 


§izyzks was asked what he had done during the Reign of Terror. 
His answer was, ‘J’ai vécu ’—‘I have kept myself alive.’ Ask 
the Third Republic for proof of its strength, and its reply is, ‘I 
have kept alive for more than thirty years.’ The achievement is 
no small one. The Monarchical Constitution of 1791 lived, 
nominally at least, for two years (1791-1792). The First Re- 
public in all its varying forms, each of which marked a revolution, 

ged out a precarious existence for less than eight years 
(1792-1799). The rule of Napoleon lasted, though not without 
interruption, for fifteen years. The restored Bourbons kept 
on the throne for sixteen years (1814-1830). The Orleanist 
Monarchy endured with difficulty for eighteen years (1830-1848). 
The Second Republic lived for less than three years (1848-1851). 
The renovated Imperialism of Louis Napoleon just equalled the 
eighteen years of the Orleanist régime (1852-1870). The Third 
Republic, if we exclude the years of disorder, intrigue and am- 
biguity which elapsed between 1870 and 1875, has already stood 
its ground for thirty-five years. This list of dates, stated broadly, 
is dry reading; but it has immense significance. The Third 
Republic shows a vital force unknown to any other French 
Constitution which has been framed during the last 120 years. 
The importance of this fact is enhanced by two considers- 
tions. The first is that the Republic has faced the gravest 
perils. The failure of the Republicans to save France from the 
German invaders, combined with all the horror excited by the 
massacres and the cruelty as well as by the ruthless, even 
though necessary, suppression of the Commune, might well 
have been as fatal to the Third as were the insurrection of 
June 1848 and its consequences to the Second Republic; the 
monarchical Conservatism of 1871 might have proved as irresistible 
as the Imperialism and the Conservatism of 1851. The popu- 
larity and the plots of General Boulanger, the discreditable close 
of Grévy’s second Presidency , and the bitter animosities aroused by 
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the Dreyfus case prove that the Republic has once and again sto} 
in danger of destruction. The second consideration is that, sing 
the Republic in 1875 became the formally acknowledged Constity, 
tion of France, it has neither been overthrown for a moment, 
nor been compelled to use those violent means of defence which 
are as deadly to the moral authority of any Government as eyep 
the appearance of weakness. The Republic has never had p. 
course either to that state of siege which is organised martial lay, 
or to that even more terrible procedure known in the Jacobinical 
slang of the great Revolution as ‘ veiling the statue ’ of liberty @ 
of law. The Commonwealth of France has weaknesses, but jt 
has hitherto preserved both order and liberty. 

The Republic has done more than merely exist. It has dis 
played that capacity for connecting itself with the permanent 
institutions of the country and for gradual development, to which 
Englishmen attach an even exaggerated importance, and sum wp 
in the often misunderstood formula that the Constitution of Eng. 
land has not been made but has grown. Here at least English 
prejudice or experience coincides with scientific principle ; things 
that grow are alive. Let me dwell for a moment on the two 
closely connected features of the existing French Constitution 
which I wish to make clear. The Republic is indeed from on 
point of view the creation of yesterday. We all know that had 
the audacity of French monarchists been greater or, as a foreign 
critic may well believe, their patriotism been less than it proved 
to be in reality, they might have forced on France a Bourbon oran 
Orleanist restoration which assuredly was hateful to a large portion 
of their fellow-citizens. Yet the Republic from another point od 
view rests on foundations laid during a century of arduous con- 
flicts. One example illustrates, the meaning and the truth of this 
assertion. Universal suffrage is an institution open to much 
criticism, and does not in itself possess any special sanctity. Its 
creation in 1848 might be considered little more than an accident. 
For universal suffrage was proclaimed by a Provisional Govert- 
ment, and that Government itself was elected by a mob of ruffians 
whose names are unknown, and was, as an Englishman would 
think, endowed with no moral right to revolutionise the electoral 
system of the country. But a change due in part to the temporary 
influence of a politician, Ledru Rollin, whose name is hardly 
remembered even by Frenchmen, has stood the test of time. 
Rash would be the innovator who, with the experience of the last 
sixty-two years before him, tried to abolish or undermine a mode 
of expressing the will of the nation which answers to the ideas of 
equality that have sunk deep into the minds of the French people. 
The Third Republic, at any rate, is the final consecration in 
France of universal suffrage. The French Commonwealth rests 
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then on a principle which, while it corresponds with national con- 
ceptions of equality, secures the support of those small landowners 
who are the most conservative element of French social life. 

The Republic, again, has provided solutions, which are cer- 
tainly ingenious and may possibly be final, of some political 
problems which have hitherto overtaxed the skill of constitution- 
makers. The makers of the existing Constitution have, in the 
first place, shown that it is possible to combine Presidential with 
Parliamentary government, or, in other words, have created an 
elected official who in his relation to Parliament fills the posi- 
tion of a constitutional king. This achievement has been long 
found a matter of extraordinary difficulty. The Fathers of the 
American Commonwealth created a powerful President, but they 
have not ensured harmony between the action of the elected 
Legislature and the elected Executive of the Republic. They 
gave up, whether consciously or not, the chance of forming that 
Cabinet which under a constitutional monarchy, is, as Bagehot 
years ago pointed out, the link which binds inseparably together 
the Parliament and the national Executive. The French states- 
men of 1848 had before their eyes the experience both of England 
and of America. They were Parliamentarians. They intended 
the country to be ruled by a Parliamentary Cabinet. Their ex- 
perience and their ability did not preserve them from tragic 
failure. ‘They created, indeed, a strong President. For well- 
nigh three years he thwarted the action of the Legislature, and 
terminated a period of intrigue and conspiracy by the destruction 
ofthe Republic. And the victory of the President was sanctioned 
by the votes of the people. The Imperialism of Louis Napoleon 
was avowedly the protest against Parliamentary government. The 
founders of the Third Republic learned at least one lesson from 
the events of 1848 and the coup d’état of 1851. They gave to the 
President of the Republic a position of high dignity and a fixed, 
though limited, tenure of office, but they placed the election of the - 
President in the hands, not of the people, but of the Houses of 
Parliament meeting together as one National Assembly. The 
experiment has turned out a singular success. Parliamentary 
government, as understood in England or as practised under a 
constitutional monarch, e.g. in Belgium, may not turn out in the 
long run the form of constitution best suited for France; but 
following, probably unconsciously, suggestions to be found in 
Bagehot’s works, French statesmanship has proved the possibility 
of working a scheme of Cabinet government without setting up 
an hereditary monarchy, and has created a President who in 
reality performs the functions of a constitutional king. The Pre- 
sident is, to use an expression taken from Bagehot, the ‘ orna- 
mental ' head of the Government. He further discharges the 
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really important duty of selecting a Parliamentary Ministry, Jp 
this matter he imitates far more closely the constitutionalism of 
England than ever did any French king. The President plays, 
real part in the selection of a Premier or even of the Cabinet. But 
his aim is to select Ministers who may command the support of 
Parliament, whilst Louis Philippe’s whole effort, crowned for 4 
time with success, was to ensure that Parliament should always 
follow the Premier who had the support of the King. Freneh 
statesmanship has, in the next place, created for the first time 
in the history of France a Second Chamber which at once pos 
sesses a certain real authority, and also acts in harmony witha 
Chamber of Deputies elected by universal suffrage. Th 
Republic, lastly, enjoys a Constitution which, owing to the 
peculiar way in which it may be changed, is flexible enough to 
work easily, and rigid enough to check alterations which may not 
meet the permanent will of the nation ; and this Constitution has 
produced or contributed towards many beneficial results. It is 
now possible in France to change the head of the State without 
the least risk of revolution. Eight presidential elections have 
taken place; on at least three occasions they occurred during a 
dangerous crisis. But there was no more disturbance than when 
in England one Cabinet makes way for another, or when on the 
death of the King the Crown passes to his heir. Real Parlia- 
mentary government has, further, been substituted for govern- 
ments which, under whatever name, were in no true sense parlia- 
mentary, for their power was limited by the fear or the occurrence 
of revolution. The parliamentary system has its grave faults. 
But, after all, wherever it truly exists it has one saving virtue: 
it is government by discussion instead of government by force. 
If anyone objects that the constitutional devices which have 
favoured the success of the French Republic are the fruit of 
accident, and were in some cases inventions intended by their 
authors to bring about the restoration of a monarchy, a similar 
observation, we must remember, applies in its spirit to many 
features of the English Constitution. In truth, French statesmen 
have from experience learned at last the elementary lesson, taught 
by the history of England, that the success of constitutional 
government depends on the readiness of a people and its leaders 
to avail themselves of laws or institutions, however anomalous, 
which without working obvious evil meet the true wants of a 
given time. 

The establishment of a true parliamentary system has pro- 
duced a sincere effort on the part of the Legislature to deal 
with all the vital questions of the day, and thus to meet the 
wants of the people. This surely is the best sign which any 
government can give of its strength. In France, as elsewhere, 
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laws are constantly passed which had better never have been 
enacted. My contention is not that the legislation of the 
Republic is always wise or just, but that its continuous legis- 
lative action is a proof of energy, of force and of life. Consider 
two or three illustrations (whereof one might easily cite a score) 
of legislative activity. A Law of 1881 has revolutionised the 
Press law of France. It has given to the citizens of the Republic 
a freedom of the Press very like the liberty we have long been 
accustomed to in England. Every trace of a censorship has 
vanished. The publication of opinions in newspapers is treated 
as one of the recognised forms of public discussion, and is, for the 
first time in the history of France, restrained only in so far as may 
be necessary to prevent the Press from being used for purposes 
of libel, slander, or sedition. This new policy of freedom is, at 
any rate, a bold one and will generally receive the approval of 
Englishmen. 

Nothing is better worth notice, again, than the Divorce Law 
of 1884. In its substance it approximates to the divorce law of 
England. Its originality and its boldness consist in two things : 
It introduces divorce into a country where opinion about the dis- 
solubility of marriage has gone through marked variations. The 
Revolutionists of 1792 gave a legal extension to divorce which all 
but sanctioned the doctrine of free love. Under the First Empire 
this legalised licence underwent great curtailment. The Restora- 
tion of 1816 forbade the dissolution of marriage. In spite of 
changes of dynasties and constitutions, divorce remained unknown 
to French law for sixty-eight years (1816-1884). Its recognition 
met’ with two obstacles. The one was its condemnation by 
Catholicism , the other was the marriage law of France, under which 
husband and wife form, for purposes of property, a partnership ; 
so that the dissolution of a marriage by divorce affects the interest 
not only of the partners but of third parties who have dealt with 
the firm. Many arguments, good and bad, may be adduced both 
in favour of and against the allowance of divorce. The one certain 
fact in regard to the present divorce law of France is that it is the 
work, not of feeble rulers but of a Government capable of over- 
coming strong opposition. 

The French Legislature, further, like the Parliament of Eng- 
land, has been called upon to meet the difficult problem of securing 
to workmen and masters that right of combination for trade pur- 
poses which seems from one point of view a mere extension of 
individual liberty, and at the same time of protecting individual 
freedom against oppression or even suppression by the power of 
combined numbers. The English Statute Book from 1800 to 
1906, with its varying combination Acts, which begin in 1800 by 
securing inordinate powers to masters and end for the moment 
VoL. LXVIII—No. 402 P 
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by conferring inequitable privileges upon workmen, shows that 
English statesmanship has felt the perplexities of a problem of 
which it has not as yet provided an equitable solution. The 
French Law of 1884 regulates the whole position of professional 
associations, whereof trade unions are a mere subdivision. It 
gives to such unions very extended freedom ; but may be thought 
by a candid critic to excel in two respects the modern combination 
law of England. The Law of 1884 gives no privileges to unions, 
as such, but brings them under general rules affecting all pro- 
fessional associations ; and this law, as interpreted by the courts, 
discriminates with special care between combined action which 
merely carries the right of combination to its full extent, and such 
action so used as to destroy the legitimate freedom of an individual, 

This very year a law of March 1910 lays down a scheme of old- 
age pensions, and one may fairly assert that in this as in other 
instances the Republic is free from the charge brought with the 
utmost vehemence against the Orleanist monarchy, of doing 
nothing or little for the benefit of the poor and the working 
classes. 

The most noteworthy piece of recent French legislation is the 
Separation Law of 1906. It is a tremendous effort to effect com- 
plete separation between the State and the three religious bodies— 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews—to which the State has for more 
than a century given recognition and pecuniary aid. This policy 
of disestablishment—to use an English though not quite accurate 
term—is marked by several noteworthy features. It is intended 
to transfer the existing places of worship in France to bodies 
(associations cultuelles) of what in England we should call 
‘trustees,’ who are to hold, e.g., Roman Catholic churches for the 
use of Catholics, and for the purpose of carrying on therein 
Catholic worship in accordance with Catholic doctrine and 
customs. The law contains nothing of that obvious persecu- 
tion by which the Revolutionists of the eighteenth century 
aimed at making the Catholic Church the servant of the 
State, and ultimately ruined all their plans for establishing an 
equitable relation between Church and State. But of course, as 
we all know, the Separation Law of 1906, though it proposes 
to secure for the exclusive use of Catholics every church now used 
for Catholic worship, from Notre Dame at Paris down to the 
smallest church in the most out-of-the way corner of France, has 
not been found acceptable by the Pope and therefore by French 
Catholics. It is manifest that under the Separation Law the 
question whether the Church trustees, if one may so describe 
an association cultuelle, carry out the terms of the trust will be 
left for decision to the Council of State—the highest of French 
administrative courts. Such an arrangement, as English ex- 
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perience teaches us, might lead to a decision by a lay body of what 
Catholics would consider a question of theology. The question 
whether this is or is not a valid ground for rejecting what an 
Englishman might think an equitable plan of disestablishment is 
one on which a Protestant can hardly pronounce an impartial 
opinion. It is an inquiry at any rate which it is not necessary 
here to answer. My whole object is to show that the Separation 
Law, be it fair or unfair, practicable or impracticable, is not a 
kind of legislation one can connect with the idea of weakness. 

The success or strength of the Republic is balanced by apparent 
failures or weaknesses. These may be brought under three 
heads : 

(1) The Republican Constitution has failed as yet to obtain the 
final acceptance of the whole nation. 

The Third Republic is assuredly not supported by the whole 
of the French people in the sense in which the monarchy of Eng- 
land is supported by the vast majority of Englishmen, whatever 
be their politics or their religion, or in which the Federal Govern- 
ment of Switzerland is supported by all the citizens of the Con- 
federacy. It would be unfair to compare the Parliamentary 
Republic of France which has existed for between thirty and forty 
years with the Parliamentary Monarchy of England which may, 
even in its present form, claim to date back at lowest to 1689. 
Compare therefore in point of stability the unitary French 
Republic with the Federal Republic of Switzerland. The Swiss 
Constitution came into being in 1848. It was the outcome of a 
civil war between cantons which had long been divided by differ- 
ences of religion, of social life, and of history. On the defeat of 
the Sonderbund by the Federal army a foreign observer might 
naturally expect that Switzerland would be for years the scene of 
successive revolutions. This forecast has been entirely falsified 
by events. The Swiss Constitution has undergone changes, but 
they have been carried out by the most strictly legal and constitu- 
tional methods. The Swiss Executive has shown extraordinary 
sagacity in both the internal government of Switzerland and in 
the conduct of its foreign policy. It has displayed a dignity and 
continuity of action certainly not surpassed by any popular 
government in the world. A small body of Conservatives or 
reactionists have stood apart from the public life of their country, 
but the Swiss Republic enjoys as much stability as any Continental 
State. 

No one can make the same assertion with regard to the French 
Republic. France is, indeed, no longer, according to a phrase > 
current in 1871, ‘a Republic without Republicans.’ The Third 
Republic is even more truly than between 1871 and 1875 the 
form of Constitution which least divides the people of France. It 
P2 
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is, as far as a foreigner can judge, supported by a party who form 
the majority of the country. But a party, however powerful, is 4 
different thing from a whole nation. The reasons, too, which 
prevent the full and hearty acceptance of the Republican Constitu- 
tion by the whole of France lie very deep in the history of the 
nation. One cause is the intense opposition between the attitude 
of different classes of Frenchmen towards religion or theology. 
An eminent statistician, who probably was not much interested 
in the literature of fiction, well said ‘ Novels never lie.’ He 
meant that they told you more of the social life and feelings of a 
country at a given date than did serious works filled with historical 
research or with elaborate statistical tables. To appreciate this 
dictum a student should read one after another La Verité of Zola 
and L’Etape of Bourget. Each book is written with a serious 
object. The author of each desires to guide France into the paths 
of prosperity and, as he deems, of righteousness. The one writer 
teaches, or rather preaches, that national salvation depends on 
such an utter repudiation of every theological belief and symbol, 
as involves the removal of the Cross from every schoolroom and 
from the precincts of every court of law. The other preaches that 
the renovation of France depends upon the acceptance of every 
dogma of Roman Catholic theology. The author of La Verité 
stands in dread of the influence of every kind of priest, whilst the 
author of L’Etape wishes every young man of talent to take as 
his guide a philosophic traditionalist who may bring him back to 
the beliefs or superstitions of the Middle Ages. With divinity 
this article has no concern. Who can doubt, however, that both 
Zola and Bourget have zealous followers? But—and this is the 
only matter we need here consider—who can believe that en- 
thusiasts inspired by the anti-theological agnosticism of Zola and 
zealots burning with the enthusiastic Catholicism of Bourget can 
easily combine together in loyalty to one and the same Republic? 
Hostile ideals lead inevitably to hostile policies. The Dreyfus 
case was the outward sign of the inward discord which in France 
endangers the existence of popular government. 

Add to this peril the doubt whether parliamentary government 
has as yet taken deep root in the social life of the country. It has 
always been utterly incongruous with Napoleonic ideas, and men 

“now living can easily recall the authority exercised for some 
eighteen years by revived Imperialism. Louis Philippe’s con- 
stitutionalism was little better than a sham, and excited the moral 
disgust of a thinker so far removed from a democrat as Tocqueville. 
The electorate of the present day are admittedly apathetic in the 
discharge of their political duties. Not more than 50 per cent. 
of the electors go to the poll, whilst in England it is not uncommon 
that at a general election 80 or 85 per cent., and at times 
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even @ larger proportion of the electorate, should cast their 
votes into the ballot-box. This difference between the two 
countries as regards the vigorous discharge of electoral fiunctions 
is the more striking because the differences which divide English 
parties are far less, both in their extent and their violence, than 
the differences which transform French parties into hostile armies. 
It may further be suspected that government by means of parlia- 
mentary debate is hardly congenial to the genius of France. It 
is certainly not the natural outcome of French history. An 
English inquirer learns with astonishment that the permanent 
non-parliamentary and non-political official, who under the name 
of ‘ Under-Secretary of State,’ ‘ Under-Secretary,’ or ‘ Permanent 
Secretary’ with us manages the business, though he does not 
determine the policy, of the office at the head of which stands a 
member of the Cabinet, is, speaking broadly, all but unknown to 
the Ministries of the French Republic. An attempt was made in 
the earlier years of the present Republic to introduce into different 
governmental offices a permanent and non-parliamentary Secretary 
who should keep an eye on the whole business of the office. The 
endeavour has on the whole ended in failure, and has been almost - 
entirely given up. It did not, good judges say, harmonise with 
the French temperament. The parliamentary Minister could not 
brook the moral control exercised by a subordinate but experienced 
and permanent official: the permanent secretary could not 
acquiesce in carrying out a policy with which he did not himself 
agree. However this may be, an English observer must deem 
that France lacks an institution which does much with us to miti- 
gate the obvious defects of an Executive which depends for its 
existence on the fluctuating fortunes of a political party. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Parliamentary Republic is still influenced or misled 
by Napoleonic traditions. 

Reasons may also be adduced for the belief that the Legislature 
of the Third Republic is a less impressive body than either the 
Parliaments of Louis Philippe or the National Assembly which 
founded the Second Republic. It is admitted that the Chambers 
convened under the Orleanist dynasty were full of men of eminence. 
Casimir Périer, Guizot, Thiers, Molé, or Tocqueville are mere 
samples of the men whose eminence added distinction to the 
Orleanist régime. At the head of the Provisional Government of 
1848 stood Lamartine, known by his fame as a man of letters, a 
poet and an orator. The National Assembly which met in 
May 1848 contained the leading parliamentarians of the constitu- 
tional monarchy, and an extraordinary number of men of © 
eminence. The Legislature of the Third Republic has indeed 
done some good work, but its constantly changing Cabinets, 
though they have often had at their head men of ability and talent, 
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have not formed the kind of Executive which could captivate 
popular imagination. The system under which a statesman who 
has been Premier does not on passing from office lead the Opposi- 
tion, combined with a mode of presidential election which 
habitually raises to the Presidency of the Republic some safe and 
sensible man who, were he an English member of Parliament, 
would be more likely to become Speaker of the House of Commons 
than to be appointed Prime Minister, prevents the rise to the 
highest posts in the Government of politicians whose brilliant 
talent or high authority might make them the admitted leaders 
of the nation. This absence of celebrated statesmen certainly 
renders French Parliaments somewhat uninteresting to ordinary 
Frenchmen, and delays the acceptance of Republicanism by the 
whole of the nation. Two other considerations tend in the same 
direction. The one is that, in the words of a Frenchman, 
* Republicanism has ceased to be a heresy, but it has also ceased to 
be a faith.’ This remark is full of significance. Throughout the 
civilised world, and not in France only, there prevails a singular 
scepticism as to the absolute value of Constitutions. Whoever 
‘will read Taine’s elaborate though fragmentary Les Origines de 
la France Contemporaine, or Chardon’s L’Administration de la 
France, will find that by a strange turn of fortune doctrines which 
were once deemed, in France at least, to be the anti-revolutionary 
paradoxes of Burke have come to be the common-places of French 
publicists. Few are the French authors who now believe that 
the proclamation of a Republic may in itself be the salvation of a 
country. Republicanism has ceased to be a faith; hence it can 
no longer gain for the French Republic the enthusiastic support 
of zealots to whom Republicanism was a creed. The other con- 
sideration is that the existence of bodies of Frenchmen who have 
hardly as yet accepted the Republic of itself throws the govern- 
ment of the State into the hands of a single political party. ll 
Republicans, however great their differences among themselves, 
exclude from political office and, as some Frenchmen would say, 
from promotion to places in the Civil Service any man whom 
they deem to be a reactionist ; and this exclusion in its turn pre- 
vents many genuine Conservatives from rallying to the Republic. 
A similar disastrous phenomenon was witnessed in England from 
the accession of the House of Hanover till 1760. As long as the 
fear of Jacobitism existed, the Whigs excluded from office every 
man who was a Tory and could be called a Jacobite, and Tories, 
just because they were excluded from office, kept up the cant of 
Jacobitism, and with more or less vehemence refused to accept 
the Revolution Settlement. 
(2) The Republic suffers from the actual or threatened collapse 
of the whole governmental and administrative system of France. 
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This assertion is supported by the whole of Chardon’s 
L’ Administration de la France. He is no enemy of the Republic. 
He is a trained administrator; he holds a high place in the 
Council of State, which is the highest of French Government 
offices and is also the final Court of Appeal on all questions of 
administrative law; he avows his intense admiration for the 
Government department to which he belongs; he is neither a 
politician nor a professor ; he entertains no extreme political or 
social beliefs; he has a deep, we might almost say an excessive, 
distrust for all political theories; he is, above all things, an 
official, and a most intelligent official. If he holds any definite 
political doctrine his creed may be summed up in Pope’s well- 
known lines : 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.* 


If ever, then, there was a man qualified by character and posi- 
tion to criticise fairly and intelligently the character of the French 
Administration, such a man surely is Chardon. He performs his 
work as censor with moderation, but assuredly with thoroughness 
and clearness. Let me note a few, and a few only, of his numerous 
and practical criticisms on the actual working of the Parliamentary 
Republic. The President, for example, thinks Chardon, has his 
utility. He really exercises a good deal of power in selecting the 
member of Parliament who is to be Prime Minister. He can 
exercise some influence over the Premier’s choice of colleagues. 
But when this is done, much of the authority given him 
under the Constitution is merely nominal. It is impossible to 
doubt—though M. Chardon does not make the statement in so 
many words—that in his judgment the President ought in fact to 
exert more than he now does of his nominal authority. The 
Ministry is hardly a more satisfactory institution than the Presi- 
dency. Each Minister is overpowered with business that he 
cannot control and hardly understands. He signs every evening 
lots of papers of which he does not know the contents. The 
Parliament is filled with Deputies who, if in one sense respectable 
men, have few wide views and are slaves of their constituents, of 
whom they are afraid, and tyrants of the Ministers, whom they 
bully. Yet Chardon, with cynical candour, admits that the two 
Chambers, if not filled with men of very high talent, perform 
their work passably, pretty well represent the feelings and pre- 


? He certainly wishes to see conferred on the Council of State authority to | 
register publicly its approval or disapproval of every Bill (to use our English 
expression) laid before Parliament before it passes into law. This power would 
be inconsistent or very hard to reconcile with the authority possessed by an 
English Cabinet. 
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judices of ordinary Frenchmen, and constitute for practical pur- 
poses as tolerable a Legislature as France could produce. The 
Civil Service, again, suffers, according to our author, from some 
malady of which it is not easy for a foreigner to define the nature, 
When we come to the police and to the courts, things are worse. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, in our author’s judgment, the 
French police, though containing excellent officials, is as a body 
utterly inefficient. A private citizen fails to obtain that pro- 
tection of person and property which ought to be afforded to the 
member of every civilised State. Of the courts he gives a far 
from satisfactory description. He does not attack the character 
of the judges and other magistrates, but he assuredly alleges that 
they fail in many respects to render effective justice. They are 
impeded in their work sometimes by adherence to old forms, some- 
times by the folly of juries. The working of the criminal assize 
courts is a scandalous absurdity. Their business decreases. 
Everyone knows that it is better to bring a criminal before a police 
court (Tribunal correctionnel) than before an assize court. In 
the one case the offender may meet with too light a punishment, 
but he will almost certainly be punished. In the other case he 
is likely enough to escape all punishment. 

It is impossible here to go into further details. The one ques- 
tion we are forced to consider is whether the charges brought by 
Chardon against the whole administrative system of France can 
possibly be well founded? They seem to contradict the doctrine, 
forced upon the attention of two generations of Englishmen by 
Tocqueville, that France suffers from too much of her talent being 
drawn into the service of the State; for if this teaching be true, 
surely it follows that an immense amount of talent must be 
devoted to the service of the State. Chardon’s revelations, further, 
are positively astounding to men—and there are still some living— 
who recall the Crimean War and remember the admiration then 
lavished on the administrative system of France. Yet both the 
authority of our writer and the nature of things suggest that his 
denunciations of governmental incapacity contain a large amount 
of truth. His complaints at bottom amount to this : The adminis- 
trative system of his country is threatened with ruin by two defects. 
The one is the difficulty of adapting to the wants of a parlia- 
mentary and democratic Republic institutions created more than 
a century ago to serve the intelligent despotism of Napoleon. The 
other is that every wheel in the machinery of government is ham- 
pered by ‘ red-tape,’ and also made to work ill by being turned 
from its proper purpose of serving the State to the very dubious 
end of favouring the interest, and enlisting the support, of 
Deputies or Senators or of their constituents. The Republican 
‘ Barnacles’ of France may well be as noxious as ever were the 
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aristocratic Barnacles of England, nor are they likely to be the 
less inefficient because their patrons are not Peers and Tories 
but middle-class Deputies or Senators and Republicans. France 
appears to be misgoverned by a gigantic Circumlocution Office. 
Such a state of things is perfectly conceivable. Arrangements 
which were once serviceable have got out of date; prefects, for 
instance, created to enforce the will of an omnipotent Consul or 
Emperor may have done much good in getting rid of the disorder 
and anarchy caused by the corruption and inefficiency of the 
Directory. But such prefects may now be thoroughly out of 
place under a parliamentary Republic which, if it is to prosper, 
ought to teach its citizens to take an active part in the conduct 
of public affairs. A parliamentary party which has enjoyed un- 
interrupted tenure of office for more than thirty years, even if it 
be not infected by corruption, is certain to abominate that gradual 
amendment of existing institutions which is necessary for their 
good working, but from a party point of view seems the mere 
disturbance of the best possible state of things in the best of all 
possible Republics. Revolution and reaction are equally the 
enemies of the rational reform which alone deserves the name of 
progress. 

(3) The Republic, it is asserted, has fostered a decline in 
public morality. 

Of the validity of such an allegation it is hard for a foreigner, 
or even a Frenchman, to form a sound judgment. The accusation 
inevitably comes from critics unfriendly to the existing state of 
things. No man, again, is a competent judge of the age in which 
he lives. The evils he denounces will generally be found, if he is 
possessed of exceptional common sense and equity, to have a real 
existence. But it needs more than sense and fairness to decide 
whether public vices are tending to increase or to decrease. The 
annals of England are on this point full of decisive instruction. 
The vices, both public and private, of Charles the Second and his 
Court are undoubted. The apparent decline of morality and 
religion after the Restoration has from the first attracted the 
attention of all moralists. The corruption of Walpole has be- 
come a by-word. The purchase and sale of parliamentary votes 
and seats at parts of the reign of George the Third is an indis- 
putable fact. Yet, to a thinker who surveys the history of Eng- 
land from 1660 to 1860 as a whole, it becomes plain that public 
ethics slowly but gradually improved throughout each successive 
generation. The Restoration itself has been complimented 
by the description of an era of good legislation. The morality 
of Walpole and his followers rose above the ethical standard 
of the Restoration. In the early years of George the Third 
politicians were no doubt shocked at acts of baseness and 
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treachery which by Marlborough and his contemporaries wer 
accounted necessary features of public life. The conscience of 
George the Third, however, during the first quarter at any rate 
of his reign did not prevent him from increasing his parliamentary 
influence by the administration of, to use his own expression, 
‘golden pills’; and members of Parliament assuredly were at 
times offered and accepted bribes which in 1800 would have been 
scorned by the most venal of parliamentary politicians. Even at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the disinterested virtue of 
Chatham and of William Pitt excited not only admiration but 
astonishment. Peel or Palmerston would in 1850 have deemed 
it an absurdity or an insult to have been complimented on 
having held or left office with perfectly clean hands. Periods 
which to contemporaries may have seemed times of retrogression 
were then in the public life of England eras of gradual but assured 
moral development. Who, even among Frenchmen, could under- 
take to say whether during thirty years and more of settled 
government the public spirit of the country may not have greatly 
risen? There are some facts which excite the belief or the firm 
hope that this is so. Never probably was there a Minister whose 
personal and private character stood higher than that of Guizot, 
Yet the closing years of Guizot’s power were marked by strange 
scandals. M. Teste, a former member of the Cabinet and Presi- 
dent of the Court of Cassation and a high officer of the Legion of 
Honour, was found guilty of corruption. Cubieres, a Lieutenant- 
General and Peer of France, was convicted of being a party to 
this disgraceful transaction. Guizot himself admitted cognisance 
of political transactions in the now forgotten affair of Petit, which 
hardly admitted of defence. Lamartine could declare in Parlia- 
ment, and declare as it turned out with truth, that the Govern- 
ment would perish by ‘a revolution of contempt.’ The feeling 
that the Orleanist régime was in some way or other tainted with 
corruption spread not only among politicians but among the 
mass of the people. No blame which the severest of censors 
could launch against the Third Republic could be stronger than 
the utterances of Tocqueville about Louis Philippe’s whole system 
of administration. He was no democrat ; he saw in the triumph of 
the mob on the 24th of February 1848 the ruin of liberty, which 
to him meant the temporary cessation of all true progress ; but his 
Reminiscences * of 1848 give expression to his own personal relief 
that the moral baseness of the Orleanist régime had come to 
an end. 
But even though there may be good grounds for supposing 
2 Souvenirs de Alexis de Tocqueville (1893 ed.), pp. 120-125. This most 


interesting picture of a most extraordinary era has hardly received in England 
the study it deserves. 
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that in France of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the tone 
of public life may have risen, as the tone of public life rose in 
England from the middle of the seventeenth till, at any rate, the 
middle of the nineteenth century, this gives no reason to assume 
that those who deplore or denounce defects of public life under the 
Republic are victims of a delusion. Their censures rest upon and 
call attention to a most important principle: The violence of 
even justifiable revolutions imperils reasonable liberty, while it 
lowers public morality. 

I knew [writes Tocqueville] that though a great revolution may some- 
times lay the foundations of a country’s freedom, yet a succession of 
revolutions makes the growth in any country of freedom regulated by law 
an impossibility.’ 

The truth is [said the Duke of Wellington] I never rightly understood the 
characters at that period [i.e. the time of Marlborough] or made due allow- 
ances for them until I observed the effects which the Revolution in France 
had produced upon the minds of their statesmen. After such movements 
the principles of men become relaxed. They are then not so much attached 
to dynasties or to principles as their successors become afterwards even to 


party.* 


The words of the great thinker and the great General apply 
only indirectly to modern France. No one would hardly venture 
to impute to any French statesman of to-day the turpitudes of 
Marlborough or of Talleyrand and his contemporaries. But the 
language both of Tocqueville and of Wellington reminds us that 
France has been passing through more than a century of revolu- 
tions, and must still suffer morally from this terrible experience. 
Yet to one who tries to balance the strength against the weak- 
ness of the Third Republic language of warning is also full of 
encouragement. More than thirty years of orderly government 
encourage the hope that the era of revolution is reaching its close, 
and that faults begotten by revolutionary habits will also de- 
crease under the influence of settled order combined with extended 
liberty. The j’ai vécu of Sieyés contains, as applied to a State, 
no cynical defence of tergiversation or treachery, but the profound 
truth that capacity for existence means power of adaptation to 
the varying requirements of new circumstances, and that for a 
nation life is the surest evidence of strength. 

A. V. Dicey. 


* Ibid. p. 94. 
“ Stanhope’s Conversations with the Duke of Wellington (third ed.), p. 157. 
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THE Conciliation Bill has come and gone ; gone, we may hope, to 
the limbo of departed Bills, for indeed it was a measure that 
pleased no one—the ghost of such a proposal will, we are assured, 
trouble us never again. But this much of good has resulted from 
its introduction to the attention of the House—it has shown once 
more how well-nigh impossible it is to frame any measure for 
woman suffrage which shall do justice to wives and mothers in 
all classes, and to the working woman. It has also evoked a very 
large number of most excellent speeches. For perhaps the first 
time woman’s suffrage has been debated in Parliament with 
thought, courtesy, dignity, and a true sense of the importance of 
the issue to women themselves and to the country at large. All 
Englishmen should study the debate—for, strange as it may 
appear, though there is an instinct, there would seem to be no 
kind of reasoned conviction amongst men, as to the normal status 
of women, and the part they should play in the body politic apart 
from the functions of wife and mother. 

Is theirs an educational, moral, persuasive power? or is it the 
power of the law, the policeman, and the sword? Both powers 
are necessary and valuable, but they cannot co-exist in the same 
person. You cannot at the same time persuade and compel, for 
persuasion immediately becomes a threat. It is no matter of 
wonder that the mass of women wish to retain the moral power 
which has always been theirs, and are more than willing to leave 
the administration of law with all its terrors to the other sex—the 
woman’s attitude towards offenders is one of mercy and pardon, 
she seeks to mitigate punishment. We know how painful and 
impossible Queen Victoria felt it to be to sign the official document 
that condemned a murderer to death. That is the true woman’s 
view, though women may theoretically agree that capital punish- 
ment is a necessity. Even Queen Elizabeth, who was of the 
nature of fierce women, and not over scrupulous, found it difficult 
to sign the death-warrant for Queen Mary, though her life had 
been conspired against by Mary, not once but over and over again. 
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The debate on the Bill will help everyone to realise how important 
is the woman’s part of moral force. We may trust that we shall 
never again hear that worn jest, to which Professor Oliver Lodge 
the other day put his name, of ‘ Paupers, lunatics and criminals,’ 
with whom it would appear that he considers women are classed. 
Indeed, we rate ourselves more highly. I never before heard that 
it was a sign of foolishness to recognise your limitations : is it not 
rather the beginning of wisdom? And if the mass of women do 
not want the vote, is it not that they instinctively feel that their 
true life and work lie elsewhere than in government? 

We admit that women have had some reason to complain of 
the way in which their demands have hitherto been treated 
politically. They have been led to hope for success when in truth 
success was never in sight. In the present Parliament members 
may be classified somewhat after this fashion : 

(1) Those who strongly approve the woman’s vote. 

(2) Those who as strongly disapprove it. 

(83 Those who are lost in the maze of a supposed logical neces- 
sity, but dread the consequences of the vote. 

(4) Those who have no opinion either way. 

(5) Those who have an opinion, but, like ‘ Brer Rabbit,’ lie 
low. 

(6) Those who are ready to make party capital out of it. 

Outside the House the average citizen is often moved by the 
supposed logical necessity—and some men seem afraid to deny 
women anything they ask for, as if they were children clamouring 
for a new doll. The late Mr. William Cory put the true logic of 
the situation for us into a nutshell. ‘ Ladies, you cannot have the 
vote, because you cannot do the fighting.’ The municipal vote 
may logically be ours, because we share the work and the respon- 
sibility with men. We do not sail the ships, or work the railroads, 
or conduct the finance, or fight by land or by sea. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the suffrage agitation has both directly and 
indirectly weakened the municipal part of the woman’s movement. 
The standard of women candidates needs to be a high one; quality 
not quantity must be our motto. But it is melancholy to reflect 
how little the ordinary woman values her municipal vote. Often 
she does not know that she has a vote; when she does know she 
often refuses to be put on the register. ‘ It is too far to go,’ ‘ It 
is not worth while,’ ‘There is never anyone of importance on 
district councils’ are some of the excuses with which we are 
familiar. The emphatic ‘I never sign anything and never vote,’ 
evidently implying a deep moral purpose, is the despair of the 
canvasser. But if these things are true, and they are attested on 
all sides, why should the State give the parliamentary vote to 
women? It cannot be for the good of a nation to have a huge but 
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stagnant political force, which would be liable on occasion ty 
spring into life and rush the polls. 

It is remarkable that America has not yet given her women the 
municipal vote,’ that vote which our countrywomen have for som, 
years enjoyed, but which they neglect, although it gives them 
power over the rates, a considerable part of taxation. 

It is remarkable also that America has not extended th 
political vote beyond the four Western States, where there is 
sparse population, with a large preponderance of male voters, |p 
Colorado many men and women voters desire that woman’s yotg 
should be taken from her. The suggestion, I hear, is freely 
discussed. American opinion appears to be that the four suffrage 
States are behind the others in social legislation. 

Those noble, historic words, Liberty, Equality, have bea 
constantly used and misused in this controversy. Liberty is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. Equality, in the sense 
of equality of rights, can never obtain as between men ani 
women, because they have not equality of duties, and every right 
connotes a duty. If the word ‘equality’ must be used in the 
argument it should be thus ; men and women have equal, but not 
identical, rights and duties. 

It has been said that the extension of the suffrage to women 
is a foregone conclusion ; meaning thereby that, as the vote has 
been gradually extended to different classes of men in the past, 
such extension is now due to women. But the woman’s vote is 
an entirely new departure, comparable to nothing in history, and 
the suggestion is made in the face of the organised opposition of 
women, driven to defend themselves and their rights and to pro- 
test against being turned into amateur politicians against their 
will, or governed by women who would only ‘represent them 

but misrepresent them.’ When the agricultural labourer was 
given a vote, were any protests heard from farm labourers? 

Mr. Cecil Chapman, in a letter to the Times of the 11th of 
July, says ‘ that the absence of ‘‘ the woman’s point of view’ is 
the root cause of inefficiency and injustice in the laws which I 
administer. . . . I know of no remedy except that of giving 
women the vote.’ Some of us may think ‘the woman’s point of 
view ’ has undue predominance at present, but if Mr. Chapman 
truly desires to have the woman’s view he can only get it from 
non-political women. It recalls Mr. Herbert Spencer’s saying 
that he lived in boarding-houses that he might the more 
conveniently study woman. He was assured that they did not 
afford good opportunities for so delicate an investigation! It is 
quite certain that the woman’s view, at its best and highest, 
must be sought for in quiet places aloof from party compromises 
and struggles. We quite agree with him that it is a national 


* It is said that in Kansas the Municipal vote has been given. 
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asset of untold value, but by its very nature it grows and flourishes 
under conditions special to itself in the complete freedom of the 
woman’s life. Mr. Chapman also says that ‘ from his point of 
view it is @ matter of no importance whether a majority or a 
minority of women desire the change.’ Mr. Chapman would not 
use these words probably if he were sure of his majority, and we 
do not think the electors will agree with him. It is a view with 
which all tyrannies seek to justify themselves. 

The political Pageant of the Women’s March of the Ten 
Thousand was, everyone agrees, a beautiful and in some ways & 
pathetic display of energy, ingenuity, persistence, and lavish ex- 
penditure. But what solid impressions could it leave upon the 
spectator? ‘Ce ne sont pas des pauvres alors?’ came from a 
foreign observer. ‘What can these women want more?’ 
Liberty, money, leisure to organise, a great city given up to their 
use, police to protect them, force, in the shape of mere man, to 
carry the banners—such were the conditions of the March. Some 
of us can remember the march of the matchmakers from the East 
End to Westminster to protest against Mr. Robert Lowe’s tax 
on matches. They arrived dusty, weary, and unkempt, but they 
carried a conviction of women struggling for their daily bread ; 
their action was so unpremeditated and unexpected, made, more- 
over, in such simple good faith, that the tax was rendered im- 
possible. ‘There would be no need for them ‘ to march ’ to-day— 
there are many channels by which their wishes could become 
known. 

Displays and pageants are dangerous things in politics, where 
we need brain power and cool, dispassionate deliberation. Our 
Scotch and Irish kinsmen constantly accuse us, as a nation, of 
sentimentalism ; we think that, with women in politics, political 
advertisement and political pageantry might become frequent, and 
that appeal would be made not to the national sense of justice, nor 
to the powers of sheer reason and reflection, but to the emotion and 
sentiment of the people. There was one impression to be gained 
from the March of the Ten Thousand, and that was of the middle- 
class nature of the women’s movement. It has always had that 
character from its beginnings until to-day. We may go further 
and say that the movement has been politically indifferent to the 
claims of the working woman ; and yet if votes are necessary to 
defend the rights and redress the wrongs of women, the workers 
need them most. The Bills put forward by the parliamentary 
women have not been either just or generous to married women 
or to the single working woman. The then Prime Minister,’ 
speaking on Mr. Dickinson’s Bill, said ‘ it will enfranchise a small 
minority of well-to-do single women.’ The same criticism has 
been made on the Conciliation Bill. We believe that two new 
? Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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suffrage societies have been lately formed from the working 
women’s point of view, perhaps stimulated by the strong feeling 
of many men on this subject. The political women have also con. 
stantly opposed legislation to protect and defend women’s labour 
on the academic plea of the equality of the sexes. It was even 
once suggested by a lady speaker that if adult suffrage ensued— 
as it assuredly would—and women voters outnumbered men 
voters, the class of domestic servants might be deleted and left 
out in the cold. It was an unwomanly, ungrateful suggestion, 
Perhaps it was meant as a joke. 

It is time now that the mass of women made themselves 
heard, and they must lift up their voices with no uncertain sound. 
The unfortunate male elector, bewildered by shows, pageants, and 
political advertisements, has almost come to believe that the 
majority of women want the vote. We must undeceive him. It 
is always assumed on the suffragist side that the majority is theirs, 
though I have never heard that they definitely made such a claim. 
The poor male elector may well be puzzled. The last census gave 
the number of women as 21 ,486,107—more than one million, that 
is, in excess of men. I once suggested that we might grant the 
suffragists the odd 486,107—a large assumption—and we have 
opposed to them the adult women out of 21,000,000. We must 
now ascertain the precise facts. How many women desire the 
vote, how many are hostile to it, how many indifferent? It will 
be difficult to carry a suffrage grant in the face of a large and 
hostile majority. 

It is said that there are about 5,000,000 women workers. Now 
some 2,000,000 of these are domestic servants, a very large pro- 
portion of whom marry before middle life. Of the girls employed 
in factories the large majority in certain districts marry before 
they are twenty-one, and leave work, as do the married servants; 
so that the number of women workers is not a stable number as 
it would be in the case of men. How many of these women desire 
the vote? From a large country village the signatures of 1,123 
women were sent to the anti-suffrage petition. They were mostly 
the signatures of working women, and collected by working women 
in large measure. It is often suggested that all working women 
desire the vote. That is not my experience. It is the educated 
woman worker in the towns that is the prime mover of the fran- 
chise movement. Many of these work because they must, some 
because they wish. Some are in search of novelty. A scion of a 
noble house once told me that he was so bored at his father’s 
house ‘ with the footmen hurtling each other with the potatoes 
round the table that he got out.’ There are women who have the 
same feeling. These restless spirits doubtless desire the vote, 
but are they representative of the mass of Englishwomen? It 
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will be time enough to talk of woman’s vote when some millions 
of women ask for it. They have at present votes and representa- 
tion in the matters of domestic legislation for women and children, 
with control of the rates. They cannot logically, in my opinion, 
ask for more. 

I am permitted by the courtesy of Mrs. Beveridge, of Pitfold, 


Shottermill, to copy the 











SHOTTERMILL PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS’ POLL ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 






Guitprorp Division oF THE County oF SuRREY. 



















Voters on Register, and Lodger claims allowed to July, 1910 4 . 289 
Anti-Suffragists. 
Voters whose wives poll with them . : . . 156 
Voters whose wives poll for the vote . : - ; 5 
Voters whose wives take no part. : : i 
Widowers and Bachelors . ; <a 
Voters’ total against Woman Suffrage ‘ ‘ . 205 
Suffragists. 
Voters whose wives poll with them . ’ : a 
Voters whose wives poll against the vote . F : 1 
Widowers and Bachelors . ‘ ‘ : 2 
Voters’ total for Woman ‘Suffrage ; , 3 - 22 
Balance of the Register. 
Voters agreeing with their wives to take no part . 44 
Not polled through death, illness, removal, etc.. . 18 
Total counting to neither side . ° ‘ - 62 
Total Register ‘ : . 289 
Voters’ majority against Woman Suffrage ‘ : - 205—22 183 
Women’s majority on the register basis ‘ : . 157-24 133 









Anti-Suffrage majority . ‘ : . 316 


We next offer information (of precise pertinence on July 11th) derived 
from a complete poll of the 260 Women Ratepayers in the six contiguous and 
residential parishes of Haslemere (122), Shottermill (36), Hindhead (31), 
Fernhurst (29), Lynchmere (22), and Grayshott (20). 

Anti-Suffragist Widows, 61 Wives, 5 Spinsters, 40 . 106 
Suffragist Widows, 29 Wives, 7 Spinsters, 34 . 70 



















Anti-Suffragist majority . ; . 36 
The balance of the register (84) includes 50 who take no part. 
We could supplement these figures by more from outside the register, but 
without the precision given by a through-and-through restricted poll. 
ANNETTE SusANNAH BeEverince, M.R.A;S. 
(Wife of Henry Beveridge, Indian Civil Service, retired). 
Heten Corttanpt WHITEWAY 
(Wife of Richard Stephen Whiteway, J.P., 
Indian Civil Service, retired). 
Hon. Sec. and Hon. Treas. of the Shottermill Branch of the Women’s 
National Anti-Suffrage League. 














July 11th, 1910. 
VoL. LXVITI—No. 402 
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We must multiply these polls and ascertain the facts as regards 
the women and the electors. If the facts are as we believe, their 
declaration will help the electors and serve to calm an agitation 
which we believe to be disastrous to the true work and influence 
of women themselves, and ruinous to the position of England 
among the great nations of the West. 


ETHELBERTA HARRISON, 





THE WOMEN OF THE PASTON LETTERS 


Ir is not easy to think of George the Third as the ‘ advowed patron 
of letters.’ His grandfather who sat on the throne before him 
openly stated his distaste for painting and poetry, and was so 
furious at the sight of books that his Queen, who loved reading, 
had to practise it in secret in her closet. As for his son and 
successor, little was the attention he paid to books, little the 
respect he felt for the writers of them. 

Yet it was to George the Third the Paston Letters owed their 
popularity. He accepted at the hands of Fenn, ‘ the smatterer in 
antiquity ’ who had brought them to light, three bound volumes 
of the original manuscripts, Fenn himself rising from his knees 
a full-blown knight ‘as a mark of his Majesty’s gracious accept- 
ance.’ How quickly the royal interest faded away from them may 
be known from the fact that these literary treasures disappeared, 
in a@ way never yet explained, from the library at Buckingham 
Palace, to come to the surface again, after a whole century, 
amongst the heirlooms of a Suffolk squire. 

It was a good deed which gave the approval of the highest per- 
sonage in the realm to the publication of this medieval correspond- 
ence. It may not deserve the swelling words of Horace Walpole, 
who declared that the letters which Fenn had edited made all 
others not worth reading. ‘To some people the very look of the 
pages and their uncouth spelling and obsolete phrases is repellent. 
But it is certain that thousands of Englishmen feel the archaic 
charm of the old-fashioned words and read them with delight. 
Unstified by the atmosphere these letters keep, one crawls out 
from beneath inventories, law processes and muniments, to find 
something compelling in the personal note that runs through 
them. 

For here are documents of human interest. Business dictates 
them as a rule, yet all the great emotions find a play in them. 
Tales of events so tragic they are wet with a strong man’s tears ; 
medieval jests as ponderous as the artillery of the period, with as 
great a reek ; familiar gossip of the home and high affairs of state ; 
the calf love of one of the first Eton boys and the deadly feuds 
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which made Norfolk a hissing and byword even in those troubled 
times ; master and man, gentle and simple, mistresses and maids, 
they are all there in the salvage taken from the chests and hutches 
of Caister Castle. 

Rightly considered, they have power within them to awaken 
even a sluggish imagination to thoughts of the ancestors who 
begot us and helped to make us what we are. They make their 
appeal to us, especially in what they permit us to see of a woman’s 
life in the fifteenth century. 

The reign of Queen Victoria has been conspicuous, amongst 
other things, for the complete transformation in the education and 
standing of women. The Mohammedan idea of a mental training 
avowedly inferior to that of men has long since been banished 
from these coasts, though not without a certain male resentment 
and scorn for which there is little justification. The energy and 
zeal with which the sex has endeavoured to solve its own parti- 
cular problems, or seeks to fulfil its own destiny, are not to be 
lightly dismissed with scathing epithets. But the lust of conquest 
grows upon them, and to-day, having invaded and subdued other 
provinces, the irreconcilables amongst them are clamouring at 
the gates of Parliament or on Mr. Asquith’s doorstep for the 
suffrage which is to make them truly free. 

In the light of these claims and of changes which are nothing 
short of revolutionary, it is not without profit to look back and see 
what manner of women they were when the inferiority of their 
sex was unquestioned. 

We are neither a very literary nor a very imaginative people : 
our feet are planted firmly upon the present ; but it cannot fail to 
be useful to know how the ladies of our native land employed 
themselves four hundred and fifty years ago, how far their minds 
were cultivated, what degree of liberty was allowed to them, what 
use they made of it ; in short, to what extent we can detect in the 
quaintly moving figures of the remote York and Lancastrian days 
the essentially modern woman. 

In these letters we have a portrait gallery of fifteenth-century 
dames, from the living presentment of Margaret Paston herself, 
the careful mother and most loving wife, to the coquette Kate 
Dudley flitting before us for a moment with her sidelong glances 
and her many lovers until she is swallowed up again in the dust 
and death of vanished years. 

As we read we realise the significance of the subordinate part 
women were compelled to play. They were cheap and too readily 
come at. If the test of civilisation is the place it assigns to 
women, England had yet far to travel. Law with its statutes, 
Religion with its precepts, Manners with their arbitrary rules, 
all combined to keep them in a state of subjection. It is true that 
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whilst ‘the embers of the older chivalry retained their warmth ’ 
no decent man could be found to throw ridicule on the loftier con- 
ceptions of womanhood. But the great code of honour was little 
more than a magnificent memory. Unless the contemporary 
poems and romances belie them, gentlemen made the worst use 
of their opportunities when Beauty in distress fell into their hands. 
The night was setting upon Chivalry. Already Cervantes and 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance were drawing near; the 
lance couched at the windmill was to inflict a fatal wound upon 
the extravagances and bankrupt enthusiasms of the Order which 
had once enlisted the gallantry of Europe. 

The age bore inhumanly upon a woman. Let her tongue wag 
too freely : lo! the gossip’s bridle and the ducking stool! Death 
by flames or boiling water awaited her if she poisoned a rival 
or murdered a husband, or even rang the changes on counterfeit 
coin. She was in danger of a public flogging if she were guilty 
of drunkenness or a theft below twelve pence. Any man who 
could stammer through a few written words could plead ‘ benefit 
of clergy ’ for a first offence, a plea that could never be valid for 
her though she were a prodigy of learning. 

Public opinion in the fifteenth century was guilty of the brutal 
egotism which accounted all mothers and wives as the inferiors 
of their sons and husbands. It restricted their education, denied 
them the rights of property, and saw without interference or even 
concern defenceless and wealthy widows forced into iniquitous 
marriages. If the men of the period could have listened to the 
big voice of John Knox rolling out from his pulpit how foolish 
were women—how frail, impatient, inconsistent, and how men 
were above them even as God is above the angels—they would 
have acclaimed it as a most true gospel. 

In the Paston Letters we have glimpses of the life feminine 
from girlhood to extreme old age. All ages are here, all condi- 
tions. The heiress of the Duke of Norfolk, belated in her arrival, 
welcomed with unbounded delight ; the disowned babe of angry 
Heydon swearing to cut off the nose of his sinning wife; on 
through maids and matrons to old Agnes Paston, she of the heavy 
hand and the loud voice, sinking into the tomb through weight of 
years—we have them all before us. 

What girlhood meant when Henry the Sixth was King may 
be plainly discerned in what is told us of Elizabeth the daughter 
of Agnes Paston aforesaid. A Venetian who visited this country 
about the year 1497 was shocked by the want of affection on the 
part of parents towards their children, whom they treated harshly 
and put out to service in the houses of other people. At first sight 
the case of Elizabeth Paston would seem to confirm his assertions. 
There is little doubt that in those days girls were brutally treated. 
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Society inclining in its conversation as in its feeding to grossness, 
they found it hard to escape obscene talk. They caught more 
than the echoes of the hard swearing heard on all sides, and imi- 
tated it, to the disgust of moralists and preachers. In their own 
persons they were liable to indignity and subjected to the roughest 
of domestic discipline. Elizabeth Paston was kept in seclusion 
by her mother Agnes, who would not permit her to speak to any 
visitor or even to hold any conversation with the servants of the 
house. ‘And,’ continues Elizabeth Clere, her gossip, ‘ she hath 
since Easter the most part been beaten once in the week or twice, 
and sometimes twice in one day, and her head broken in two or 
three places.’ 

The great anxiety of her mother was to be rid of her, nor does 
she show a reluctance to be gone. Even the personal disfigure- 
ment of Stephen Scrope, her senior by thirty years, could not 
appal her, so anxious is she to marry and find a door of escape from 
the irksomeness of her lot. 

Margaret Paston was a good woman and a kind, yet there was 
little love lost between her daughter Anne and her. Again we 
meet with the same want of tenderness, the same strained rela- 
tionship, the same anxiety to commit to a guardian or a husband 
that responsiblity which should be dear to a mother’s heart. 

But there is palliation for the parents as well as commisera- 
tion for their offspring. Undoubtedly there was much severity, 
a want of affection, more apparent perhaps than real, an intrusion 
of commercialism into what should have been the sacred domain 
of the family ties. But Margaret Paston doled out her caresses 
with a deliberate niggardliness ; she was uncompassionate in all 
kindness. For English homes were still dominated by the feudal 
idea which demanded in the youth of both sexes self-repression 
and control ; above all, a respect for order. It sent out boys and 
girls into alien households that they might learn manners and 
what was due to others, and not from any motives of unconcern 
or selfishness. 

Nor must it be forgotten that a change was taking place in the 
manners and claims of children. The revolt of woman had begun. 
There was less deference to parents, less respect for elders. It 
may well be that this attitude, so novel and disquieting, called out 
a harsher and more repressive spirit in mothers like Agnes and 
Margaret Paston. 

As for a girl’s education, that of Elizabeth was by no means 
neglected. If there was no inducement to the higher study of 
letters which a later and presumably more enlightened period 
decided should be reserved for princesses, her father the judge 
seems to have taken care that she should receive the best training of 
the day. Her letters show that she could express herself with ease 
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and fluency ; her spelling was not worse than that of other women. 
For her reading her father’s library was at hand with its moral 
treatises, its primers of etiquette, and with those chivalrous and 
legendary stories which may have made the strongest appeal to a 
maiden’s mind. 

Her days were spent in carding the wool, heckling the flax, or 
at the spinning wheel. Hers too to sew and knit, and (doubtless) 
to submit to many a homily on the management of a household. 
Her duties done, she could turn to such amusements as cheered 
the days or whiled away the long evenings in the country. We 
know, on the authority of the Venetian, that English girls were 
splendid horsewomen, and Elizabeth could dance as well as ride. 
Unless she was lacking in the usual accomplishments, she could 
embroider and play upon the harp or some other musical instru- 
ment; whilst chess and draughts and backgammon were familiar 
and favourite diversions. Conversation, as a means of entertain- 
ment, was cultivated but sparingly; the family of the Pastons 
escaped boredom, that eternal enemy of our race, and enlivened 
the hours of dulness after dinner (at six of the clock) by games 
and forfeits, the telling of stories and the asking of riddles. 

So sped the years of girlhood, until before the eyes of the 
maiden ripe for wedlock there arose the inevitable vision of 
Marriage. 

But it must be confessed that the deity had an itching palm. 
Cupid spelt cupidity. If nowadays ‘ Love goes amongst us with a 
limping gait and blear eyes,’ he descended to soil his shining wings 
with the dross of the market-place then. 

The Venetian visitor asserts that he had ‘never noticed any- 
one either at Court or amongst the lower orders to be in love, 
whence one must conclude either that the English are the most 
discreet lovers in the world, or that they are incapable of love.’ 
Policy might dictate a marriage, business or interest might deter- 
mine it ; love had little or nothing to do with it. Beauty, manners, 
wit, good-humour, piety, or any other qualification of mind or 
body, had little power to recommend ; money only made a woman 
entirely agreeable. 

So well understood was this that men had no scruples to set 
themselves as fortune hunters. The career of John Paston the 
younger is an illustration of this. He made, after protracted 
negotiations, a marriage than which nothing could have been more 
frankly commercial, although nothing apparently could have given 
more satisfaction. But his life for many years before had been 
a persistent hunting of heiresses. If he had not met with the fair 
and noble lady with the large fortune and powerful connexions 
for whom he had been looking sinée his early youth, it was no 
fault of his. ‘ Purvey me a wyffe ’ is the burden of his cry to his 
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elder brother : whether it be the Lady Bourchier in high life, or 
the widow of Black Friars in low ; be it Master Fitzwalter’s sister, 
‘that she might come into Christian man’s hands,’ or the 
daughter of the draper Eberton, for whom he hath such ‘ phan- 
tasy ’ that he is willing to take her in preference to another with 
a (slightly) larger dot—it is all one to him. The money was the 
thing. Into this net with the wide meshes all fish were welcome 
so long as they were gold fish. 

‘Edmund Paston tells his brother William, ‘ Here is lately 
fallyn a wydow in Woorstede,’ and proposes to secure her hand 
for him. He mentions that she is called a fair gentlewoman, but 
the great thing evidently is her gear, ‘ a hundred marks in money, 
stuff of household, plate to the value of a hundred marks, and 40l. 
by the year in land.’ 

We have moved on since the days of these Pastons. In our 
novels it is a sense of unworthiness on the part of the penniless 
suitor that has to be overcome. An immense fortune is the one 
thing to close the lips of the devout lover and drive him into the 
wilderness. 

The conventional announcement in our newspapers, ‘ A mar- 
riage has been arranged and will take place,’ is an exact descrip- 
tion of matrimony in the earlier periods of our history. Preference 
or predilection on the part of the girls had little to do with it, 
Marriage was something not to be decided independently of the 
will of the parents by the mutual inclination of the young people 
themselves. It was a lifelong connexion for the due performance 
of which the parents would make all necessary arrangements at 
the proper time. Girls had seldom the privilege of saying ‘ No.’ 
They were expected to show readiness in accepting whatever was 
offered them. 

We may flesh our satire, if we will, in the espousals of those 
days; we may denounce the cold and calculating spirit which 
arranged them. It remains for us still to explain why it is that 
whilst affairs of the heart constantly end in discord or the Divorce 
Court, this wedlock by arrangement of parents or guardian gener- 
ally proved happy and harmonious. Those who are sticklers for 
love, or who believe in the one affinity whom we must sooner or 
later meet or else die unsatisfied, have to deal with the fact that 
such marriages—loveless, sordid as they often were, the marriages 
which a later sentiment holds in abhorrence—were yet the unions 
from which sprang the domestic life of England with all its charm 
and goodness. It was born of no romantic pangs, yet out of it 
Love blossomed in many a home in that wild age and grew with 
the years. It derived its existence, in our judgment, from com- 
mon sense, and from the same profound awe for the sacrament of 
marriage noticeable in Ireland of to-day. 
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Dr. Johnson was of opinion that ‘ marriages would be in 
general as happy, and often more so, if they were made by the 
Lord Chancellor without the parties having any choice in the 
matter.’ It is possible to disagree with him whilst turning a 
wistful glance to the control and orderliness of the past. For 
what is more important to the community than the question of 
marriage? Is it too much to say that all other affairs of the State 
are subsidiary to the way in which the youth of the generation 
pair off ? 

Yet it is increasingly evident that much of the wedlock of the 
century is a failure, or at the best a falling away from the ideal 
dear to the English heart of an intended, foreordained union of 
the soul of man with the soul of woman, indissoluble and beyond 
compare. There can be few clergymen arrived at middle life who 
have not been called upon to pronounce the blessing of the Church 
upon scores of marriages unblest from the beginning, who have 
not lamented the necessity of joining together those who were best 
kept apart. 

There is no word in the English language which has been more 
perverted than that of Love. How many love matches are there 
in which the choice appears to have been regulated by no principle 
of fitness or wisdom or expediency! How often in the divine 
name of Love has a lukewarm preference, a sudden whim, an 
emotion of pique, a fleeting fancy, a mere brute fascination, 
launched the barque of two young lives upon the flood of tender 
passion to carry it to shipwreck, or into the great waste of waters 
where the trade winds of domestic unhappiness are never still ! 

If children in the fifteenth century had too little to say in view 
of their life settlement, now they appear to have too much. 
Authority should still continue to guide and control the divinest 
and deepest of all human intuitions. At a time when the parental 
rule is relaxing, or altogether ceased ; when the door of the registry 
office stands open to every undesirable with the price of a licence 
in his pocket ; when the name of Love is invoked and accepted 
as a reason why drunkenness, phthisis, consanguinity, and mad- 
ness should pass on to generations unborn their dreadful endow- 
ment of disorders to mind and body; when the control of the 
minister of religion has become a sinecure—in such a time as this 
the discipline of home and guardianship should be once more 
asserted, there should grow up amongst us, what must surely 
come as the world goes on, a deeper sense on the part of parent 
and child of moral responsibility in this matter of marriage. 

Our ancestors of the Paston days had the advantage of us in at 
least three respects. They married more readily. Life was pre- 
carious enough in those times, but, as they were less afraid of life 
than we are, so they were less terrified at the idea of marriage. 
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It was the natural condition. All looked forward to it. It was, 
to quote Defoe, ‘like death, a leap in the dark,’ but they wer 
cheerfully prepared for its issues. Its importance and necessity 
was an article of general belief. 

Then, again, the tie itself was held more sacred. Even th 
approaches to it were safeguarded. In the long negotiations 
which passed as courtship between Sir John Paston and Anne 
Haute—the lady of Calais—the most immediate concern of this 
unusual lover was ‘ to be rid of her.’ But something approagh. 
ing betrothal had taken place between them, and Sir John 
lingered on in the toils until a dispensation from Rome, that costly 
and difficult procedure, annulled it. 

This inviolability of the sacred tie finds further illustration 
in the one episode of true love which glows in the page of mer. 
cenary alliances like some bright casual flower in a desert. Richand 
Calle—a trusted retainer of the Pastons—took advantage of his 
intimacy with the family to woo and to win Margery, the sister 
of Sir John. The gorge of the whole household rose at the idea 
of this alliance. The mother was as furious as her gentle nature 
permitted ; the brothers, seeing in imagination their sister ‘ sell- 
ing candles and mustard in Framlingham market,’ flouted and 
threatened ; the Church, invoked as a final resort, spake solemn 
words to bring the trembling girl to obedience. 

Yet Love rose triumphant above the conventions of society, 
the scorn of the countryside and angry relatives. After an 
examination by the Bishop of Norwich, Calle and the young 
gentlewoman who had not disdained to return his affection were 
made one. They had plighted their solemn troth, and what was 
that in the eye of God but matrimony itself? The Bishop ai- 
mitted it as no less binding, and gave sanctuary to the damsel— 
repelled from her mother’s door—until the wedding could take 
place. In those days, to have an engagement made null and void 
you must needs go, not into a court for breach of promise, but to 
Rome itself, the centre of all things. 

As marriages were more of obligation and with a deeper sense 
of responsibility, so they were more permanent than our own. 
There were no offices for the registration of a tie purely legal; no 
judge had arisen whose function it was to set asunder those whom 
God had joined together. Married folk lived all the happier for 
the knowledge that so long as the stroke of death was withheld 
they were to companion one another through the whole journey 
of life to the final resting place. If there were numberless alli- 
ances in which there was never a spark of passion, there can be 
little doubt that the effects of habit, the growth of sentiment, the 
sanction of religion, and the gradual approximation of tastes and 
sympathies brought husband and wife very near to each other. 
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Marriage to them meant more than cohabitation. It was 
recognised as the bond which is the only one none can share, and 
which none can put aside. And this is the bond rendered nuga- 
tory by divorce—that practice so rapidly growing in its numbers 
and facilities, reducing wedlock to a union during pleasure, and 
rendering , as Comte saw clearly enough, ‘ the noble service of the 
Church of England futile and undignified.’ The ideal of the 
marriage state has suffered eclipse in -these later generations ; the 
permanent, indissoluble union of the past is in danger of giving 
place to a system of cheap divorces and weekly weddings. 

Now we pass to the wives and matrons. As her letters are 
the most numerous, so it is the personality of Margaret Paston 
which engages us the most. She walked along the most prosaic 
path which leads to the bridal chamber, and walked willingly 
enough. There were no fierce ardours of courtship, no passage 
of romance; her husband was a man of affairs, with but little 
inclination to the complaisances of married life, yet she was 
happy. Happy, too, in spite of more solicitudes than fall to the 
lot of most wives. 

What was demanded of the wife of John Paston was that she 
should share the mischances of a husband stabbed by an open 
enemy, incarcerated in the Tower by a royal friend; wounded a 
second time, and committed again and again to the Fleet ; that 
she should endure long absences and spaces of silence tenanted 
only by fears, whilst protecting the possessions of the absent man 
from actual siege, or still more deadly assaults through the law. 
Once she withstood an investment, twelve against a thousand, 
until her living chamber was mined, and she was carried out by 
Lord Moleyns’ men; on another occasion she defended Hellesdon 
against its claimants, though at the expense of her health. Hers 
was the mortification of seeing Caister Castle, ‘ the fayrest flower 
of our garlond,’ fall into the hands of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
carried it by force of arms. Yet through all these tribulations, 
and many others which came upon her, there is little repining. 
She is perfectly free from the least taint of sickly melancholy 
or morbid drooping. 

Apart from these warlike risks, it was her duty, when her lord 
was away, to negotiate with the farmers, to receive overtures for 
leases, to accept threats of lawsuits, and to take measures to 
prevent their fruition. They were poor days for farming: prices 
were low, tenants were out of heart, and the husbandmen were on 
other fields than those of peaceful tillage. The lands must still 
yield their revenues or the stewardship of Margaret would be 
called in question. ‘Hither she gathered shrewdly or else she 
spent lewdly,’ said her husband. 

He seems to have suffered from the congenital taint of 
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stinginess which is considered by a true woman to be one of the 
marks of a married man. She has to remind him once and again 
of her need of clothes. With complete confidence in his taste 
(or her own complexion) she asks him to bring with him from 
London cloth for her gown ‘ what colour that pleaseth you.’ 

Stubbes, in his Anatomie of Abuses, is very severe upon the 
women of the period. He draws a bitter picture of them, with 
bought hair not their own, defaced with paintings and slibber- 
sauces, their fingers clogged with rings, stiff with ruffs ‘ smeared 
and starched in the devil’s liquor,’ not hesitating to wear the 
doublets and jerkins of a man’s attire, with ‘ gewgaws ranged 
about their frontiers’ (i.e. ornaments for the hair), above all the 
head-dress of enormous height which so excited the ire of con- 
temporary preachers and satirists ; ‘ then on top of their stately 
turrets stand their other capitol ornaments, as French hood, hatte, 
cappe, kercher, and such like.’ 

It is not likely that Margaret Paston fell under this list asa 
woman of fashion. Out of the whole arsenal of female vanity 
there is mention made only in the Letters of a girdle, and some- 
thing for her neck, some black lace and cloth for a gown or hood. 
She had a love for positive colours, blue and bright sanguine 
making an especial appeal to her. 

As we have seen, even in the woman’s own province of attire 
she is willing to be guided by her husband. After the manner of 
her countrywomen, her attitude towards him is one of submis- 
sion and respect. Yet she possessed his confidence and affection 
to the full. Paston was not uxorious in his correspondence. 
Reticence was the mode of those days as effusiveness was that of a 
later century. But the iron bands of conventionality could not 
always restrain his feeling when writing to ‘myn owne dere 
sovereyn lady.’ 

How dear he was to her we know from many instances, 
When he is away from home and ill, she would sooner hear of his 
recovery than have a new gown. For his sake she went on a 
pilgrimage to Walsingham. With her it was not an economical 
way of paying one’s debts to God, or of asking a favour from Him 
on behalf of another, to vow a pilgrimage, then to pay a mite of a 
ragged urchin to blister his feet instead of her own. She would 
doubtless walk every step of that way which Royalty did not hesi- 
tate to tread before and after her. For her, as for the humblest 
peasant, the Milky Way was specially set in the heavens to guide 
all faithful to the shrine. From her simple faith and unquestion- 
ing piety nothing could be more remote than the spirit of a later 
traveller, the Dutch Erasmus, poking his fun at the place, the 
priests, the gigantic finger of St. Peter, the fragments of the true 
Cross, ‘of which there are enough, if brought together, to lade 
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a merchantman,’ and the people who are fools enough to go on 
pilgrimages. 

In her, heavenly cares mingled with earthly. She cared for 
her husband’s body as well as for his soul. She kept him supplied 
with warm garments, and sent him wifely injunctions concerning 
his health. She probably quacked her family and dependents, 
relying rather upon a few simple preparations from herbs than 
upon the advice of doctors. Indeed, she shared with Montaigne, 
and for the same reasons, a distrust of men of medicine. Nor 
without cause. It was a gloomy period in the history of the 
healing art, when nameless abominations passed as specifics, and 
when any man might practise upon the bodies of his neighbours. 

‘ Also, for Godde’s sake bewarr what medesyns ye take of any 
fysyssyans of London : I schal never trust to them because of your 
fadyr and myn onkel, whose sowlys Godde assoyle.’ Such was the 
earnest advice she sent to her husband, a very sick man, lying 
amidst the contagions of the Fleet. Both she and his mother-in- 
law were of one mind, that the greatest help he could have in 
preserving his health was to ‘ be wel dyetyd of mete and drynke.’ 

It remains now but to look at motherhood in these medieval 
times. 

There is no better representative of maternity in its more 
austere aspect than Agnes, widow of William Paston, the good 
Judge. She never forgets what is due to the consort of a Justice 
of the Common Pleas; in a sense she sits upon the Bench and 
promulgates decrees. She brooks no opposition to her will. Her 
heavy hand and loud voice are known and dreaded by the mem- 
bers of her household. Her daughter Elizabeth, as we have seen, 
knew the weight of the one, her son did not escape the threaten- 
ings of the other. ‘ At the Reverence of God,’ beseeches the 
priest Sir James Gloys, ‘let some interposition go betwixt you 
and my mistress your mother or ye go to London, and all that ye 
do shall speed the better ; for she is set on great malice, and every 
man that she speaketh with knoweth her heart, and it is like to be 
a foul noise all over the country without it soon be ceased.’ 

When her daughter writes to her, she comes into her presence 
on all fours with ‘ Right worshipful, and my most entirely beloved 
mother, in the most lowly manner I recommend me into your 
good motherhood.’ She is a good friend to the clergy, but they 
too know the rough side of her tongue. Uncompromising in the 
management of her estates, she maintains her rights through 
thick and thin. Let the popular indignation clamour as loudly as 
it will, the wall she has built across the roadway shall stand. 

Though she is more sparing in her blessings than her daughter- 
in-law, her heart is not all adamant. There is a tender place in it 
for her grandsons. It is probable she reserves for them the 
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affection which she had deemed it weakness to have conferred 
upon her more immediate descendants. 

To the family interest she is entirely loyal. An instance of 
this occurred when she was stricken in years and her preseneg 
in London was needed at a crisis in the Paston fortunes. The 
roads were in evil condition, money to mend them and men tg 
work at them being still wanting. Robbers abounded, though 
year by year thousands of thieves were sent out of the world by 
the steps and the string. Undeterred by the discomforts‘and risks 
of the journey of six days and nights on horseback or in a litter, 
she made her way to the metropolis, where it is likely her fatigues 
kept her for the remainder of her life. 

Thus she passes before us as a severe, bleak-faced old woman: 
eloquent, no doubt, on the degeneracy of the times and the grow. 
ing insubordination of the younger generation, dealing out admo- 
nition until silence closed her lips in the year 1466. As we know, 
great ladies had the privilege of entering into cloisters and 
monasteries otherwise forbidden to their sex, so it fell that thig 
grande dame died in the odour of sanctity, member of a religious 
order in Norwich. 

To turn to her daughter-in-law is to find, as we should expeet, 
a sweeter and softer phase of motherhood. There is nothing of 
the termagant about her. Yet much of the same impatience with 
her daughters that we have noticed in the elder woman is shown 
in the younger one. She longs to be quit of them, and carries 
her resentment to Margery so far that in a will otherwise showing 
an excellent judgment both of persons and affairs the wife of 
Richard Calle has no place. 

But in her attitude to her sons, as to her husband, she is 
altogether admirable. How she bore with the waywardness of her 
elder lads, never ceasing to surround them at home or abroad with 
the best of counsel and the most loving of warnings; with what 
dexterity she stood between a prodigal son and his angry father; 
how she impoverished herself to meet the extravagances of Sir 
John, when head of the family, pawning her plate and raising 
money by ways distasteful and humiliating ; how well she trained 
and nurtured the other members of a large family—these billets 

constantly attest. With but little help from her elder children, 
she ordered and ruled her estate to the best advantage that those 
who came after her should not be without their patrimony. She 
lost no heart though lawyers intrigued and great men coveted 
and shamelessly seized the possessions of those who could not 
help themselves. 

There is little doubt she ruled her household with a gentler 
hand than old Agnes, showing her concern for their well-being, 
and her sense of the common humanity which bound together 
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the great lady and the humblest of her hinds. Nor is there any 
question of her personal piety. She longed to see her son Walter 
in the ranks of the priesthood, but she gives instruction that 
‘he be fully persuaded in his own mind’ and show a fitness 
for the sacred calling. Let him wait until his twenty-fourth 
year before taking irrevocable vows. ‘I will love him better 
to be @ good secular man than a lewd priest.’ Whilst many 
were dating their correspondence after our present fashion of 
the day of the month, she keeps by preference to the sacred 
gasons of the Church’s year. Her son dates the xxv day of 
March, and so on; for her time runs ‘ Friday next after Sen 
Pernelle’ (S. Petronilla the virgin) or ‘ Seynt Edmundys Day, 
the Kyng.’ 

When old age came upon her and growing infirmities, she 
obtained the licence of the Bishop of Norwich to have the sacra- 
ment in her private chapel at Mautby. Without a husband, with 
little comfort or guidance from her sons, she learnt to lean more 
and more on the advice of a confidential priest, Sir James Gloys. 
Paston the younger, writing to his brother, describes him as ‘ the 
proud, peevysh, and evyll disposyd prest to us all.’ This may be 
indirectly a tribute to the faithful service of an old man who kad 
been his father’s trusty friend, and whose sagacity probably pre- 
vented his widow from being imposed upon by two spendthrifts. 

A year or two after that letter was written Gloys was dead 
and his lady was failing. Then came a day in the year 1484 when 
her footstep was no more heard in the house, when she was no 
longer able to sit at her spinning wheel or kneel in the little 
chapel. Henceforth her place was in the chancel of Mautby 
Church, where she lay with suppliant hands before the image: 
of Our Lady. 

Her will was the reflection of her pious and charitable life. 
She made provision for her children and relatives (alas, poor 
Margery Calle, not even a feather bed for thee!), and gave 
bequests to hospitals and friars, anchoresses and parish churches, 
ag well as to the poorer tenants who during her lifetime had 
never looked to her in the hour of sickness or of need in vain. 


Our review of the ‘Women of the Paston Letters’ brings 
us to the conclusion that if they were evidently wanting in some 
respects, they were as certainly the progenitresses of much that is 
noblest and best in the character of to-day. 

The comparison between them and modern femininity is not 
always to their disadvantage. Their education was lamentably 
deficient from the standard of an elementary day school. Their 
reading carried them only into the airy realms of poetry and 
romance, with occasional glimpses of religion and morals; a 
complete emancipation in the matter of reading, which has 
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introduced their sex to regions of thought and feeling that in the 
old days were peculiar to men, was reserved for a later period, 
But, we may ask with Mr. G. Russell, because women can write 
books which deny the existence of God or attack Christianity, 
because they can readjust the relations of the sexes and fill their 
passionate volumes with love and lubricity, shall it be seriously 
maintained that they have advanced in knowledge because our 
mothers did not traffic in such wares as these ? ’ 

Without looking at it too closely, we are aware that the 
fifteenth was a vulgar century; gentlewomen were sluttish in 
their habits ; the old manners and the old customs which passed 
in the best society then would not be tolerated in the cottage of 
a self-respecting artisan now; well-bred women were more free 
of their kisses than our conventions permit ; they sat in the beat 
and surf of oaths and obscenity, yet with it all no visitor seems 
to have left the shores of medieval England without a sense of 
the surpassing courtesies of its sexes, whilst the fame and sanctity 
of its home life were a source of admiration and envy. 

Though the recreations of girls and married women were fewer 
and the delights of golf and hockey and cricket unknown, they 
cannot be said to be less whoiesome or less in keeping with the 
sex than our own. They excelled as equestrians, but they had 
not yet learned to hunt or ride astride. They danced, but with 
decorum, and the embrace known to this present year of grace 
as waltzing would not have amused but have scandalised them. 
Their nakedness they reserved for their beds and not for their 
ball-rooms. 

‘Consider,’ said the contemporary satirist, ‘ their coyness in 
gestures, their mincedness in words and speeches, their ginger- 
ness in tripping on toes, like young goats, their demure nicety 
and babbishness.’ He condemned with the same quaint frankness 
their extravagance in dress. But is it for the crinoline to pour 
contempt on the high-waisted gown, or the shoulder-high hand- 
shake to despise the mincing medieval gait? Whether is worse, 
the head-dress with horns that pierced the heavens or the picture 
hat which obscures them ? 

If the heroines who, under humbler conditions, proved them- 
selves of the same stuff as Joan of Arc were forced into publicity, 
it was not of their own free will. The century which gave birth 
to one of the noblest lives in the whole story of mankind wit- 
nessed many an act of devotion on the part of frail and shrinking 
women. Their battle fought, their ordeal past, their duty done, 
they were content, however, to sink back into their condition of 
inferiority and sweetness. 

Their influence, persuasive and full of sympathy, is every- 
where to be seen. Already it was raising the tone of the age; 
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already, it. was touching and refining every man with whom a 
wife. or a mother had intimate converse ; and if the harshness, the 
cruelty, the vulgarity of society in those early years were being 
mitigated or subdued, it was due to the leaven of its womanhood 
working in the national life. ‘ With all her imperfection and 
frailties, she justified the chivalrous and saintly ideal—not yet 
perished—of woman as man’s guardian angel, the queen of his 
home.’ 

It may be that Margaret Paston and the members of her 
sisterhood felt with Thereza, the spouse of Sancho Panza, ‘ We 
women are born to the burden of being obedient to our husbands.’ 
If they did, the thought finds no expression in the Letters which 
reveal the secrets of their hearts. Content with their privileges, 
they left it to the new order of women to demand their rights. 


D. Watiace DutHiEz. 


Vou. LXVIII—No. 402 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE REVOLT AGAINST PROTECTION: IN 
GERMANY 


Tue revelation of the unexpected extent of the German revolt 
against Protection and its burdens was the most important and 
remarkable feature of a tour which I recently made in Germany, 
for the purpose of inquiring into its economic and social condition. 
At present it is generally anticipated there that no Government or 
party manoeuvres, no beating of the patriotic drum or rattle of the 
War Lord’s sabre, can prevent the next election being fought on 
the merits and demerits of the ‘scientific’ tariff under which 
Germany now groans, and the character of that which the next 
Reichstag will have to prepare. 

This will be no mere fight between the classes and the masses, 
or even between producers and consumers of all classes. One of 
the most noteworthy features of the struggle that is now beginning 
is the internecine strife in the Protectionist camp itself : (1) be- 
tween the larger manufacturers and smaller ones who depend upon 
them for their raw material; and (2) between industrials and 
agrarians. 

The Protectionist system and the Trusts to which it gives rise— 
in 1905 these numbered, according to an official report, no less 
than 385 in all, of which nineteen covered the coal industry, sixty- 
two the iron industry, eleven the metal industry other than iron, 
forty-six the chemical industry, and thirty-one the textile in- 
dustry—have led to a systematic and ruthless crushing out of the 
small men with the object of destroying competition. This system 
began with the formation of ‘ Syndicates’ in which an effort was 
ostensibly made to protect the interests of the smaller firms, but 
these presently developed into the characteristic Trusts (Kartells) 
with their inevitable octopus tendencies. The result is that a 
minority of wealthy firms are steadily absorbing the majority, 
whose conditions of existence are rendered so difficult as to reduce 
many of them to the verge of bankruptcy, as a preliminary to 
their absorption. 

The importance of this development is evident from the debate 
in the Reichstag in May 1908 on a Bill for the State Regulation 
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and Registration of Syndicates, and from the subsequent discussion 
of the whole subject throughout the country. Asa matter of fact, 
the Germans are learning from experience that the sole effective 
safeguard against the growth of Trusts is the withdrawal of the 
protection which so greatly facilitates their formation. Thus a 
petition to the Reichstag, dated the 29th of January 1909, by 
users of pig, scrap and half-finished iron and steel, to suspend and 
eventually to abolish the duties upon these articles, clearly shows 
that a section of the German manufacturers, who are themselves 
‘protected,’ recognises the root of the evil from which they are 
suffering. 

This petition constitutes such am instructive illustration of 
what is going on in Germany that it is worth more than a passing 
reference. It was presented by no less than fifty-five companies 
and firms employing the articles in question as raw material. It 
states that about one-third of the total produce of the German 
industry cannot be disposed of in the home market, and contends 
that the protective duty could not of itself raise the price for any 
of those manufacturers who produce more of an article than is 
required for home consumption. That state of affairs is changed, 
however, when the producers form a Trust, as they can then raise 
the price in the home market by the amount of the protective 
duty, without being obliged to fear foreign competition. _ The 
branches of industry depending upon this particular Trust find 
themselves in difficulties, being obliged to purchase from it the 
raw material of their own manufacturers at a price increased by 
about the amount of the protective duty, while they themselves 
only obtain for their own products about the price prevailing in 
the world-market ; the petition adds that ‘they are therefore 
worse off by the amount of the duty than they would be under 
Free Trade conditions.’ 

After some striking examples of the lower prices charged to 
foreigners than to German purchasers, the petition says the result 
has been that very few of the works using the raw material bought 
from the Trusts have been able to make any profit in bad times, 


‘ while many of them have suffered considerable losses. In these 


circumstances they call upon the Trusts in the name of their 
‘national economic policy ’ to furnish home industries at as low 
prices as they offer their goods to the foreigner. 

Finally, the petition gives examples of the Trust’s method. of 
absorbing smaller competitors, and shows how, by dumping in 
neighbouring countries, it ‘ has enabled large wire mills and tack 
factories in Belgium and Holland absolutely to oust from the 
Belgian and Dutch markets the German industry which formerly 
dominated them.’ 


These complaints of the damaging effects of Protection have 
R2 
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been heard for some years past in commercial circles and. particu- 
larly among exporters. The President of the German Handelstag, 
or Central Union of German Industrials, declared early in 1909 
that, although the quantity exported in the previous year was satis- 
factory, the trade did not pay owing to the high protective tariffs 
established by other countries, following the German example, 
These complaints have found a discreet echo in the reports of 
Chambers of Commerce which, owing to their dependence on the 
Government and the Administration, are, however, obliged to be 
cautious in expressing opinions not in favour in authoritative 
quarters. But the views that must be read between the lines in 
many of these reports find free utterance in conversation, and, 
indeed, occasionally in the published statements of some of the 
more powerful and independent Chambers. The Berlin Chamber 
of Commerce, for instance, has repeatedly called attention in its 
reports to the difficulties created by the example of Germany for 
German export trade, and warned the Government that its only 
hope of mitigating the ‘ barricading’ policy of other States was 
to make concessions. Sir Francis Oppenheimer, British Consul- 
General at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who has become an authority 
on this subject during the nine years which he has spent in 
Germany, sums up the whole situation thus : 


The development which has taken place behind the wall of Protection 
—the system of syndication—has killed free competition at home and has 
unduly raised the cost of raw material needed by the finishing industries. 
The agricultural Protection, as well as the industrial, has moreover 
increased the cost of living, and has narrowed down the margin of profit 
which might have been used like a safety-valve for reductions of price to 
revive trade at home or facilitate competition abroad. Syndication and 
Protection have, in fact, combined to deprive German manufacture of that 
elastic cheapening power which ought chiefly to revive trade during the 
period succeeding a commercial high tide. 


The seriousness of the split between the landed interest and the 
great manufacturers whose coalition enabled Bismarck to intro- 
duce Protection thirty years ago promises to prove of decisive im- 
portance in the future policy of Germany. It has become manifest 
to the whole world in the creation in June 1909 of the Hansa 
Bund, or league for the defence of the interests of trade, com- 
merce and industry. This league comprises, in addition to such 
corporations as the German Steel Works Union, the Hamburg 
Shipowners’ Society, and the Association of German Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers (of Diisseldorf), some of the leading business 
men in Germany representing the great iron, coal, textile, and 
other industries, as well as the banking and shipping interests. 
It includes such well-known names as Herren Arnhold, Ballin, 
Borsig, Hilger, Kaempf (Vice-President of the Reichstag), 
Kirdorf, F. von Mendelssohn (the great banker), Neven du Mont, 
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Emil Rathenow, Riepel, Roechling, Vogel, and Roetger (Presi- 
dent of the Central Union of German Manufacturers). 

Its membership, which is increasing by leaps and bounds, was 
declared in April last to have then reached a total of 280,000, 
organised in 450 branches and twenty-two State Federations.' It 
comprised as collective members no less than 220 important com- 
mercial associations. This movement is not merely a defence of 
material interests, but an irrepressible outburst of middle-class 
indignation at the intolerable arrogance of the aristocratic agrarian 
caste in Prussia, which holds a dominant position in the govern- 
ment of the Empire. This indignation has received fresh fuel in 
the attitude of the Junkertum since the debates over Prince 
Biilow’s finance reform, and in the treatment which forced Herr 
Dernburg, the ex-Colonial Secretary, to resign his post, in which 
he represented the hope and ambition of the whole business 
community to play a part in the government of the country 
commensurate with their importance. 

All that the Hansa Bund movement needs for an epoch-making 
success is some powerful personality to direct its energies. It is 
hardly surprising that the retirement of Herr Dernburg, a man 
as ambitious, energetic and implacable as Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and as little disposed to submit tamely to an affront, should 
set people thinking whether he may not at the psychological 
moment assume the leadership of the immense and enthusiastic 
army that is being recruited by the League throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany. 

It may be well to recall that since the agrarian and industrial 
coalition was concluded in 1879 Germany has been developed from 
a predominantly agricultural into a mainly industrial State. The 
agrarian population, which amounted to 19.2 millions in 1882, 
had fallen in 1907 to 17.7 millions, although within the same 
period the population of the Empire had increased from 45.2 to 
61.7 millions. Foreign trade had during the same lapse of time 
grown from 6.3 milliards of marks to 15.6 milliards of marks, 
while the importation of foodstuffs had risen from one to two and 
a half milliards of marks. On the other hand, the numbers of 
those engaged in industry, commerce and transport rose from 
20.6 millions in 1882 to 34.7 millions in 1907. This displacement 
of the centre of gravity of the population has necessarily been 
accompanied by a corresponding displacement of the wealth and 
influence of the landed and manufacturing interests respectively. 
Yet owing to the antiquated character of the electoral system, with 
its excessive representation of the rural districts, the agrarians and 
clericals still retain a powerful hold on the machinery of govern- 
ment. The industrial classes in general are convinced that the 
agriculturists have secured far more than their due share of the 
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benefits of Protection ; while, as already pointed out, the rank and 
file of the manufacturers, as well as the traders, are beginning to 
realise that the high profits of a comparatively small number of 
great firms combined in Trusts are made at the expense of their 
weaker competitors as well as of the community at large. 

In the present temper of the German consumer and taxpayer 
of all classes, threatened with a further deficit and greatly in. 
creased taxation, it will be a hard task for the defenders of 
agrarian and industrial Protection to maintain what they won in 
coalition, now that they are in frank disagreement with each other 
and the bulk of the nation. Of course, this does not mean that 
the majority of the German people trouble their heads with 
theoretical considerations as to Free Trade and Protection, but 
simply that their practical experience of the present high Protee- 
tionist duties, as they affect the necessaries of life, strongly pre- 
judices them against these latest developments of the system. It 
should be remembered that this period of high agrarian Protection 
only began under Prince Biilow as late as 1906, the increase in 
the agrarian duties under Prince Bismarck having been mitigated 
by the Caprivi treaties of commerce. 

It is the general discontent of the German people which—not- 
withstanding the somewhat nebulous and hedging character in other 
respects of its omnibus programme—gives special importance to 
the ‘civilising mission’ of the Hansa League in seeking to 
‘ secure equal taxation and equal opportunities and rights for the 
commercial and industrial classes.’ 

The Hansa League is by no means alone in this mission, 
being indeed but the last in the field of a number of associations 
opposing Protection on independent lines. The defence of Free 
Trade has never been quite abandoned by the middle-class 
Freistnnige party, and has been vigorously promoted by the Social 
Democrats. There are no Protectionists left among the working- 
class followers of the latter, and but an insignificant fraction in 
the ranks of the trade unionists’ federations. Of the various 
associations founded at different times to oppose Protection, the 
oldest now in existence openly avows its Free Trade principles. 
This is the Society for the Promotion of Freedom of Trade 
(Verein zur Férderung der Handelsfreiheit), whose President, 
Dr. Weigert, and Acting-President, Dr. M. Broemel, are 
honorary members of the Cobden Club. It is, like the Hansa 
League, non-political, and also comprises ‘among its members a 
number of Chambers of Commerce and commercial associations. 
Another association, the Handelsvertragsverein, is for all imme- 
diate practical purposes run on Free Trade lines, though it con- 
fines itself to advocating the conclusion of treaties of commerce 
as the only practical form of agitation in Germany in existing 
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circumstances. In addition to these associations, and a section 
of the Press which constantly advocates an approach to Free 
Trade, much excellent work is done in the way of enlightening 
public opinion by a number of distinguished writers, of whom the 
more prominent are Herr Gothein, the Reichstag Deputy; Pro- 
fessors Lujo Brentano and Walther Lota, of Munich ; and Geheim- 
rath Dietzel, of Bonn, whose brilliant and persistent advocacy is 
in the present favourable juncture receiving greatly increased 
attention. 


The question arises: What has been the real cause of 
Germany's admitted progress if, after thirty years’ experience of 
Protection, such a large proportion of its inhabitants are dis- 
satisfied with its results? The answer of some of the best 
observers with whom I have had the privilege of discussing the 
subject is, that Germany has progressed not because of, but in 
spite of, ‘the Protection which Bismarck adopted, not on its 
merits, but as an expedient for securing an adequate revenue to 
meet the growing needs of the newly created Empire. If the Pro- 
tectionist system were the sole cause of Germany's success, why, 
it is asked, do not France and Austria show equally satisfactory 
results? As a matter of fact, it is now being realised that her 
success is due to a combination of her old virtues with new know- 
ledge, and not at all to her fiscal system. The establishment of 
Free Trade within the German borders by the Zollverein was, it 
is argued, the first important step in her industrial development, 
which had made great and rapid progress under an almost com- 
pletely Free Trade régime, until the coincidence of @ period of 
trade depression with the embarrassed condition of imperial 
finance tempted the country to take a false direction. 

For the rest, the secret of German success lies simply in hard 
work, the constant and methodic application of science to in- 
dustry, and traditional thrift. Considerable as is that success, the 
German people are not content to let it speak for itself. The 
masses as well as classes seem to have entered into a tacit con- 
spiracy to boom the big firm in which they all feel themselves to 
be partners. This universal and vigorous blowing of the national 
trumpet has among the Germans themselves the immense advan- 
tage of inspiring all ranks with a robust faith in the future of the 
national industry and commerce. As a means of calling attention 
to German products it is only second in value to the huge réclame 
which has been given gratis by Englishmen to German manufac- 
tures, ever since the time of the ‘Made in Germany’ blunder. 
The effect of this self-advertisement is all the greater owing to 
the contrast which it presents to the plaintive minor key in which 
a large section of the population in neighbouring States—in 
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Protectionist France and Austria, no less than in Free Trade 
England—are apt to speak of their own industrial and commercial 
condition. 

While fully appreciating the real achievements of the German 
people within the last two generations, nothing I have seen either 
recently, or during my former residence in Germany, justifies the 
suicidal habit of systematically discrediting British industry, com- 
merce, and social conditions in contrast to those of Germany. A 
more intimate knowledge of the latter country, to which Mr. R. M. 
Berry’s Germany of the Germans will help the general reader, 
would qualify this indiscriminate admiration and show that, taking 
all things into account, Englishmen have no particular occasion 
to envy their neighbours across the North Sea. 

A point that seems to have escaped the envious admirers of 
Germany is the extent to which the advantages upon which they 
lay such exaggerated stress are due to ‘municipal and State 
Socialism.’ This oversight is all the more strange in view of the 
fact that most of them profess to be inexorably opposed to 
Socialism, and are apt to brand as socialistic precisely such 
measures as sick insurance, insurance against unemployment, 
relief works, municipal and State housing, &c., which mitigate the 
hardships of the German working classes, and help to compensate 
them for the absence of numerous advantages enjoyed by the same 
classes in England. 

Unremitting hard work is still characteristic of the whole life 
of Germany, thus contrasting strongly with the growing ease of 
life in England, its short hours and Saturday half-holidays for 
workmen and employés, and its week-ends for employers and 
chiefs. Nothing of this kind is known throughout Germany either 
for employers or employed, with the exception of a tentative intro- 
duction of the Saturday half-holiday in banks. 

Nor are the women of the country exempted from their full 
share of the common burden of labour, which for them has latterly 
increased. The census of 1907 showed, to the surprise of the 
German people themselves, that over a quarter of the female popu- 

lation is engaged in some trade or occupation, their numbers 
have increased by one-third since 1882 (from 18.46 to 26.37 per 
cent.). This is explained by the increased pressure upon the wage- 
earning and lower middle classes, including those drawing fixed 
salaries, as the latter have generally failed to keep pace with the 
rise in the price of necessaries. At present a considerable per- 
centage of working-class families are unable to make both ends 
meet without the help of the wife, even during the infancy of the 
children. Nor must it be supposed that this hard work is con- 
fined to the working-man’s wife, whose good management counts 
for so much in making the best of the miserable pittance upon 
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which her family is often obliged to live. The German housewife 
of all.but the wealthier among the middle class is still the tradi- 
tional slave of her household duties, and remains unaffected by 
the ostentatious luxury which attracts so much attention at Berlin 
and certain pleasure resorts frequented only by the rich. 

One of the most profitable forms of German hard work has 
been that spent in acquiring the high technical training and 
general education of such a large proportion of her young men, 
under pressure of the necessity to reduce their military service. 
Her cheap and excellent universities and technical high schools 
have placed an unlimited supply of trained talent at a low price 
at the disposal of her manufacturers, who have taken advantage 
of it for the development of their industries, which prior to the 
Zollverein could do nothing on a really large scale. The employ- 
ment of this talent has put Germany at the head of the whole 
world in certain industries, in which the work done in: the 
laboratories of the universities and schools is immediately utilised 
for the development of some of the staple manufactures of the 
country. In the chemical industry and the construction of 
machinery, for instance, there are a number of large works carried 
on in strict accordance with the latest results of science. Indeed, 
some of them—for example, at Ludwigshafen and Mannheim— 
employ not far short of 100 young men, highly trained technical 
experts, for the exclusive purpose of scientific research in the 
interest of that particular manufacture. 

At present the supply of these experts is considerably beyond 
the demand, and is being exported in all directions to such an 
extent that in Germany people are beginning to regard it as a 
danger to the national industry, or at least as a free gift to com- 
petitors of a special product that costs the country a large amount 
annually. In this connexion a distinguished professor mentioned 
to me, as an illustration of what is taking place, the instance of a 
modern scientific factory founded in Italy with English capital, 
which is managed and run by a German technical expert and 
trained German foremen, only the rank and file of the workers 
being Italian. 

It is this vast improvement in the technical instruction 
of the German people, following as it does on compulsory educa- 
tion, which has been enforced for about a century, that gives 
Germany not only her marked superiority in some of the advanced 
industries of our day, but has greatly stimulated the development 
of natural resources, in some of which Germany enjoys very dis- 
tinct advantages over her rivals, as in the iron industry, or almost 
@ monopoly, as in the production of potash. Her whole industry 
as well as her commerce has been further promoted by the ex- 
tension of her system of communications, her State-constructed 
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canals and her railways, which are cheaper than the English and 
show more consideration for the interests of trade. Another 
element in the relatively rapid growth of German industry is the 
increase of the population, a point that also tends to be over. 
looked by our Cassandras, who, in their comparisons with Ger- 
many and the United States, forget that the former has now 
65,000,000 inhabitants, who have within our own time begun to 
apply science ta the development of their hitherto neglected 
national resources, while the latter has some 90,000,000 let loose 
on a practically virgin soil. From the unification of the Empire 
up to the present day, German industry has found remunerative 
employment in equipping the country for its new réle in world- 
commerce with sea and river ports and harbours, a merchant 
marine, the construction of great emporiums, and, in a word, the 
creation of practically all the machinery of a great industrial and 
commercial State. 

The enormous increase in the iron production of Germany is 
exclusively a result of technical improvements, and more particu- 
larly of the discovery of the basic Bessemer or Thomas process, 
which has converted a previous disadvantage of the German 
iron industry into an advantage, as by this means its ores, which 
are particularly rich in phosphorus, produce not only good iron but 
a valuable artificial manure. Her chemical industry—for in- 
stance, the production of aniline dyes, of synthetic indigo—is a 
gift of technical education, and of her readiness to apply the inven- 
tions of others, while her success in other branches such as the 
manufacture of machinery, dearer in Germany than in England, 
is simply the result of inviting science into the workshop. 

Yet the advantages gained by all this hard work, applied in the 
most scientific way, are counterbalanced for the great majority of 
the population by the results of that mistaken fiscal policy which 
is estimated to have increased the cost of necessaries, particularly 
in recent years, by at least 30 per cent. The cost of provisions for 
the German army increased by 62.8 per cent. from 1895-1909—a 
period during which there was but a slight increase in its numbers 
—while the expenditures in cash payments only rose by 19 per 
cent. 
Herr Gothein estimates the extra annual cost to the Empire, 
States, and municipalities of the increased pay, &c., and materials 
for officials and employés necessitated by Protection at 100,000 ,000I. 
per annum. As to the cost to the consumer, Professor Julius 
Wolff maintains that while the revenue received by the State from 
the duties on cattle and meat only amount to 14,000,000 marks, 
they have increased the profits of the agricultural classes by 
400,000,000 marks, Another writer estimates that for every 1s. of 
direct taxation the German consumer pays 8s. in indirect taxation 
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and increased prices. The consumers’ tribute to the landed in- 
terest alone in their share of these increased prices is estimated at 
97,500,000/., or considerably more than double the amount re- 
ceived by the State. This works out for the masses in an increase 
in the price of rye and wheat (1894-1909, 54.5 per cent. in rye and 
60.7 per cent. in wheat) and a decline in the consumption. There 
was, according to police statistics, a corresponding decline in the 
weight of the 50-pfennig, or 6d., loaf in Berlin in the period 
1886-1909 from 2.4 kilograms to 1.5. This led to the consumption 
of the cheaper and less nutritious potato. From 1903-08 the price 
of beef in Berlin rose by 8 per cent. and veal by 14 per cent., 
and of pork, the food of the poor, by 21 per cent. The increase 
of the duties on meat reduced the consumption of pork and in- 
creased the number of horses and dogs slaughtered for food. 

According to the Imperial statistics the number of horses and 
asses slaughtered throughout the Empire in the last quarter of 1909 
was 57,509 and of dogs 2443. I have been assured that so far as 
dogs are concerned the official statistics are much too low. It is im- 
possible to escape the legal necessity of having horses slaughtered 
in the public abattoirs, but hundreds of lost dogs find their way 
into the pot without any inspection by the official veterinary 
surgeon. Indeed, at Chemnitz, in Saxony, I was told as a good 
joke that a trained police dog, introduced into one of the surround- 
ing villages for the purpose of checking poaching, was kidnapped 
on the evening of his arrival by some of the poachers, who killed two 
birds with one stone by converting him into toothsome joints. In 
this town I myself had an opportunity for the first time in my life 
of seeing the carcasses of dogs killed for food. They were hanging 
up in the public slaughter-house, and although the entrance to 
that part of the building was prohibited, I succeeded in getting one 
of the workmen to open it for me and to give me an account of the 
manner in which the animals were slaughtered. He explained that 
the dogs brought there were for the most part big draught animals 
used in the town, when past service, the great majority of the 
horses being also old and worn out. A puny, undersized lad, who 
looked not more than thirteen, although he was over sixteen, and 
had passed the school age, gave me an interesting insight into the 
lives of those who purchased this meat when their funds ran to 
it, which is not too often. At present horseflesh costs 50 pfennigs, 
or 6d., a German pound, or half a kilogram, while dog-flesh is 4d. 
per pound dearer. The principal food of his own family was 
potatoes, but he had eaten both dog- and cat-flesh, and only wished 
he had enough of it. At the principal horse-butcher’s shop in the 
town I saw several poor old women take away in vessels which they 
brought with them a soup containing fragments of flesh. I after- 
wards ascertained elsewhere that the butcher cooked a considerable 
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part of the animal as the only means of selling it even to the very 
poor, owing to the intolerable stench given out while cooking—g 
statement which I could easily believe from the smell in the shop. 

My experience at Chemnitz furnished me with an interesting 
illustration of the extraordinary extent to which self-respect and 
regard for appearances permeate all classes of the German people, 
The lad just mentioned, although looking for work, and evidently, 
from the ravenous manner in which he disposed of some sausages, 
on short commons, could not be induced, even by the offer of 
money, to introduce me into his own home. He was willing to 
show me the whole town and to give me all the information I 
required in return for my ‘tip,’ but would not face his mother 
with the request to allow a photograph to be taken of her apart- 
ment. I had previously in Berlin spent a day in visiting different 
working-class quarters in company with a man out of work, who 
had the greatest difficulty in getting a friend’s wife to allow me to 
photograph her rooms. The poor shrink from betraying their 
poverty in public, and, as a general rule, will not open their doors 
to any but friends of their own class. There is, however, a wealth 
of unexceptionable evidence as to the real condition not only of the 
working man’s home in Germany, but of the homes of the shop 
assistants and others slightly above him in the social scale. 

It is one of the burning questions of the day throughout Ger- 
many, and is the object of constant solicitude not only on the part 
of philanthropists, who are spending large sums in trying to 
acclimatise the English working-class cottage and a smaller type 
of building generally, but also of the municipalities. A move- 
ment among the sick clubs of Berlin, Magdeburg, Breslau, 
Bremen, Essen, and numerous other towns has for some years 
past directed public attention to the terrible evils of the huge 
five- and six-storey barracks, which look so well from the street, 
but are far more crowded, stuffy, and unhealthy than the dingy, 
ugly slums of London. High rents and low wages force the 
poorest to take in lodgers, who only come to sleep, and who in 
some quarters in Berlin form about an eighth of the population 
of such tenements. In Munich the same class are forced to herd 
in Theilwohnungen, where three working-class families occupy 
a flat intended for a better-class household, often dividing a room 
with a chalk line on the floor. In some quarters a fourth of the 
flats are Theilwohnungen. It is not surprising that under these 
circumstances the proportion of deaths from diseases of the lungs 
should be 224.5 per 100,000 in Prussia, as against 135.8 in England 
and Wales ; that the proportion of conscripts fit for military service 
should have fallen from 60.7 per cent. in 1902 to 58.1 per cent. in 
1907 of those born in the country, and from 57.4 per cent. to 
53.3 per cent. of those born in the towns, although during this 
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period the demands of the examining doctor were rather reduced 
than enhanced ; and that the mortality of children should be higher 
in all but two of the Government districts in Prussia in the period 
1886-1891 than it was in 1877-1881. 

Part of the reason why the casual observer sees no obvious 
distress in Germany is that the police regulations do not permit 
the exhibition of rags and tatters in the street. Furthermore, 
the system of so-called workhouse colonies weeds out regularly 
the more hopeless unemployables, who fill the night refuges in all 
the great cities, and of whom I myself saw over 2800 one evening 
in the Municipal Refuge at Berlin. This is but one of three 
institutions in that capital for the reception of the homeless. The 
system of despatching this section of the unemployed to the work- 
houses breaks down in the country districts, which are infested by 
tramps owing to the insufficient numbers of the police. Herr Hans 
Ostwald, who has written some interesting books on this subject, 
states, however, that a considerable proportion of these 
Landstreicher are really workmen temporarily out of employment. 

Even these guests of the night refuge at Berlin, as I saw one 
morning at six o’clock on their leaving, were dressed as well as 
the average British workman in his workday clothes, while the 
out-of-work who accompanied me for a time in my rounds through 
Berlin was more neatly dressed than any English workman, 
except on Sunday, although he was forced for three months to exist 
on the small allowance given to him by his trades union. In 
each of the five manufacturing centres which I visited I found 
that in general the appearance of the unemployed at different 
labour exchanges was characterised by the same cleanliness and 
neatness. The explanations given to me not only in Berlin 
but in Chemnitz, Munich, Frankfort, and Diisseldorf all agreed 
that this was due partly to military service, and to a still greater 
extent to the influence of the trades unions and the Socialist 
party in insisting upon a certain standard of appearance in all 
members attending their meetings. The habit of having a 
working dress for the workshop is now general. But ten years 
ago the working-class were accustomed to speak of a man of their 
own class who ventured to wear a white collar as ‘an imitation 
silk fellow,’ while the shop assistants who were always obliged to 
wear them were spoken of as ‘ the white-collar proletariat.’ This 
feeling has now quite disappeared among the trades unionists in 
Germany, whose love of neatness is further stimulated when out 
of work by the fact that employers are prejudiced against men 
who are not neatly dressed. This is recognised by the labour 
exchanges, several of which have organised repairing shops for 
mending the clothes and shoes of the unemployed before they 
apply for work. 
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Moreover, the whole system of poor relief in Germany, in 
which the State assurance against illness of the working-classes 
and of domestic servants plays such a large part, averts many of 
the worst consequences of unemployment. Some of the most 
important factors in reducing the amount of unemployment in 
Germany are, of course, first, that universal military service which 
keeps constantly out of the labour market nearly half a million 
of young men from twenty to twenty-three years of age ; secondly, 
the large extent to which the municipalities provide relief works 
for the slack season, and postpone, as far as possible, the con- 
struction of public works to such seasons; and last, but not 
least, the long-established and highly developed system of labour 
exchanges throughout Germany, which in 1908-09 numbered no 
less than 153. 

From the foregoing facts it is evident that a comparison 
between this country and Germany leaves, after all, the balance of 
advantage on the side of England and her Free Trade system, 
even when accompanied by slack industrial and trading methods. 
The urgency of a change in these methods would probably become 
all the greater if one or other of her principal rivals, the United 
States and Germany, with their greater energy and better equip- 
ment, were to cast off the fetters of their present fiscal system, as 
England herself did in the last century with such satisfactory 
results for the prosperity of her people and the growth of her 
immense Empire. It may, perhaps, be questioned whether in 
that case England would retain all her present advantages, as it 
is clear that competing Protectionist nations now contribute in 
many instances to her success by the gift, for example, of excep- 
tionally cheap raw material and by the way in which they hamper 


their own shipping for her benefit. But whatever may be the | 


effect of an extension of Free Trade upon her relative rank among 
the leading commercial and industrial States of the world, she is 
sure to benefit largely by the immeasurable stimulus to commerce 
that would inevitably result from any considerable lowering of the 
existing barriers to the free intercourse of nations, such as is now 
confidently anticipated at no very distant date by capable observers 
in Germany. 

7inzEas O'NEILL. 
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A ROYAL MARRIAGE 


WueEn I ended the article dealing with my recollections of Berlin 
and my Court life I do not think I laid sufficient stress upon the 
grief it was to me to part from a charming and highly gifted young 
Princess who during the two years I had been with her had showed 
me nothing but the most gracious affection and friendship. 

The Princess Royal, then Princess Frederic William of 
Prussia, and later Empress Frederic, was at that time not yet 
twenty, but it was easy to see what great capacities she might 
develop. She always had a passionate love for her native country, 
and when I married she said she could only forgive me because 
I married an Englishman. 

Our marriage took place at the English Legation at Berlin, 
of which Lord Bloomfield, one of the most amiable and polished 
men of that day, was then the incumbent.. Ali the Princes and 
Princesses of the Royal House assisted. Princess Frederic 
William, whom I will in future mention only as ‘ the Princess,’ 
insisted upon giving the breakfast, though she was in deep mourn- 
ing for her grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg. After 
changing my dress at the Palace I took leave of the Prince and 
Princess with few words but many tears, and started with my 
husband for my brother’s place, which had been lent to us. 
We spent a fortnight or three weeks at Hohenpriessnitz, walk- 
ing or driving for hours through those enchanted woods which 
stretch away for forty miles in ‘an endless contiguity of shade.’ 
It'was October, and the great beeches shone like gold in the mellow 
autumn sun against the background of tall silver-stemmed firs. 

In the first week of November we left for England, and were 
almost immediately invited to Windsor. We arrived there on the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday, at that anxious time when, returning 
from the United States, his ship was already ten days overdue. 
There had been frightful storms on the Atlantic, and the Prince 
Consort looked pale and worn. 

A silent anxiety seemed to brood over the whole Court. The 
Queen alone kept up her spirits, her blue eyes shining as bright 
as ever. She did not admit that this delay could be due to any- — 
thing but the usual November fogs and storms. 
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At dinner I sat next to the Prince Consort. The conversa. 
tion naturally reverted to the Prince of Wales. I knew that both 
he and the Queen were very anxious to secure his future happiness 
by a marriage as desirable as possible, on private as well as on 
public grounds. 

About a year before the time I am speaking of, the Princess 
(Princess Royal) had, after spending some weeks with her parents 
in England, gone on a private mission to make the acquaintance 
of some of the most eligible Princesses in Germany. There was, 
however, just then a great dearth of young ladies of high degree, 
and none of those she saw seemed to respond to the wished-for 
ideal. I alone accompanied the Princess on this secret tour of 
inspection, of which no one else knew. I never mentioned it to 
anybody till the following summer, when I was engaged to be 
married. My future husband being an Englishman and a 
diplomat, I knew he would be discreet, and I confided to him the 
dilemma of ‘ no Princess ’ for the Prince of Wales. ‘ But I know 
the prettiest, the nicest, the most charming Princess,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ Princess Alix, the eldest daughter of Prince Christian, 
the future King of Denmark. She is only sixteen, and as good 
as she is pretty!’ Armed with this knowledge, I went at once 
to the Princess and told her all about it. ‘ You must tell the 
Queen at once as soon as you get to England, and find out all you 
can in the meantime,’ she said. My husband, who had for two 
years already been Minister at Copenhagen, often had opportuni- 
ties of seeing the young Princess, and in his letters to me during 
the time we were engaged always spoke of her in the most 

admiring terms. 

I now saw my opportunity, and when the Prince Consort spoke 

of his son I ventured to beg him to forgive me if I alluded to a 
subject that had been kept secret, but that perhaps he might 
remember that I accompanied the Princess the year before on a 
fruitless expedition to Germany; but I now thought that the 
Princess so much searched for had’ been found, and I told him 
all I knew about Princess Alix. I heard him repeating it to the 
Queen, who was on his other side. 

After dinner her Majesty asked me many questions about the 
Princess Alix, and told me as soon as I had made her acquaintance 
to write to Princess Alice (then engaged to the future Grand 
Duke of Hesse) and send as many photographs as I could find. 


The journey to Copenhagen was not the easy and luxurious 
progress which it now is, especially in mid-winter. The trains 
were not heated nor were there any sleeping-carriages. The hour 
and a half from Altona to Kiel had to be accomplished at night in 
a wretched carriage over rough ground. Then came a six hours’ 
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crossing from Kiel to Korsoer, the boats frequently having to saw 
their way through the ice. At Korsoer there was a three hours’ 
wait in a bare room at the station, and a slow train, starting at 
nine o'clock, landed us about noon at Copenhagen. 

The cold was intense and everything covered with snow, and I 
knew absolutely nobody, and did not for several days summon 


courage to go out. 

I was, however, cheered by receiving several delightful and 
affectionate letters from the Princess, of which I will give a few 
extracts, as they show her charming nature, which has not been 
sufficiently appreciated, and the happy, playful spirit of her 
younger years - 

Berlin, December 10, 1860. 

. . » You cannot think what a disappointment it has been for me not to 
see you here. It was a happiness to which I looked forward with the greatest 
impatience, and now I am deprived of it. That is really hard. I suppose 
Stockmar (Baron Stockmar, the Princess’s secretary) has sent you the album. 
I wished to add something of mine to Marie’s souvenir. (Countess Marie 
Lynar, the Princess’s other maid of honour, had married three months 
before me, and gave me as a wedding present a book with drawings of my 
rooms at the New Palace. The Princess had added a charming allegorical 
drawing of our two weddings.) 

We three suited so well and were so happy together, like three friends 
only can be who love each other truly. I can’t at all get over the separation 
from you two. My thoughts are constantly occupied with you, and I miss 
you dreadfully. 

. . . It was with greatest pleasure that I painted the picture which is to 
be a remembrance of both your weddings and of the time we lived together. 
Thad long promised to paint something nice for you, and never had been able 
to settle down to it, so I made use of the long evenings here at Berlin, as on 
account of the mourning we go nowhere, to finish this drawing. . . . I have 
never thanked you for your two dear letters, one from Windsor and the other 
one for my birthday ; we have envied you with all our souls for being able 
tobe in England. You happy one! .. . Fritz goes shooting to-day to Letz- 
lingen and returns on Thursday. On the 28th we expect Alfred, but I am 
sorry to say only for two days; the dear boy! I tremble with impatience at 
the thought of at last seeing him once more. I wonder what you think of 
Alice’s engagement? We are all so pleased, and she swims in a sea of bliss. 
. . . When you see Anne (Princess Frederic of Hesse and daughter of Prince 
Charles of Prussia, and a much-loved friend and cousin of the Prince and 
Princess) please give her a thousand loves. . . . 

I should so much like to have a glimpse of your home at Copenhagen. . . 
It is extraordinary what things do happen. If only that one thing would 
happen, which is to see Countess D—— safe with her belongings, I would 
build at least one pyramid from gratitude. (The lady alluded to was an 
excellent but incapable person, attached to the Princess’s household. Both 
she and the Prince were too kind to put an end to an impossible position.) 
How is Snowy? Does this unfortunate little beast still live, or can he no 
more be teased by you? Or has he been gathered to his forefathers in a 
strange land because the family burying place in the summer theatre no 
more belongs to you? 


My love of animals always was a joke against me, especially in 
Vou. LXVILI—No. 402 s 
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those days when pets were not as common as they now are. The 
summer theatre was a place near the New Palace where I used to 
bury my mice, bats, birds, kittens, etc., when they came to grief. 
The princess’s letters were generally written in a mixture of 
German and English, as she chose the most telling expressions in 
each language, and this is lost in the translation. 

A few days later the Princess wrote again : 


I am sure you are furious with me that I have not yet answered your 
dear, long, amusing, and interesting letter, for which I thank you a thousand 
times. But Christmas is before the door, and you know how much there is 
always to do at this time. I cannot write you a long letter to-day, but wish 
you with all my heart a merry Christmas and a happy new year; may the 
latter bring you many blessings. I shall think so much of you and Mary 
on the dear Christmas Eve, and I shall miss your dear face dreadfully. 
Countess D—— is now really gone over the hills and far away—that is to 
Dresden—never to return. ‘‘ Johanna geht und nimmer kehrt sie wieder.” 
God bless the goody. At a distance I have the greatest respect for her 
sterling qualities. Please inform Mary of this great event or send her my 
letter. 


As soon as I had recovered from my journey I began my 
audiences with the Dowager Queen and the Princesses. The King, 
Frederic the Seventh, was married morganatically to Countess 
Danner. He was divorced from his wife, who since had married 
the Duke of Holstein Gluecksburg. His Majesty led a very 
retired life, and I only made his acquaintance two years after my 
arrival in Denmark. He was a tall, stout man, heavy, but with 
gleams of wit. He was devoted to the chase, and told most 
amusing stories. One very cold day, when my husband was out 
shooting with him, he said: ‘ This is nothing to the day when 
Fredericksburg was burnt down. It was so cold then, that the 
water from the fire-engines froze into arches as it was spurted 
into the air, and therefore the castle could not be saved.’ 

The Queen Dowager Amalie was the widow of Christian the 
Eighth. She was a handsome and most amiable old lady, very 
simple in all her ways, and extremely interesting when she spoke 
of her younger days. 

Princess Anne of Hesse, whom I had known so well at Berlin, 
was now living at Copenhagen, and this to me was a great help and 
comfort. Her husband, Prince Frederic, was the brother-in-law 
of Prince Christian (afterwards King Christian the Ninth). They 
had a fine palace in the same street in which the Legation was 
situated, and I often went to see this Princess, who was not only 
a charming woman but a great musician. There I frequently met 
Rubinstein, who was then quite a young man with a big mop of 
curly brown hair. He and the Princess used to play together, 
whilst I sat on the floor and played with the children and listened 
to this enchanting concert. 
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I need not say -hat much my most interesting experience was 
my visit to Princess Louise (afterwards Queen of Denmark). Her 
Royal Highness had asked me to come quite informally, as she 
knew my husband so well and had often allowed him to visit her 
in the same way both in town and in the country. The Princess 
was still a very pretty woman, with fine blue eyes and a good 
figure. Prince Christian came into the room whilst I was with’ 
the Princess, and we talked of his brothers, whom I remembered 
seeing in their smart Hussar uniforms as dashing young officers 
at my father’s house in the country, when they were quartered near 
there, and also of his sisters, whom I had seen quite lately. There 
was a delightful charm of simplicity and kindness about Prince 
Christian which won all hearts, and the patriarchal and unosten- 
tatious setting of the family life of this Royal couple was most 
attractive. After I had been with Princess Louise for a little 
time, I said that my husband had so often spoken to me about 
Princess Alix that I hoped I might be allowed to see her. I was 
delighted when she came into the room, for I saw in her all the 
promise of her future loveliness and goodness. She was like a 
half-open rosebud, and so simple and childlike in everything. 
Later on I made the acquaintance of the other children. The 
eldest son (now King of Denmark) was then a good-looking 
stripling of seventeen, and Prince Willy (now King of Greece) a 
boy of twelve or thirteen, full of spirits and mischief. Princess 
Dagmar (Empress Mother of Russia) was quite a child still, with 
splendid dark eyes. Princess Thyra (Duchess of Cumberland) and 
Prince Waldemar were almost babies. It was charming to see 
the still youthful parents and their half-grown-up and growing 
children all so happy and united together in such natural, healthy, 
simple surroundings. 

I need hardly say that after this visit my correspondence with 
Princess Alice and the Princess (who by this time had, by the 
death of King Frederic William the Fourth of Prussia, become 
Crown Princess) became very lively. It is so full of intimate 
detail that I can only give short passages from the letters I re- 
ceived. I had many opportunities of seeing Prince and Princess 
Christian. The Prince sometimes came to see me, and I learnt 
to appreciate more and more his sterling qualities. 

The Crown Princess wrote to me in the spring of 1861 : 

You must not be angry with me for not having written and not thanked 
you myself for your dear, most interesting, and most excellent letter. How 
often I have positively longed to be able to write to you. But I was exhausted 
in body and in soul in England, and since I am back from there. Now I am 
better, but still so sad! (The Duchess of Kent had died in March.) 

I have so many worries of every kind which take up all my time; there- 
fore, dear heart, you must pardon a very confused letter. . . . I am especially 


grateful to you for your last letter, which is so full of the business I have so 
82 
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much at heart. I own that my interest increases the more I hear of the person 
in question, and also in England much good has been heard of her. What 
a pity were she to make another marriage. (I had told the Princess that I 


heard some rumours of this kind.) 
In the first place it would be desirable to find out whether she is not 


coming some time to Germany. I should be so enchanted to make her 


acquaintance. 
You have a certain talent in making naive remarks. I should have no 


objection to your compromising me slightly, not as an official person, but 
as my friend, and if you were to be a little indiscreet about my interest in the 


young lady. 


The result of these letters and some more visits I paid to 
Princess Christian was that an arrangement was come to by which 
the Crown Prince and Princess were to announce themselves for 
a few days at Strelitz, whilst Princess Christian, accompanied by 
her two daughters, was paying a visit to her relations there. The 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh was the Princess Royal’s cousin, 
and it was quite natural that she should wish to go and see her. 

The utmost secrecy was observed, only Prince and Princess 
Christian, the Crown Prince and Princess, and my husband and 
myself knew. 

It was necessary to be very careful, for we all were aware that 
this marriage project just as the Schleswig-Holstein question was 
seething might raise great political objections in Germany. 

I confess that I awaited the Crown Princess’s first letter after 
her visit with great impatience, but quite without any fear. It 
came the moment she returned from Strelitz : 

Quite enchanted I returned from Strelitz, and you are the first to whom 
I hasten to impart my impressions. Princess Alix is the most fascinating 


creature in the world! You did not say nearly enough. For a long time I 
have not seen anybody who pleased me so much as this lovely and charming 


girl. Not to speak of a Princess... . 
Princess Alix and I got to know each other very soon, and in those few 


days I have got to love her very dearly ; she is simply quite charming. L.have 
never seen Fritz so ew by saree as he was with her. 


I will only add now that I found "Piilinkes Christian very inchatiié and 
agreeable, and the little Dagmar a duck. 


A few days later the Crown Princess wrote again : 


I shall now go to England and beg of you to tell Princess Christian this, 
and to add that I shall not fail to tell my parents of the favourable impression 
which the young Princess Alix has made on Fritz and me. . . . I am sorry 
to say I am not certain whether Fritz can come with me; to leave him behind 
would make me very unhappy, for I can enjoy nothing when he is not there, 
and shall feel lost even in my dear home if he is not there. Please write soon 
again. 

Soon after the Crown Princess’s arrival in England I heard 
that both the Queen and the Prince Consort were very much in 
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favour of the marriage, and quite delighted with the account the 
Crown Princess had given of Princess Alix. It was then settled 
that some time in the autumn the Prince of Wales was to meet 
Princess Alix, as if by chance, somewhere in Germany. 

Eventually the beautiful old Cathedral of Spiers was chosen 
as a trysting-place, and, though the interview was quite short, 
the impression was a lasting one. 

Everything in this Royal romance seemed to be progressing 
most favourably. The Prince Consort especially seemed most 
anxious for its accomplishment, when suddenly, like a thunderclap 
out of a blue sky, came the news of his death. 

His illness had been hardly noticed in the papers, and the 
tragic ending of it was quite unexpected. Everybody felt what 
a fearful blow it would be to the Queen, for her happy married 
life had been a bright example to all her subjects. My thoughts 
were continually with the dear Crown Princess, who was singu- 
larly devoted to her father, with feelings in which love, respect 
and admiration had an equal part. 

Princess Anne, the friend and cousin of the Crown Princess, 
felt this acutely, and wrote to me a day or two after she heard the 
sad news : 


I must tell you how wretched I am about my beloved cousin. To lose a 
father whom she loved so immeasurably ; so young, so unexpected, so sudden 
and terrible . . . read and see how utterly wretched she is. . . . If you 
have any details about the illness, the death, and the state of the poor, deeply 
tried Queen, I should be so grateful to you if you would keep me informed, as 
the Prince and I and all of us, as you know, take the sincerest interest in 
this painful event. 


My husband was terribly shocked and grieved at the death of 
the Prince Consort, for whose high abilities he entertained the 
greatest admiration. I think it will be interesting if I give some 
extracts of letters from Countess Bluecher to him, as they corre- 
sponded much at that time. 

Countess Bluecher (née Dallas) had been for many years a 
trusted and devoted friend of the Queen and Crown Princess, with 
whom she often spent many months at a time. She wrote from 
Berlin, the 15th of January : 


. . . I wish I could give you a better account of our dear Crown Princess 
here. She is very miserable and has bursts of grief which are painful to 
witness. I-don’t think she will recover any settled composure till she has 
seen her mother again and talked over the sad past. Her health at present 
is very good, but I am always in fear that the continual emotions may be 
detrimental to her. She certainly has the kindest and most devoted of nurses 
(I may almost say) in the excellent Crown Prince, who seems to think of 
nothing else but how to try to alleviate her sorrow. .. . 
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And then a month later Countess Bluecher wrote from Windsor : 


February 25, 1862. 

You will like to hear what are my impressions of the state of our beloved 
Queen. I found her looking much older and with a careworn impression, 
but she appears in health and her state as natural as possible, I think, if 
one considers that it is only a little more than two months since she lost all 
she loved best on earth. The Queen talks much of the Prince’s illness and 
death with calm and resignation, and then falls into other subjects, of which 
she speaks with composure and interest. 

I can conceive nothing more admirable than her demeanour. She lives 
entirely with her children, seeing the members of her household at times, as 
well as the Ministers, and she has often one or the other of her ladies at 
dinner. Can more be expected! One is filled with grief and sympathy 
when one looks at the Queen in her widow’s dress and thinks of the weight of 
affliction she has to bear. .. . 


As the summer approached I had urgent calls from the Crown 
Princess, who wished me to spend some time with her at Potsdam. 
I was most anxious to obey, and I started for Berlin the beginning 
of June. 

Some extracts from my letters to my husband will give a more 
vivid picture of the sad state I found the Crown Princess in than 
I could give in writing from recollection after so great a lapse of 
time : 

Potsdam, 8/6/1862. 

. . - Here I found the dear Princess all kindness and love; poor, dear 
Princess. She spoke of those happy days we spent together, but she said she 
would not speak of her loss that evening. The first thing almost she said 
was that I was to tell you that you must come to Berlin on your way to Eng- 
land and stay a day, as she was most anxious to speak to you about several 
things. . . . It’s about Princess A.’s marriage; she wants you to remove 
the political scruples and difficulties, for the Crown Prince and Princess 
think it might lead to trouble in Germany. 

Potsdam, 10/6/1862. 

. . . Boykins (this was my little son whom the Crown Princess had 
insisted upon my bringing with me) meets with admiration wherever he goes. 
Yesterday the King (who became the Emperor William) asked tc see him, 
and the moment baby came in he said, ‘He has got his papa’s beautiful 
eyes,’ and then he got up from his chair and made me a low bow, and said, 
‘ Je vous en fait mon compliment!’ 

Poor dear Princess ; she feels so lonely sometimes, and now she is getting 
back into all her old ways with me she feels it more and speaks of things she 
generally never mentions. She showed me yesterday a beautiful coloured 
photograph done after the Prince Consort’s death, and she had some of his 
hair, which she kisses and cries so much, poor dear. She says she never 
can be happy again, and that with him she has lost everything. Certainly 
with him she has lost her chief counsellor and stay. 


June 16, 1862. 
. . . The Princess gave me to-day a heartrending letter from the poor 
Queen to read. I could not help crying whilst I read it. . . . She says her 


pulse is 90 instead of being 75, and she says she feels so weak. She writes so 
touchingly and naturally. 
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June 24, 1862. 


. . . The Crown Princess tells me that the Queen goes to Windsor on 
the 21st and to Scotland on the 22nd, and we must manage to be there before 
that time. . . . There is such good news about the Prince of Wales, and the 
Queen calls him her dear darling boy, whom she always wished to see thus 
excellent and grown up beside his adored young father. . . . 


I had regretfully to leave the dear Crown Princess, but not 
before matters had so far proceeded that it was arranged that some 
time in September, whilst Prince and Princess Christian and their 
family were taking sea baths at Ostend, the Queen should pay a 
short visit to her uncle, King Leopold, at Brussels, where a 
meeting was to take place. 

Whilst I was staying with my relations in Saxony the Crown 
Princess wrote to me : 

. . - You will have heard what a truly terrible misfortune has fallen 
upon my poor mamma in the death of General Bruce (the Prince of Wales’s 
Governor). It is a hard blow, an irreparable loss... which pains me 
unspeakably. Every misfortune appears now to fall on our family, which 
formerly had no idea what unhappiness was. The Queen has written to me 
several times with such contentment about my brother; the feeling between 
them is such a good one that I cannot help copying out for you a passage 
from mamma’s letter, because I am certain that you will rejoice with me over 
it; then there is a message from mamma to you, which I also give verbatim. 
‘Bertie goes on being as good, amiable, and sensible as any one of us could 
wish. It is such a comfort to feel that dear General Bruce’s anxious efforts 
and wishes have not been in vain. Bertie is most anxious about his marriage, 
and hopes it may be in March or April, and has bought numbers of pretty 
things for the young lady. . . .’ 

It appears to me no one could wish for anything better. The expres- 
sion of these words is so just, and yet so gentle and loving. God protect my 
beloved brother and the dear lovely young creature, and unite them to their 
happiness and the welfare of England... . 


As soon as my husband was at liberty to leave Copenhagen, 
we went to England and were at once invited to Osborne. 

We both of us had several long and interesting interviews with 
her Majesty, but always apart. The Queen used to sit near the 
writing-table in the room which was the Prince Consort’s study. 
She looked very much crushed and sad, but always brightened up 
when the Prince of Wales’s marriage was the topic of conversation. 
She told me that she felt it a sacred duty to do all she could for 
this marriage, as the Prince Consort had wished it very much, for 
he had been so taken with all he had heard about Princess Alix. 
The Queen said it was her desire that we should accompany her to 
Brussels ; as we knew the Danish Royal Family so well, it would 
make things easier. I naturally kept Princess Christian informed 
of all I saw and heard, and during the following weeks our corre- 
spondence was a most lively one. 

There was so much to arrange and to think of, and though 
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both Prince and Princess Christian were so happy at the prospect 
of this marriage for their beloved daughter, they were also anxious 
not to advance themselves too much. Also a good many political 
and other impediments had to be overcome, but at last both the 
Royal Families were assembled at Brussels under the wise and 
kind auspices of King Leopold. 

The first meeting between the Queen and Princess Alix took 
place one morning in the King’s writing-room, where all his 
children and the Danish Royalties were assembled. 

The Queen sat in a small boudoir adjoining this room. I was 
alone with her. Her emotion was very great, and, suddenly burst- 
ing into tears, she said, ‘Oh, you can understand what I feel. 
You have a husband you love, and you know what I have lost.’ 

I was so deeply moved myself at seeing the Queen’s grief and 
emotion that I could say but little to comfort her. The happiness 
she hoped for for her beloved son recalled to her her own perfect 
union, so suddenly broken up. . . . It was a relief to me when a 
page came in to say that all the Royalties were assembled. The 
Queen motioned me to precede her, which I did, and after pre- 
senting Princess Christian to her I retired to the little boudoir 
again, as I thought my presence was quite unnecessary. I sat 
down, tired by the journey, the continual driving to and fro 
between Brussels and Laaken, where the Queen lived, and I sup- 
pose, above all, by the anxiety I could not help feeling about a 
thing I had so much at heart, and which for the last year had 
filled my thoughts so much. 

It will therefore be readily believed that when after half 
an hour the Queen returned to the boudoir quite enchanted and 
immensely pleased and delighted with Princess Alix, I felt 
sincerely happy. 

The next day there was a great déjeuner at Court. After it 
the guests walked about in the gardens. It was then the Prince 
of Wales proposed to Princess Alix, and immediately after this 
the engagement was made public. It was touching to see the 
Queen’s delight at the prospect of her son’s happy marriage, and 
it was with a lighter heart that she continued her journey to 
Reichardtsbrunn to pay a visit to her brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Coburg. 

The Queen naturally wished to make a closer acquaintance 
with Princess Alix before her marriage, and it was therefore 
arranged that the young Princess should pay her a visit at Windsor 
in November. 

I was the first to inform Princess Christian of the excellent 
impression she had made, and Princess Christian answered : 


Heartfelt thanks for the good news, the first which I received, and which 
gave me great pleasure naturally, especially that everything went off so 
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quietly, for I do not wish her to be seen in England before the marriage. I 
thank you also for the paper (with the Prince and Princess’s portraits in it), 
and to read this yesterday (the Prince of Wales’s birthday) on the important 
day, appeared to me a good augury. God bless the dear young couple. 
My dear daughter telegraphed to me yesterday evening, as on the day on 
which she could not think of him apart from me... . 

The Prince of Wales was not at Windsor during the Princess’s 
stay, but when Prince Christian came to escort his daughter back 
from England the Prince joined them at Calais and travelled back 
two days with them. 

The Queen, with her wonderful forethought and knowledge, 
made all the arrangements for the marriage. I possess a large 
batch of letters from General Grey, the Queen’s Private Secretary, 
which are simply transcripts of her wishes and orders, and in 
which she goes into all details with the utmost clearness and 
method. 

The wedding day was eventually settled for the 10th of March, 
but there were some fears that the elements might interpose at 
that early season, for communications with the mainland were 
sometimes ‘interrupted for many days by great icefloes. For- 
tunately this was a mild winter, and such a contretemps did not 
occur. 

My state of health at that time precluded my accompanying 
the Princess Alix to England, which I regretted very much ; but I 
went to bid her good-bye at the Palace, and found her very bright 
and cheery. She wore a dress of brown silk with white stripes, 
and one of those natty little bonnets which seemed to sit better 
on her head than on anybody else’s. ‘Even in those early days I 
was struck by the extreme neatness and taste of her attire. 

My husband was entrusted with all arrangements for the 
Princess’s journey, and I will give a few extracts from his letters. 

After saying how well the Danish Royal Family was received 
everywhere in Denmark, he writes from Hamburg : 

The Princess behaves with great dignity and affability to all deputa- 
tions, etc. We dined at the Duke of Gluecksburg, at Kiel; the Schloss was 
crowded with young ladies all up the staircase, etc... . 


And then from Hanover : 

There was a guard of honour, and everything that was proper. The King 
visited the Royal Family soon after their arrival, and they dined with him 
afterwards. ... 

On board the Victoria and Albert he continues : 


This is something like travelling on board this yacht, with every comfort 
and luxury one can possibly think of. . . . On arriving at Flushing, the 
Resistance and Revenge manned yards and saluted us. We stopped the 
engines so as to drift by them slowly. The men were facing us as we 
approached, and on our passing they turned round asif by magic. . . . The 
Princess stood on the paddle-box, and bowed very gracefully. . . . All the 
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officers on board think Princess Alix charming. A woman in the crowd at 
Cologne said, ‘Oh, this is a dear little thing!’ ... We have just got 
under weigh and are steaming up to Gravesend. . . . The Prince of Wales 
is to come on board at 11.30. . . . The Mayor and Corporation of Margate 
came on board with an address, with which I found Princess Alix pounding 
Prince Willy’s (King of Greece) head. They are all very jolly and nice 
together. 
Windsor Castle, Sunday, March 8.—As for yesterday, I shall not attempt 
a description of it . . . such a crowd is almost beyond imagination . . , I 
have just been to see the presents . . . the tiara given by the Prince of Wales 
is splendid. 
Here I was called to the Queen. She said she was so sorry you had not 
‘ been able to come. . . . I was with Her Majesty for about half an hour, and 
it is impossible for me to tell you all we spoke about. She says Princess Alix 
is quite like one of her own daughters. She is very fond of her indeed. . , , 
March 10.—It is all over. . . . Such a magnificent sight I could never 
have dreamt of as that in St. George’s Chapel. They both went through the 
ceremony admirably. She looked beautiful, and spoke out capitally. Every- 
body is in rapture both at her looks and behaviour and bearing. . . . 


I have only given short extracts from these letters, which were 
full of most interesting details, but the restricted space of an article 
precludes me from giving more. 

The many deeply interesting letters from the Crown Princess 
and a still larger number from Princess Christian, Countess 
Bluecher’s letters, and very long and important ones from General 
Grey relating to the political situation as affected by this alliance, 
will in future times form a very important addition to the history 
of that day, and throw many and quite unexpected lights upon 
some of the events and persons who played a part in these negotia- 
tions, some of whom I have not even mentioned. 

This Royal marriage absorbed so much of my attention and 
interest during the first two years of my stay in Denmark that I 
have not been able to give any idea of the country as it then was, 
or of the social life at Copenhagen. I must leave this to a future 
time, when I will try to recall my impressions of some other in- 
teresting events which I witnessed there, and of the wonderful 
Northern nature of which this was my first experience. 


WALBURGA PAGET. 





CARDINAL VAUGHAN 


WueENn the two volumes of Mr. Snead-Cox’s Life of Cardinal 
Vaughan reached me, my first feeling was one of dismay. ‘ Well 
nigh two thousand pages! Surely half that number might have 
sufficed to tell the public all that it wants to know about a Prelate 
who, no doubt, was full of zeal and devotion, but who has left no 
mark upon the world’s history or the world’s thought!’ That 
was the reflection which came into my mind when this biography 
came intomy hands. And now that I have twice carefully perused 
those two thousand pages, I confess that I was wrong. There is 
not one of them which seems superfluous. ‘The portrait which 
they present is complete. The omission of any detail would have 
marred it. 

And yet I own that if I had myself been called upon to write 
the book I should have hesitated to give some of the details 
which it contains. It is largely autobiographical. Mr. Snead- 
Cox, a cousin of Cardinal Vaughan’s, to whose discretion the 
Cardinal’s papers were entrusted, has, for the most part, let him 
speak for himself. ‘ What man knoweth the things of a man but 
the spirit of a man that isin him?’ The most intimate ‘ things 
of a man,’ his communings with himself and his God, are placed 
before us, in these pages, as Cardinal Vaughan set them down in 
diaries and private memoranda, assuredly with the thought that 
no eye but his own would see them. I am far from saying that 
Mr. Snead-Cox has not judged rightly in publishing them, 
although I might, perhaps, in some instances have judged other- 
wise. The spirit in which his book has been received seems a 
sufficient vindication of him. These sacra privata have, I believe, 
been treated with respect universally, and, in not a few instances, 
with the religious reverence which seems to me the fitting attitude 
of mind concerning them. ‘Come not nigh hither: put off the 
shoes from thy feet : for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.’ 


The Life of Cardinal Vaughan. By J. G. Snead-Cox. In two volumes. 
(London, 1910 : Herbert and Daniel.) 
267 
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And now let me set before my readers the outlines of what 
these two volumes tell us about Herbert Vaughan. Born in 1839 
and dying in 1908, his career seems to fall naturally into four 
periods. First, there is the time of his childhood and youth, 
which we may take to close with the year 1854, when he was 
ordained priest. Then come the eighteen years of his sacerdotal 
life, until his consecration as Bishop of Salford in 1872. Next, 
there are his twenty years of labour in that see. Lastly, there 
are the eleven years during which he held the Archbishopric of 
Westminster. And first of his childhood and youth. 

I make no apology for dwelling at some length upon the early 
years of Herbert Vaughan’s life. They give the key to his sub. 
sequent career, and the picture of them with which Mr. Snead-Cox 
presents us is full of charm. The Vaughans of Courtfield area 
branch of the great Herbert clan, whose pedigree is traced back 
until, as Mr. Snead-Cox observes, it may fairly be described as 
losing itself in the twilight of fable, Caradoc Vreich Vras, Lord 
of Ferlex, a contemporary of King Arthur, and one of the Knights 
of the Round Table, being claimed by some authorities as its 
founder. Anyhow, it cannot be denied that the Vaughans of 
Courtfield have for generations exhibited some of the noblest 
qualities of that illustrious brotherhood. Always staunch 
Catholics, their loyalty to their religion was proof against all the 
terrors of the penal laws : fine, imprisonment, double land tax and 
the other engines of persecution were directed against them in 
vain. Of course they sided with the King in the Civil War. 
Equally of course they were on the side of the Stuarts in the risings 
of the eighteenth century. The defeat of Culloden meant ruin 
to John and Richard Vaughan, the two brothers then representing 
the family. They followed Prince Charles into exile, and after 
a time took service with the Spanish King and married Spanish 
wives. Eventually William Vaughan, the son of the Richard just 
mentioned, who was the elder of the two brothers, found his way 
back to England and was allowed to resume the family estates. 
He was the grandfather of Colonel John Vaughan, who was the 
father of the subject of Mr. Snead-Cox’s biography. Colonel 
John Vaughan was a man of strong and marked personality: 
*justum et tenacem propositi virum ’ we might say, in the words 
of the Latin poet. Catholic disabilities pressed heavily upon him, 
and closed to him those higher walks of public life for which he 
seems to have had signal qualifications. But he did, with all his 
might, the duties which lay nearest to him as a country gentle- 
man and an officer of the local militia. In 1853 he volunteered 
for the Crimea, and served with some distinction until the end of 
the war. Herbert, his eldest son, a boy of bold, eager, adven- 

turous spirit, was especially dear to him, and was destined by 
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him for the profession of arms. Very different was Mrs. 
Vaughan’s aspiration. This beautiful and accomplished woman 
had consecrated herself, heart and soul, to the service of God. 
Brought up by devout members of the Established Church with 
Evangelical convictions, she became a convert to Catholicism 
before her marriage with Colonel Vaughan, and her change of 
religion but served to develop and perfect in her that virtue of 
piety—it is the technical word among Catholics for the love of 
God—which, from the first, had been the light of her life. Her 
great wish was that all her children should be devoted to the 
Divine service. God had given them to her, she would say: 
she would fain give them back to Him. In the event her five 
daughters all entered convents. Of her eight sons, six became 
priests, three of them attaining to the episcopate. Most touching 
are the tokens in Mr. Snead-Cox’s pages of the all but adoring 
love entertained for her by her children. ‘To us,’ writes Father 
Bernard Vaughan, in a letter which Mr. Snead-Cox has assuredly 
done well to print, ‘ she was the very ideal of everything that is 
lovely and holy. I was only a little boy when we lost ber. It 
was @ loss I cannot think of, even now, after half a century and 
more, without a shudder. In her time Courtfield was always so 
cheery, bright, and holy, that it used to be said in the county 
‘You nearly break your neck going, but more nearly break your 
heart leaving there.’’’ ‘I have never seen such simply noble, 
generous, devout and humble people,’ wrote Aubrey de Vere after 
paying a visit to them. He adds: ‘ The beautiful mother of 
twelve children cannot feel satisfied unless all her sons become 
priests and her daughters nuns, though this would mean the 
extinction of one more of those old Catholic families who for 
centuries have held their own in stormier times.’ But devout as 
the family was, somewhat stern as was the discipline on which 
its head insisted, it was not overhung by ascetic gloom. ‘ It would 
be difficult to imagine a more beautiful setting for a happy child- 
hood than the home of the Vaughans at Courtfield,’ writes Mr. 
Snead-Cox. Herbert Vaughan had to the full an English gentle- 
man’s love of sport. He was an excellent horseman, and one of 
his favourite occupations in his youth was to break in rough Welsh 
ponies from the hills. He does not appear to have been conscious 
of a vocation to the priesthood till 1848, although in November 
1846, when he was only fourteen, we find Mrs. Vaughan writing 
to a friend, Madame Rio, ‘I am confident Herbert will become 
a priest.’ ‘ When the call came,’ writes Mr. Snead-Cox, ‘ the 
first person whom he told that his mind was made up was, 
naturally, his mother. He went away from Courtfield to make a 
retreat, and on his return he opened his heart to her. She said 
simply, ‘‘ I knew it, dear.”’ The first part of her prayer was heard. 
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To the father the news was, humanly speaking, a bad and bitter 
disappointment. He was beginning to live his own life over 
again in the person of his son—it is the promise of immortality 
we can taste on earth. At the same time, he was too good a 
Catholic to oppose what he could not doubt was a true vocation, 
His feelings found vent in the words, ‘‘ Well, if Herbert goes, all 
the others may go too.’’’ 

In the autumn of 1851 Herbert Vaughan, then nineteen years 
of age, said good-bye to Courtfield and went to Rome to pursue 
his studies for the ecclesiastical state. Aubrey de Vere, who for 
some time lodged together with him there, wrote to a friend, ‘I 
like my companion better every day. I must have mentioned 
him to you ; he is Mr. Vaughan, the eldest son of one of the great 
old Catholic families of England. He renounces prospects as 
brilliant almost as any man in England can command to be a 
priest in some out-of-the-way village in Wales, and seems as happy 
as the day is long at his studies and devotions. He is very hand- 
some and refined, and as innocent asa child. He sits up half the 
night reading Thomas Aquinas.’ 

In Rome he made the acquaintance of Cardinal—then Doctor— 
Manning, and began the friendship with the illustrious convert 
which was so powerfully to influence his future career. He threw 
himself into his studies with ardour ; but these years of prepara- 
tion for the priesthood seem to have been full of discouragement 
and disappointment. His health was bad, probably owing to his 
exchange from his open-air life at home to the confinement of a 
seminary. His ardent prayer was that he might achieve big 
things for religion, and he was dissatisfied with the progress which 
he made in his training for the work that lay before him. He 
thought that the scene of his future labours would be Wales, and 
he hoped that he might be the chosen instrument of the conversion 
of the Welsh people. But, as Mr. Snead-Cox observes, ‘ It may 
be doubted whether Herbert Vaughan’s energies, even in the 
years when they were most crippled by ill-health, could long have 
been content with the work of a parish. Even when his mind 
was most set on doing obscure work in some Welsh town, his 
heart was secretly throbbing to large hopes and the widest issues.’ 

While he was a student in Rome the great grief of his life came 
to him—the death of his mother, ‘my holy mother,’ as he calls 
her in a most touching letter to his father. This was in February 
1853. The loss preyed upon his mind, but it served to deepen his 
devotion and to quicken his apprehension of things unseen. In 
a second letter to his father he writes : ‘I often talk to her now, 
and I am sure she hears me; she answers me in whispers and 
spreads over my soul a great calm. What a blessing it is to have 
such a mother in the bosom of God! I invoke her as a saint; 
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whenever I call upon one Mother, I call upon the other.’ These 
were trying times for Herbert Vaughan—restless, dispirited, and 
ill. ‘I feel that I am young and full of energy,’ he writes in his 
diary, ‘ and I have nothing to do when I cannot study, and I begin 
to mope and almost get low and miserable. Something to 
stimulate, to occupy, to engross, to urge me on is required. 
Nothing of the sort have I here.’ All this was coming, and in 
ample measure. Meanwhile his ordination set the seal upon his 
life. By a special favour of the Holy See, he received priest’s 
orders when he was eighteen months short of the canonical age. 
His health was such as to make his friends despair sometimes of 
his life, and he wished to cheat the King of Terrors and to steal 
a march on Death, his heart’s desire being to die a priest. His 
ordination took place at Lucca on the 28th of October 1854. 

And now we come to the second division of Herbert Vaughan’s 
life, as we are considering it. Wales was not to be the scene of 
his sacerdotal labours. Almost immediately after his ordination, 
Cardinal Wiseman, doubtless at the suggestion of Dr. Manning, 
wrote to offer him the Vice-Presidency of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, which was then, as it has again become, the seminary for 
the Archdiocese of Westminster. He accepted the position, and 
in order to qualify himself for it he spent the next six months in 
visiting some of the principal seminaries in Italy, France, and 
Germany. He very sensibly came to the conclusion that what- 
ever the excellencies of those institutions, their severe system of 
discipline would not do for Englishmen. ‘ We are naturally free,’ 
he writes ; ‘ we care for our freedom more than any other nation. 
We are willing to do good work, but we must not be forced to do it ; 
let it come spontaneously, as far as possible.’ Among other 
places he went to Munich, where he had several long interviews 
with Déllinger, who spoke with much severity of the condition of 
religion in Austria. ‘ History,’ this learned man asserted, ‘ could 
show no parallel of a nation keeping up the externals of religion 
while paralysing its spirit as Austria had done.’ In the summer 
of 1855 Herbert Vaughan took up his work as Vice-President of 
St. Edmund’s College. It was not the sort of work which he had 
desired. But it came to him unsought, and, so to speak, at the 
bidding of authority, and that was enough. He longed to labour 
in some greater and more adventurous way, and so he writes in 
his diary at this period : ‘O Lord, let my career be where Thou 
pleasest, only let it be intense. I cannot well live without Thee: 
and without working for Thee, and I must work intensely. 
Intensity Thou hast put into my nature, and hitherto Thou hast 
laid Thy weights upon it and stayed it within very narrow limits. 
But I still am young and unfit for the fulfilment of my aspirations. 
Thou alone canst fill my insufficiency; Thou canst make Thy 
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servant good for anything. I am poor and needy—‘‘ Ego pauper 
et egenus sum, Deus adjuva me.”’ ’ 

The time when Herbert Vaughan took up his appointment at 
St. Edmund’s College was, as Mr. Snead-Cox puts it, ‘ a time not 
only of transition, but of acute crisis for the Catholic Church in 
England and of storm and stress for Cardinal Wiseman.’ The 
Hierarchy had been restored, but there were a thousand details 
in the normal life of the Church which required regulation. ‘The 
right relations between the Bishops and their Chapters, between 
the Bishops and the Religious Orders, and between the Regular 
and the Secular clergy were ill-defined and imperfectly under- 
stood, and needed explanation and adjustment. That was a work 
of time, and the process begat friction and trouble. The incoming 
of the Converts, consequent upon the Oxford Movement, brought 
other occasions of difference.’ Very prominent among the con- 
verts was Dr. Manning, with his severe and lofty ideals, his iron 
will, and his innate gift of coming to the front.*? In 1855 he intro- 
duced into London, in pursuance of what had long been a pet 
scheme of Cardinal Wiseman’s, the ecclesiastical Congregation 
known as the Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo, a community of 
secular priests willing to undertake any spiritual work which the 
Archbishop might assign to them. They were viewed with jealousy 
and suspicion by the local clergy, as well as by Dr. Errington, 
whose appointment as his coadjutor Cardinal Wiseman had just 
procured. Herbert Vaughan, a great friend of Dr. Manning, 
enthusiastically sympathised with his undertaking, and having 
obtained Cardinal Wiseman’s assent, joined the Congregation of 
the Oblates. This brought him into disfavour with the staff of 
St. Edmund’s, who, like the great majority of the London clergy, 
desired not knowledge of the ways of Dr. Manning. The appoint- 
ment of the convert clergyman as Provost of the Chapter of West- 
minster, through the direct act of the Holy See, did not lead them 
to take a more favourable view of him. It is not necessary here to 
dwell upon the dissensions which ensued. For eight years Herbert 
Vaughan remained at St. Edmund’s ‘ with a sad sense of frustra- 
tion and disappointment.’ The time, indeed, was sweetened to 
him by his intercourse with W. G. Ward—the ‘ ideal Ward ’ of 
the Oxford Movement—who, although a layman, was teaching 
theology there. Between him and Herbert Vaughan there sprang 
up a close friendship which was never interrupted or dimmed— 
a friendship which Ward, writing twenty years afterwards, 
accounted ‘as among the highest privileges which he possessed.’ 
In the autumn of 1861 it was known that in the matter of the 
Oblates and their connexion with the Seminary, the opponents 


* He used to make me think of Homer’s hackneyed line: ality dpiretew Kal 
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of Cardinal Wiseman had been successful at Rome, and Herbert 
Vaughan’s connection with St. Edmund’s came to an end. That 
field of labour was closed to him. His thoughts went out towards 
another. He writes in his diary : ‘ In proportion as I saw I could 
do nothing at St. Edmund’s in the direction which I wished, the 


idea of foreign missions grew upon me.’ ‘In these words,’ 
observes Mr. Snead-Cox, ‘ is foreshadowed the beginning of a new 
chapter in his life.’ 


It was in this field of foreign missions that his aspiration ‘ to 
lead an intense life,’ ‘ to do something heroic for God,’ was first 
to find fulfilment. He made up his mind to devote himself to 
founding a permanent Missionary College. The resolution was 
not lightly or rashly taken. ‘ The first six months of 1862 were 
spent by him in Rome, and were given up wholly to prayer for © 
grace to know the Divine Will.’ He sought counsel from trusted 
advisers : from Cardinal Wiseman, from Dr. Manning, from ‘a 
singularly sane and level-headed Spanish Jesuit, Father Medrano.’ 
He visited one shrine after another in Spain and Italy. He 
begged the prayers of holy men. ‘I went down to Courtfield,’ 
he writes in his diary, ‘ in order to pray at the tomb of my mother, 
to beg her assistance to teach me how to begin, if it were God’s 
will that I should begin at all. And after several days of prayer 
an answer seemed to come to me in the Chapel, saying distinctly; 
‘* Begin very humbly and very quietly.’’ It came to me,’ he says, 
‘like a revelation, with all the force of a new idea.’ At starting 
he found himself confronted with the question of ways and means. 
He had no money, and to build a seminary and provide for the 
maintenance of the students would require a very large sum. He 
determined to go out and beg ; and choosing South America as the 
scene of his labours, he set himself to learn Spanish, which he 
soon spoke like a native. He secured the approbation of the 
English Catholic Bishops, with one exception. He presented 
himself to the great Catholic Congress at Malines, where a resolu- 
tion in favour of his work was passed by acclamation. Finally 
he went to Rome to commend his plan to Pius the Ninth, from 
whom he received a solemn and special blessing. In December 
1863 he set sail for America. 

‘ Begging,’ Mr. Snead-Cox observes, ‘is not a thing which 
comes easy to an English gentleman, even in a good cause.’ No 
man ever begged more successfully than Herbert Vaughan, but he 
hated the process to the end. How he begged through America 
may be read in Mr. Snead-Cox’s sixth chapter, which has all the 
fascination of a romance. As a specimen of his adventures, take 
the following account of what befell him in Chili : 

One day, as I was walking along the street, a man came up to me and said 
in Spanish, ‘ Are you the person who is begging for the establishment of .a 
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Missionary College in London?’ ‘ Yes, I am,’ I replied. ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘take these hundred dollars.’ ‘Who are you?’ said I, ‘that I may put 
your name down in my book?’ ‘I am nobody,’ he replied, and away he 
went, and I saw him no more. Another day I was begging from house to 
house, and I entered the house of a washerwoman. She gave me the coppers 
that were standing by her soapsuds. The next house I went into was that 
of a rich man. I asked him for alms, and he put his name down for 1,000), 


In 1865 Cardinal Wiseman died, and was succeeded as Arch- 
bishop by Dr. Manning, who at once summoned Herbert Vaughan 
home. He arrived in England at the end of July, bringing with 
him 11,0001. 

And now he set to work to discover a suitable site for his 
Missionary College, and after various difficulties found one which 
was just what he wanted in Holcombe House, Mill Hill, some 
eight miles out of town. In how humble a way his institute was 
started, and what experiments he tried in search of the most 
economical means of keeping body and soul together—for the more 
frugally the community lived the larger would be the number of 
students that could be supported for a given sum—is told in Mr, 
Snead-Cox’s pages with some amusing details. And here let us 
see what Herbert Vaughan’s idea of a missioner was : what sort 
of men he hoped to send to heathen lands. 


It was. a high ideal and one difficult to flesh and blood. There was no 
room here for half measures, or for compromise between the world and God. 
He was no believer in any short-service system, or even in a long-service 
system. ‘The sentence was to be for life. The missioner who goes out from 
St. Joseph’s College leaves England for ever. It is not a case of furloughs, 
or periodical visits to England on the ground of health, or for the sake of wife 
or child. The missioners are Catholic priests, and therefore vowed to 
perpetual celibacy—and that is a difference which cuts deep. No one hada 
warmer admiration for the unstinting generosity with which the British 
public, year after year, supports the efforts of the great Protestant Missionary 
Societies of this country. He believed it would bring a blessing on England, 
and in his constant appeals to Catholics he often gave point to his words by 
quoting statistics as to the amount of money annually spent by both Anglicans 
and Nonconformists to carry the message of Christianity and civilisation to 
the heathen. Not the less he looked forward to a type of missioner very 
different from theirs. He called for a measure of devotion and a complete- 
ness of surrender not to be thought of in connection with men who had 
given hostages to fortune—who had wives to cherish and children to educate 
and settle in life. Given the conditions, and he would have recognised that 
the thousand household and domestic cares which beset and distract the 
Protestant missioner were natural and good, but not the less they carried 
with them a sense of divided allegiance for which there was no place in his 
ideal of what a missioner should be. The praise of the great Missionary 
Societies was deep in his heart and often on his lips, but the men who were 
to be after his own heart were to give themselves to the work after quite 
another fashion. He wanted men filled with the Apostolic spirit, who in a 
spirit of perfect detachment would consecrate themselves to the service of 
the heathen, not for a term of years, but without reserve and forever. They 
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go, and have gone continuously, from Mill Hill for more than thirty years, 
not into exile, because exile means absence from home, but simply into new 
homes to labour there until the end. 


The foundation of Mill Hill College may be taken to be Herbert 
Vaughan’s great achievement during the period of his life which 
we are now considering—the years of his early manhood before 
his elevation to the episcopate. ‘ No work accomplished by him,’ 
Mr. Snead-Cox writes, ‘ was closer or dearer to his heart. In his 
busiest days as Bishop of Salford or Cardinal at Westminster, he 
was always glad when he could snatch a brief time for silence and 
retreat at Mill Hill. He went to the College when his time came 
to die, and he chose it for his place of burial.’ I may observe in 
passing that the success of this College is worthy of the enthu- 
siastic devotion of its founder. The number of young men now 
studying in it, and in its affiliated colleges of Rozendaal, Brixen, 
and Freshhead, is 152, and 204 priests are labouring in the various 
missions which it supplies. In the year 1908 they gave baptism 
to nearly 10,000 Pagans. 

The next work to which Herbert Vaughan devoted his indomit- 
able energy and unquenchable zeal, when he had securely estab- 
lished his Missionary College, was what Mr. Snead-Cox calls ‘ the 
newspaper Apostolate.’ The phrase recalls a dictum of Carlyle’s, 
‘The true Church of England is in the newspapers.’ Herbert 
Vaughan assuredly would not have subscribed to that proposition ; 
but he recognised as fully as the Sage of Chelsea the power exer- 
cised by journalism in these latter days. He sought to utilise that 
power for the service of his own ideals, and the Tablet newspaper 
being in the market, he purchased it in 1868 for a small sum, and 
so, Mr. Snead-Cox tells us, ‘made what turned out to be the 
luckiest investment of his life.’ For a time he was virtually the 
editor of his newspaper, an occupation for which, as his biographer 
owns, he was not specially well qualified. 

He had had simply no journalistic experience and very little literary 
training. All his life he had an impatience, which was half contempt, for 
the graces of style, and he had very little feeling for the values of words. 
His busy, eager, adventurous life, though it had directed his studies into 
one channel, had left him little time for the acquirement of such learning as 
would entitle him to be considered, and still less to consider himself, a 
specialist in any branch of either theology or philosophy. All these 
deficiencies might have been compensated for by a saving common sense, 
which he certainly had, but that it was yoked with a certain strange sim- 
plicity of heart which sometimes led him into the oddest blunders. His had 
been a very solitary life—in crowds he had been alone. He had never had 
the ordinary experiences of a priest, he had never worked on the mission for 
any length of time, he had known little of that special sort of education which 
comes to the Catholic priest through the Confessional. His was an innocence 
which in a journalist became disconcerting. His baffling unworldliness 
created difficult situations. Quite unconscious of offence, he would take 
T2 
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some theological proposition and apply it to a human instance with very 
little regard for the special circumstances and without a thought for such an 
irrelevancy as the feelings of the person concerned. 


The Vatican Council met shortly after the Tablet passed into 
Herbert Vaughan’s hands. He made it a vehement exponent of 
the policy which found so strenuous a supporter in Archbishop 
Manning, every expression of the opposite view being rigorously 
excluded from its columns. It is not worth while here to dwell 
upon the bitter controversies which caused a wondering world to 
exclaim, ‘ How these Catholics love one another!’ or to raise 
again ecclesiastical dust happily long fallen. Mr. Snead-Cox, in 
his biography, was necessarily led to speak of this subject, and his 
chapter, ‘ England and the Vatican Council,’ seems to me written 
with equal candour and moderation. 

And now we come to the third period in Herbert Vaughan’s 
life. In July 1872 he was chosen to succeed Dr. Turner as Bishop 
of Salford—mainly, as it would seem, through Archbishop 
Manning’s influence. The honour came to him quite unsought, 
and he accepted it as a Divine call, and went into retreat for ten 
days at the House of the Redemptorists at Clapham to prepare by 
prayer and meditation for his consecration. From the notes and 
resolutions jotted down by him at this time in his diary, Mr. 
Snead-Cox prints extracts well worth perusing, as they throw 
much light upon the inner life of the man ; but they are too long to 
be quoted here. From his retreat at Clapham the Bishop-elect 
went straight to Manchester. Presenting himself at the 
Cathedral House, Salford, with a carpet bag in his hand, he was 
met by one of the resident clergy, who asked him who he was and 
what he wanted. ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘I’m Herbert Vaughan, 
and I have come to be consecrated.’ 

Herbert Vaughan ruled the diocese of Salford for twenty years. 
He liked his new sphere of labour. ‘ He fell in love,’ writes his 
biographer, ‘ with Lancashire and the ways of Lancashire folk.’ 
Two months after his consecration he wrote to a friend : ‘ This is 
the grandest place in England for energy and popular piety.’ 
That opinion he never changed. Of his work at Manchester Mr. 
Snead-Cox gives many interesting details. He undertook suc- 
cessfully a crusade against the Demon of Drink by which 
thousands and thousands of his people were being ruined soul and 
body. He established a Seminary of Pastoral Theology—a sort 
of Theological College—and got the money which was wanted— 
18,0001.—with his usual ease. He founded a Secondary School 
for the use of Catholics belonging to the commercial classes—the 
institution which has grown into St. Bede’s College—buying for 
68001. an Aquarium which had cost 22,000/., and which now stands 
as its central hall and museum. He called into existence 4 
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‘Catholic Protection and Rescue Society ’ for poor children of his 
faith. In an impassioned appeal to his clergy and laity he wrote : 
‘Dear Priests and People of God,—I have placed a great work, 
not of temporal but of eternal, not of worldly but of divine interest, 
before you. In the name of God take it up and make it your own. 
Thousands of little orphans, of wastrels, of children abandoned to 
Satan, snatched up by the enemies of their faith, and exposed to 
eternal ruin, stretch out their tiny hands to you for protection and 
rescue. I pray that I may have no peace, I hope that you will 
leave me no peace, and I promise that I will give the priests and 
people no peace, till this work be accomplished.’ This appeal, 
Mr. Snead-Cox writes, went home to the heart of Catholic Man- 
chester in a way which is not yet forgotten. Success came in a 
few years—complete success. The large sums of money wanted 
were forthcoming. Herbert Vaughan, in his biographer’s happy 
words, had the faith which, if it did not move mountains, opened 
purses. No doubt one secret of this persuasive power was that 
he asked from others no sacrifice which he did not make himself. 
He headed the subscription list of the Rescue and Protection 
Society with 1000/. And during the whole time of his episcopate 
in Salford he gave to it all his modest episcopal income—500l. 
a year. This Society carries on to-day its beneficent mission in 
Salford and Manchester, as though the inspiring presence of its 
founder were still in their midst—and who shall say that it is not? 
The vivifying memory of his example is still there as an unspent 
force. 

I must not linger on the other details which Mr. Snead-Cox 
gives of Herbert Vaughan’s work at Salford. Two chapters, 
entitled respectively ‘ Ruler in his own Diocese ’ and ‘ Bishops and 
Regulars,’ may be mentioned as of special interest to those who 
would realise the peculiar trials to which a Catholic Bishop may 
be exposed from members of his own household of faith, whom, 
individually, he regards with esteem and affection. Questions of 
jurisdiction and discipline arising out of the special privileges and 
immunities granted by successive Popes to Jesuits, and not always 
well defined, involved Herbert Vaughan and the rest of his 
episcopal brethren in a dispute with the Society which lasted for 
six years, and which was at last settled, substantially in favour of 
the Bishops, by the Bull Romanos Pontifices. Cardinal Manning, 
who, to the last day of his life, regarded the Jesuits with per- 
sistent dislike, hailed the decision, in the unmeasured language 
into which he at times fell, as ‘a great victory over the most 
powerful conspiracy in the Church.’ Herbert Vaughan, in a reply 
to an address from his Chapter, presented on his return from 
Rome, where the litigation had long detained him, spoke in 
eminently conciliatory words of the Bull, describing it as ‘a 
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charter of order and peace,’ and pleaded earnestly for ‘ mutual 
charity and forbearance and a generous rivalry in devotion and 
good works between the secular and regular clergy.’ 

Herbert Vaughan’s episcopate at Salford was ‘ a great episco- 
pate ’; and when Cardinal Manning died, his translation to West- 
minster by Leo the Thirteenth did but ratify the general antici- 
pation both of Catholics and Protestants. But to Herbert 
Vaughan himself this call to go up higher was most unwelcome. 
He earnestly entreated the Pope to excuse him on the ground of 
his unfitness. 


A person may succeed [he wrote to Leo the Thirteenth] in the subordinate 
position of a Bishop in a provincial city such as Manchester, and yet be 
very unfit to be Metropolitan and fill the See of Westminster. The duties are 
altogether of a different order, and they require altogether different qualifica- 
tions. I do not possess those higher qualifications, and feeling convinced of 
this, I should be risking my own peace of mind and the salvation of my soul 
were I not, upon the first opportunity, to press this consideration upon the 
mind of your Holiness. The See of Westminster ought to be occupied by a 
Bishop distinguished for some gift of superior learning or by remarkable 
sanctity, for he ought to be commended to the Church and to the people of 
England (for whose conversion he may be able to do more than anyone else) by 
some manifest superiority or excellence. Holy Father, it is no mock modesty 
or fashion of speech which makes the confession that I have no qualification 
of learning for such a post. I do not excel as a preacher, an author, a 
theologian, a philosopher, or even as a classical scholar. Whatever I may 
be in these matters, in none am I above a poor mediocrity. It will be very 
easy in such a position as the See of Westminster to compromise the interests 
of religion in England by errors of judgment—and the very quality of a 
certain tenacity and determination would make these errors still more 
serious. As to the other characteristic, sanctity of life, which often makes 
up for certain intellectual shortcomings, I will only say this, that no one will 
have been so blind as to have said that I possess this compensating degree of 
holiness. These, most Holy Father, seem to me to be manifest reasons for 
addressing your Holiness, upon whom much responsibility rests for the 
progress of religion in England and in every country in the world. I beg of 
you to select someone more worthy of this important position, and I will 
gladly continue to labour, where I have been for nearly twenty years, as long 
as God shall give me strength. 


There can be no doubt that Herbert Vaughan meant every 
word of this—and meant it intensely. His judgment of himself 
was assuredly ‘ no mock modesty or fashion of speech.’ But there 
was another side of his character on which he did not dwell : there 
were gifts and endowments singularly well qualifying him to be 
a ruler among his brethren, from which, in his humility, he turned 
away his eyes : his indomitable courage, his complete devotion to the 
interests of religion, his untiring energy, his unflinching steadfast- 
ness of purpose, his utter detachment from personal ends, his un- 
questioning obedience to authority, his peculiar power of winning to 
himself the allegiance of those who worked under him. Eminently 
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beautiful, because wholly sincere, was his self-depreciation in his 
reply to the brief address from clergy and laity read to him upon 
the occasion of his enthronement as Archbishop. After a reverent 
eulogy of his predecessors, Cardinals Wiseman and Manning, he 
observed : ‘ Perhaps it is not to be expected that there should be 
no break in the line of men of exceptional power and individuality, 
specially raised up by God to lead His Church in this country 
through a critical passage of her history. From time to time there 
will come a season of mediocrity, when the ordinary work of the 
Church must be carried on by instruments of the common and 
ordinary kind. Such a period is designed to develop the higher 
loyalty of men to the Church. For when less can be accomplished 
by the captain alone, greater must be the generosity of the sub- 
ordinates in putting forth all their resources.’ 

The account of Cardinal Vaughan’s life as Archbishop of 
Westminster—he was called to the Sacred College ten months 
after his translation—fills the whole of Mr. Snead-Cox’s second 
volume. He addressed himself to the new duties to which 
authority had called him without a thought of fear—‘ strong,’ as 
he expressed it, ‘because his feet were planted upon a divine 
foundation, because his back was placed against the impregnable 
Rock.’ ‘ His one thought,’ his biographer tells us, ‘ was to get 
the utmost out of each day, to crowd the greatest possible amount 
of work into the few years that were left.’ He was called to deal 
with many difficult and delicate problems: the education of the 
clergy, the frequentation of our two great Universities by Catholic 
youth, the preservation of the voluntary schools were among them. 
He approached them all, it may be truly said, with an open mind, 
always quite ready, if cause were shown, to reconsider any previ- 
ously expressed opinion of his own : ‘no man was ever less ham- 
pered by his own past.’ Thus, although for years he had thought 
and said that Catholic young men should not resort to Oxford and 
Cambridge, he, with the rest of his episcopal brethren, agreed in 
1895 to resolutions modifying the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Catholic authorities in this matter—resolutions which received the 
approval of Leo the Thirteenth. In a memorandum written five 
months before his death for the information of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda, he states that he ‘ must report most favour- 
ably of the effect of this change.’ ‘Catholics,’ he adds, ‘ have 
done themselves great credit at both Universities.’ 

One of the matters which brought Cardinal Vaughan very 
prominently before the British public during his tenure of the 
Metropolitan See, was the controversy regarding Anglican Orders 
in the years 1894-1897. That controversy was none of his seeking, 
and was supremely distasteful to him. It arose out of what would 
commonly be called an accident. In 1889 a French priest, the 
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Abbé Fernand Portal, not previously known to fame, met Lord 
Halifax in Madeira, and was greatly charmed, as well he might 
be, by his new acquaintance. The Abbé, who seems to have been 
as totally ignorant of the conditions of English life as of the 
English language, listened with amazement to the account of 
Anglicanism which the President of the English Church Union 
gave him in excellent French. How could he help being amazed 
when he was told that all the distinctive doctrines of Catholicism 
were taught in the English Church, even the supreme jurisdiction 
of the Holy See and the primacy of the Bishop of Rome being 
allowed, at least de jure ecclesiastico? Lord Halifax apparently 
forgot to mention that, although these things were taught in the 
Church of England, they were by no means taught by the Church 
of England, whose articles and formularies, to say nothing of her 
history, are a standing protest against them. No one who has 
the pleasure of knowing him will doubt his good faith. What, as 
Archbishop Benson pointed out, was lacking to him was correct- 
ness of vision. He saw the Church of England not as it is, but as 
the English Church Union would like to make it. However, the 
good Abbé unhesitatingly accepted the account of Anglicanism 
thus put before him, and wrote under the name of Dalbus a pam- 
phlet about it which made much stir. The result was a movement 
in favour of what was called Corporate Reunion, by which was 
meant the reconciliation of the Church of England to the Roman 
Pontiff. Cardinal Vaughan’s masculine common sense led him 
to see that this notion of corporate reunion was a mischievous 
chimera, and his habitual straightforwardness led him to say so, 
even though the feelings of men of goodwill, with whom his 
personal sympathies were great, should be hurt by his outspoken- 
ness. ‘It is no kindness,’ he wrote, ‘not to speak frankly to 
people who feed their hopes with such vain dreams.’ He had 
always a keen eye for facts. And what were the facts in this 
case? It was not merely the religious revolution effected by 
Henry the Eighth that separated the Church of England from the 
Holy See. Vast changes were wrought in the Anglican estab- 
lishment after the death of that tyrant. He had severed the 
country from Catholic unity, transferring to himself by the Act 
of Supremacy the power and prerogatives of the Roman Pontiff. 
He had destroyed monasteries and convents, expelling the reli- 
gious and plundering their possessions. He had poured out like 
water the blood of holy men who would not be accomplices in his 
schism and sacrilege, in his rebellion and rapine. But he had left 
untouched the doctrine of the Catholic Church regarding the 
Sacrament of the Altar and the Sacrament of Orders. It was 
Thomas Cranmer who made England Protestant. He completely 
banished from the Eucharistic Office the idea of the Sacrifice of 
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the Mass. He completely banished from the Ordinal the idea of 
a sacrificing priesthood. Yes, England’s Protestantism is the 
work of Cranmer ; and his work remains until our own day, though 
the penal enactments which safeguarded it—for centuries to say 
Mass was a capital offence—have disappeared. Nor, if Protes- 
tantism is what Bishop Watson defined it to be, ‘the right of 
saying what you think and of thinking what you please,’ is there 
any section of Englishmen more utterly Protestant than the party 
which disquieted itself in vain for corporate reunion. These 
shadow hunters—personally worthy of all respect—possess no 
sufficient warrant to speak even for their own section of Angli- 
canism, and assuredly have no warrant at all to speak for the 
Bishops of the Established Church or for the great mass of its 
members. ‘They are disowned,’ Cardinal Vaughan truly as- 
serted, ‘ within their own communion as well as by the immense 
majority of the English people.’ The Cardinal’s action in the 
whole of this business was utterly honest and straight, and the 
reception given by the British public to the Bull Apostolice 
Cure, which may be said to have ratified it, must have been 
gratifying to him. In the words of Mr. Snead-Cox, ‘ When once 
it was understood that the aggressive words, ‘‘ Condemnation of 
Anglican Orders,’’ meant that Orders given in the Church of 
England are not Orders in the Catholic sense of Orders, convey- 
ing the power of the Catholic priesthood, and that it was only in 
this sense that they had been pronounced invalid, any feeling of 
soreness, as far as the general public was concerned, quickly dis- 
appeared. There seemed even a general disposition to agree with 
the Pope. The ordinary layman, who had never dreamed of 
crediting his clergyman with anything in the nature of miraculous 
powers, was not concerned when he understood that it was only 
these which were denied him. In fact, it was soon apparent that, 
if the Holy See had proclaimed that the Anglican clergy were 
indeed ‘‘ sacrificing Mass priests,’’ with power to forgive sins, and 
even to change bread and wine into the Body and Blood of the 
Living God, the national dissent would have found unmistakable 
utterance.’ 

The last great act of Cardinal Vaughan, as Archbishop of West- 
minster, was the building of the vast Cathedral which has so 
recently received solemn consecration with all the august cere- 
monies of the Roman Pontifical. For many years the project of 
rearing such an edifice in Westminster had been discussed by 
Catholics, and at a meeting held in May 1865, Dr. Manning, then 
Archbishop-Elect, being in the chair, a subscription list was 
opened, and trustees and treasurers of the Fund were appointed. 
It was decided, moreover, that the Cathedral should be a per- 
manent memorial of Cardinal Wiseman. For various reasons— 
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Mr. Snead-Cox touches on some of them—nothing was done in 
Cardinal Manning’s lifetime to carry out this decision beyond the 
purchase of the site. When Herbert Vaughan came to West. 
minster he resolved to proceed with the work. Of course he had 
no funds. That did not deter him. Money was always forth- 
coming for his enterprises. But he had to work for it. Mr, 
Snead-Cox observes : ‘ It used to be said that very often his letters 
and personal solicitations showed want of tact. It is likely enough 
that he blundered sometimes. But if you ask a man to give you 
10001. it is always possible that he may think it would have been 
more tactful if you had been silent.’ However, whatever Cardinal 
Vaughan’s want of tact, money came as money was wanted—it was 
his inflexible rule that no work should be undertaken for which 
there were not funds in hand to pay. It came in sums of very 
varying magnitude, from the Duke of Norfolk’s princely gift of 
10,0001. to the widow’s mite of a few shillings. The Cardinal 
determined to take as the model of his church the ancient Roman 
Basilica of St. Peter, erected by Constantine, and in the late 
Mr. Bentley he had an architect after his own heart, as words 
written by him shortly after the death of that highly gifted man 
sufficiently testify. ‘Having laid down certain conditions as to 
size, space, chapels and styles, I left the rest to him. Mr. Bentley 
was a poet : he saw and felt the beauty, the fancy, the harmony 
and meaning of his artistic creations. He had no love of money: 
he had an immense love of art—a passion for truth and sincerity in 
his work. One always felt that there was an elevation, an inspira- 
tion, in his character that was due to his religious instincts and 
his unworldly standard of life. The Cathedral will be his 
monument.’ 

The Cathedral will be Cardinal Vaughan’s monument also, 
though his place of sepulture is elsewhere. And surely a nobler 
monument few men have had. It is, moreover, a living monu- 
ment. I want ‘a live Cathedral,’ he used to say. He meant a 
Cathedral in which the Divine Office is daily sung in its com- 
pleteness : in which the verse of the Psalmist is realised ‘a solis 
ortu usque ad occasum laudabile nomen Domini.’ His wish has 
been gratified. From the day on which the Cathedral was opened 
for public worship, in the presence of his dead body, until now, 
the full Liturgy of the Church has been rendered in it, and magni- 
ficently rendered ‘a solis ortu usque ad occasum.’ Nowhere in 
Christendom will be found a more perfect and devotional celebra- 
tion of the Divine Office than in this splendid fane : a House of 
Prayer, indeed, and in a very real sense a vital organism and centre 
of religious activity, ever proclaiming Sursum Corda. 

So much may suffice to indicate, however inadequately, the 
charm of Mr. Snead-Cox’s admirably planned and no less ad- 
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mirably executed volumes. In what I have written I have done 
little more than epitomise him; but some of my readers may 
perhaps expect that I should give my own testimony regarding 
Cardinal Vaughan. In truth, however, I have little to say by 
way of supplement to his biographer. I knew the Cardinal, 
indeed, for many years. I have been his guest at Salford. I have 
had the pleasure of receiving him in my own house. It was never, 
however, my privilege to know him intimately. From time to 
time I corresponded with him ; but I have not preserved any of 
his letters, with one exception, and that exception is due to the 
accident of misplacement. This particular letter is, indeed, as it 
chances, of special interest to me for a reason which I will explain. 
It is the custom of the Catholics of Birmingham to hold annually 
a large public meeting which they call a Reunion. One part of 
the proceedings—indeed, it is the principal part—is an address by 
the President, who is chosen for the occasion by a Committee 
consisting of the chief local Catholic notables. In 1892 they were 
good enough to invite me to fill the Presidential chair. I accepted 
the invitation with pleasure, and determined to take as the subject 
of my Address the Temporal Power of the Pope. My speech was 
carefully prepared, but was delivered from a few notes, in words 
which came to me at the time. Hence—the more especially as 
I spoke for over an hour—I may possibly have expressed myself in 
portions of it with less caution than was desirable in dealing with 
so difficult and delicate a subject, although I am not conscious of 
having done so. Certainly I did not retail shibboleths in con- 
nexion with it which, at that period, were grateful to some pious 
ears. And so perhaps may have arisen the dissatisfaction with 
my discourse which found vent, week after week, for some time, 
in the columns of the Tablet. The proprietor of that newspaper, 
then much busied with his migration from Salford to Westminster, 
probably did not notice these attacks on me until his attention— 
as I subsequently learned—was called to them by a common 
friend who doubted whether they were likely to advance the 
Catholic cause. The result of this intervention was that I 
received from the Archbishop-Elect the following letter : 

Bishop’s House, Salford, 

Easter Sunday. 


My peak Mr. Litty,—I have read with great regret a paragraph in the 
Tablet in which you and the Temporal Power are again brought in. I will 
take good care that this matter shall drop. I write this hurried line to 
express to you my good will and my earnest hope that we may work together 


for many a year tocome. God bless you. Yours, 
4 H. Asp. Exzcr. 


The hope so graciously expressed in this letter was abundantly 
realised. I am glad to print it not only for the pleasant memories 
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which it recalls to me, but also because it is extremely charac- 
teristic of the writer. ‘Work!’ That was the keynote of 
Herbert Vaughan’s life. He might be aptly described in words 
which Carlyle used of his own father : ‘ Wholly a man of action 
with speech subservient thereto.’ It is true that, like Moses so 
many centuries before him, he sometimes ‘ spake unadvisedly with 
his lips.’ But guile was never found in his mouth. His words 
were always wholly sincere. And, as Mr. Snead-Cox has pointed 
out, in his few and unpretentious writings passages of much 
literary merit may be found. Their merit lies in this, that they 
are the true embodiment of the writer’s earnest thought. Herbert 
Vaughan lived in a very different spiritual atmosphere from that 
which most men breathe. To him the great dominant fact of 
human life was the contest between good and evil. He was as 
truly a warrior as any of his far-off knightly ancestors, as any of 
his progenitors who drew their swords for the Stuarts, though 
the weapons of his warfare were not carnal but spiritual, though 
he served under an Invisible King. And yet not invisible, for 
he, too, saw the heavens opened. It is a dictum of St. Augustine 
that what we discern with our inward vision has more of being 
and of truth than what is beheld by our bodily sight. The 
spiritual world was infinitely more real to Herbert Vaughan than 
the phenomenal. When he lay dying, as his brother, Father 
Bernard Vaughan, tells me, he said about his Cathedral, ‘I shall 
be able to do much more for it when I am there.’ For him, to 
die was like going into the next room. ‘They are waiting for 
me,’ he murmured shortly afterwards to the same well-beloved 
brother : ‘ Jesus, Mary and Joseph are waiting for me.’ Here is 
the secret of his strenuous life. While in the world he was not 
of the world. The earth and all its glories were as vapour and 
dream to him : God and the soul were the true realities. Hence, 
from first to last, he was a man of prayer. Emerson has called 
prayer ‘the contemplation of the facts of life from the highest 
point of view.’ This is true in a deeper sense than Emerson 
perhaps knew : a sense which Herbert Vaughan knew full well. 


W.S. Linty. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO AS A POLITICAL 
FACTOR 


Proressor E. A. FREEMAN once defined politics as present history, 
and history as past politics. With a greater proneness for pic- 
turesque language, John J. Ingalls described politics as ‘the 
metaphysics of force,’ in which none but the strenuous may expect 
to play a part. According to Webster’s Standard Dictionary, 
politics is ‘ that part of ethics which has to do with the regulation 
and government of a nation or State, the defence of its existence 
and rights against foreign control and conquest, the augmentation 
of its strength and resources, and the protection of its citizens in 
their rights, with the preservation and improvement of their 
morals.’ According to this conception, it will be seen that politics 
is the chief concern of man in his associated relations, and condi- 
tions all other modes of activity, whether economic, industrial, 
educational, or social. 

The derivative or secondary meaning of the word ‘ politics’ 
is the management of a political party and the advancement of 
candidates to office. Throughout our discussion it will be well to 
keep sharply in mind the distinction between politics as the 
science of government and politics as the art of partisan policy 
and manipulation. In a country like ours, where the functions of 
government are conducted through partisan organisations, the 
secondary meaning of the word is apt to obscure its primary signi- 
ficance in popular estimation. The vast majority of people have 
no conception of the word aside from party contentions and the 
procurement of office. So great is the perversity of popular under- 
standing that to refer to a public man as a politician is accounted 
an uncomplimentary designation. 

In considering the negro as a political factor, reference is 
hardly ever had to the essential functions and purposes of govern- 
ment, but he is regarded merely as the sport, the jest, and the 
riddle of party rivalry. Our political philosophers are inclined to 
ignore the negro as a constituent governmental factor by reason of 
the manner of his introduction into this country. The African 
was imported for the sole purpose of performing manual and 
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menial labour. His bodily powers alone were called into requisi- 
tion. His function was as purely mechanical as that of the ox 
which pulls the plough. He was a chattel, a part of the nation’s 
material assets. There was no more thought of admitting him 
into the body politic than of thus ennobling the lower animals, 
The gulf that separated him from the proud Aryan was supposed 
to be so wide and deep that the two races could never be made 
amenable to the same moral, political, and social régime. 

But the transplanted African has manifested surprising capa- 
cities and aptitudes for the standards of his European captors, so 
that the races must now be separated, if at all, by purely artificial 
barriers. This upward struggle on the part of the African has 
been against continuous doubt, ridicule, and contemptuous denial 
on the part of those who would profit by his inferior status. Those 
who once assumed the piety of their day and generation at one 
time stoutly declared that the negro did not possess a soul to be 
saved in the world to come, but was merely as the beasts that 
perish ; but he is now considered the man of over-soul, as Emerson 
would say, by reason of his marvellous emotional characteristics, 
Then the wise ones maintained that he did not possess a mind to 
be enlightened according to the standards of European intellect, 
and hence he was forbidden a knowledge of letters. The same 
dogma affirmed that the black man would not work except under 
the stern compulsion of the white man’s beneficent whip, and 
that he would die out under freedom. But all these dogmas have 
been disproved by the progress of events. 

The ancient doctrine of racial inferiority, however, now re- 
asserts itself under a different guise. With a prudent generality it 
avers with great vehemence of spirit that the negro is inherently, 
unalterably, and everlastingly inferior to the white race as a part 
of God’s cosmic scheme of things, and, therefore, is an unfit factor 
for self-government, which is the highest human function. It is 
a shrewd and cunning controversialist who posits the universal 
negative and defies the world to disprove his thesis. His tactical 
method is to deny all things, and to ignore that which has been 
proved. But, in spite of it all, the negro is steadily and unmis- 
takably moving towards the great free ocean of human privilege, 
and, like the mountain stream, though his progress here and there 
may be impeded and delayed, artificial barriers and obstructions 
can only retard but not stay his onward flow. 

The white race in this country is ensnared in the meshes of 
its own law. The negro has been, and is, the incidental bene- 
ficiary of this entanglement. Circumstances have forced him 
into a political scheme not designed for him. Universal prin- 
ciples have no ethnic quality. By the irony of history the white 
man’s maxims have risen up to trouble him. The Ten Command- 
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ments will not budge, neither will the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It is said that the Anglo-Saxon race is noted for its bad 
logic but good sense. The revolutionary fathers must have shut 
their eyes to the logical results of their own doctrine, or else they 
lacked the courage of their conscience. The negro has been the 
incidental beneficiary of the two waves of revolutionary feeling 
which has swept the current of popular sentiment beyond the 
limits of its accustomed channel. He moves up and down on the 
scale of national sentiment as the mercury in the thermometric 
tube, reaching blood-heat in periods of national stress and excite- 
ment and sinking to the freezing point in seasons of tranquillity 
and repose. In none other than revolutionary crises could the 
Declaration of Independence have been written or the last two 
amendments appended to our Federal Constitution. The former 
held out to the negro the hope of ultimate citizenship and political . 
equality, while the latter was the first step towards this realisa- 
tion. These two milestones of promise and partial fulfilment were 
one hundred years apart. As the nation is becoming settled in its 
normal modes, the disposition is to relegate the negro to a state 
of political nullity. 

But, despite this political apostasy, the negro constitutes a 
political factor which cannot be ignored without local and national 
peril. He constitutes one-ninth the numerical strength of the 
American people, and is promiscuously scattered over the whole 
geographical area of the United States, ranging in relative density 
from ten to one in the black belts of the South to less than one 
per cent. in the higher latitudes. He furnishes one-sixth of the 
wage-earning class, and is inextricably interwoven in the national, 
industrial, and economic fabric. He speaks the same language, 
conducts the same modes of activity, reads the same literature, 
worships God after the same ritual as his white fellow-citizens. 
As the late Dr. W. T. Harris once said, he has acquired the Anglo- 
Saxon consciousness and put on his spiritual clothing. He 
delights in his new habiliment. He appeals to his white brother 
in the language of Ruth to Naomi : ‘ Where thou goest I will go; 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God; where thou diest I will die, and 
there will I be buried.’ 

A nation consists of the people living in a prescribed territory 
who hold the same general belief, sentiment, and aspiration. 
The negro is, therefore, not an alien but an essential part of the 
body politic. He is not like the Red Indian, with whose corporeal 
presence alone we have to deal and who stands stolidly aloof from 
the great throbbing current of national thought, feeling, and 
aspirations, but he is a vital part in the spirit and potency of the 
national life. The negro is not merely a recipient but a partaker 
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in all of the objects and aims of government. Is he not a vital 
element in every measure intended to preserve the national peace 
and prosperity, to augment the nation’s strength and resources, 
for the protection of citizens in their rights, and the preservation 
and improvement of their morals? The negro may indeed be 
eliminated by force as a factor in party management and 
patronage, but he can no more be eliminated from politics, in the 
broader significance of that term, than we can eliminate one side 
from a triangle without destroying the figure. 

In current political discussion the negro is ever referred to as 
a negligible public quantity. The term ‘southern people,’ bya 
strange twist of lexical usage, is intended to signify a part, and 
sometimes a smaller part, of the community, and yet the negro in 
the South, in some instances, constitutes the majority of the popu- 
lation and contributes the greater part of the industrial strength, 
and makes possible the large proportion of the public powers and 
functions of the State. Whenever political exigency suggests 
the curtailment of the representative power resident in the black 
population by way of reducing representation in the national 
Congress, the beneficiaries of this power interpose the most 
strenuous and vehement objections. The marble apex of a 
monument may indeed look with despite upon the grosser material 
of its foundation, but it cannot deny that the foundation is as 
essential an element of the structure as its more ornamental and 
pretentious capstone. 

The present reactionary political tendency has produced a class 
of political leaders who base their motive on race hatred and strife. 
They are adepts in the use of the dynamic power of race 
animosity. Without philosophic insight or far-seeing wisdom, 
they appeal to the passion of their followers with utter reckless- 
ness of logic and conscience. That the negro is incapable of self- 
government is a maxim which springs spontaneously from the 
lips of every speaker and to the pen tip of every writer who 
attempts to justify the unrighteous and iniquitous political treat- 
ment which is accorded him: This assertion they relish and roll 
under their tongues as a sweet morsel. By hoary usage and glib 
recital it has become a stereotyped motto. We are ever referred 
to the failure of the native tribes in Africa, the dismal experi- 
ments of Hayti and Liberia, and the reconstruction régime of the 
Southern States. These are always recounted in the same order 
of recital, and set forth with the same vehemence of rhetoric as 
the basis of the same derogatory conclusion. The argument, or 
alleged argument, has been repeated so often that the indolent 
feel forced to accept it through sheer weariness. It is dinged into 
their dull understanding by unending and never-varying repeti- 
tion as the recurrent chorus of a popular song. The unvaried 
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repetition of a hoary argument ordinarily damages the intellectual 
reputation of its users as being deficient in originality and 
resource; but those who delight to belittle and condemn the 
negro are no whit abashed by such considerations of moral and 
intellectual frugality. 

What is self-government? If by the power of self-govern- 
ment we mean the ability of any people to exist according to the 
requirements of their own stage of development under their own 
autonomy, and to adjust themselves to that environment, then all 
the peoples on the face of the earth are capable of self-govern- 
ment. If, on the other hand, it implies the ability of the retarded 
races to regulate their affairs after the fashion of the most 
advanced section of the European people, then the question is not 
only unnecessary but preposterous. Ireland has for years been 
waging a gigantic struggle for the priceless boon of self-govern- 
ment, as the Englishman understands and exercises that function, 
but England, on the other hand, is determined to withhold it 
on the ground that the wild, hysteric Celt is not prepared to 
exercise so high a prerogative with safety to himself and to the 
British Empire. The masses of the population of Europe, with 
centuries of inherited freedom and civilisation behind them, are 
not deemed fit for self-government in the most exalted sense of 
that term. Indeed, it is only the Anglo-Saxon race that has as yet 
demonstrated the capacity to use this prerogative as a means of 
social and political progress. The revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions, and rumours of revolutions, which are almost daily occur- 
ring in South and Central American Republics, show that the 
forms of government copied from Anglo-Saxon models are far in 
advance of the development of these Latin copyists. Self-govern- 
ment is not an absolute but a relative term. The Red Indian 
governed himself for centuries before the advent of the pale-face, 
and throve much better under his own autonomy than under alien 
control. The negroes of Hayti under their own form of govern- 
ment are as happy and contented, as thrifty and progressive, and 
are approaching the standards of European civilisation as surely 
and as rapidly as the corresponding number of blacks in Jamaica 
under British control, or as a like number of negroes in Georgia 
under the dominion of the Stars and Stripes. If it be true that 
the negro has never shown any conspicuous capacity for self- 
government after the European standard, it is also true that the 
white race has not yet shown any conspicuous success in governing 
him. 

The Republic of Hayti, contrary to prevailing belief, is the 
most marvellous illustration of self-governing ability on the face 
of the globe. Where else can be found a race of slaves who rose 
up in their independence of spirit and banished the ruling race to 
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another continent, set up free government, and maintained it for 
one hundred years in face of the taunts and sneers and despiteful 
usage of a frowning world? If there be imperfections, internal 
dissensions, and repeated revolutions, it is merely a repetition of 
the experience of mankind in learning the lesson of self-govern- 
ment. 

Liberia is held up to ridicule and scorn, and pointed to as an 
everlasting argument of the negro’s governmental incapacity; 
and yet we have here a handful of ex-slaves who had only played 
for a while in the backyard of American civilisation, and who, 
feeling the fires of freedom burning in their breasts, crossed the 
ocean and established a government on the miasmatic coasts of 
Africa. This Government has been maintained, however feebly, 
for ninety years. For nearly a century a handful of American 
negroes have exercised a salutary control over two millions of 
natives, and have maintained themselves amid the intrigue and 
sinister design of great European Powers. If the colony at James- 
town or at Plymouth had been forced to confront such an over- 
whelming number of savages as the Liberian colony has had to 
do, and had they been cut off from the constant stream of 
European reinforcement, direction and support fifty years after 
their foundation, they would have perished from savage onslaught 
and the vicissitudes of the wilderness of the new world. 

But those who deny the political capacity of the negro point 
to the reconstruction régime, and exclaim ‘ What need we of 
further proof?’ At the time of reconstruction 95 per cent. of 
the negroes were densely illiterate, none of whom had had ex- 
perience in governmental affairs. This happened, too, at a period 
of general political and social upheaval, when the country was 
overrun with nondescript and renegade adventurers who were 
going throughout the land seeking whom they might devour. 
They seized upon the newly enfranchised negro as their natural 
prey. And yet these ignorant ex-slaves, amid all the snares which 
beset them from without and within, maintained Governments for 
several years, against which the only charge that has ever been 
preferred is that they were grotesque and extravagant. Grotesque- 
ness is a matter of taste. In many minds it is synonymous with 
the unusual. If we are unaccustomed to seeing negroes in places 
of political control, the spectacle of the negro Congressman or 
judge would at first seem incongruous and grotesque, -but as a 
part of the usual order it would become normal and seemly in 
our eyes. If we may believe the rumours of municipal mis- 
management, it is doubtful whether any one of the Southern 
States, in their palmiest reconstruction days, could equal New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis or San Francisco in the quality or 
extent of public corruption. The corrupting influence and prac- 
tice, be it understood, was not due to the initiative of the negro, 
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but of the white carpet-bagger and native scalawag who exploited 
him in his weakness. These much-abused ‘ negro Governments,’ 
as they are called, changed the oligarchy of the conquered States 
into true democracies, inaugurated a system of public instruction 
for all classes, and the general character of their Constitutions 
was regarded as so excellent that many of them have not been 
altered up to the present time, except for the worse. As docu- 
ments of human liberty they stand out bold and pronounced as 
compared with the tricky instruments which have supplanted them. 
They passed no laws against human liberty, or at variance with the 
Constitution of the United States. They denied no man the God- 
given right of liberty, or the constitutionally vouchsafed privilege 
of participating in the Government under which he must live. 
The failure of these Governments was inevitable. To expect 
ignorant and inexperienced slaves to maintain a Government not 
merely for themselves, but also for a greater number of Anglo- 
Saxons with trained faculty for leadership and inborn power of 
dominion, is a proposition too preposterous for the present genera- 
tion to entertain. The marvel is not that they succeeded so 
poorly, but that they proceeded at all. It is not to the negro’s 
discredit that he did not accomplish the impossible. 

It is time to lay aside the animosities of bygone reconstruction 
and consider the situation in the light of changed conditions. The 
question of the present day is not whether the negro can govern 
himself, but how far, with increasing intelligence and substance, 
he can co-operate with the white race in maintaining good govern- 
ment for all ; and whether he can be effectually ignored as a govern- 
mental factor by any section of the country without accumulating 
serious peril, not only for that section but for the nation at large. 

That the participation of the negro in governmental affairs 
constitutes a menace both to himself and the community is a 
dogma which has attained wide currency and general acceptance 
in present-day discussion ; but, like other damaging dogmas of 
which he from time immemorial has been made the victim, this 
proposition is not justly upheld by facts or argument ; and yet it 
has been proclaimed and asseverated with such positiveness of 
assertion and rhetorical vehemence, as almost to deceive his erst- 
while friends, who once championed his cause as being entitled to 
the full measure of the prerogative and privilege of an American 
citizen. The former enthusiastic and aggressive attitude towards 
the rights of this race has given way to a feeble, apathetic and 
apologetic avowal of faith in the abstract principle of human 
rights, but there is a sinister indifference to practical application 
and concrete sanction. Such defenders of the negro’s cause 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer; 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer. 
v2 
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This radical change of attitude has been due to a studied and de- 
liberate policy on the part of the more rabid and rancorous anti- 
negro agitators, who study to make this race odious and offensive 
in the eyes of the civilised world. They have seized upon the evil 
deeds of the dastardly wrongdoer, and exploited them to the ever- 
lasting detriment of a whole race. Their chief delight consists in 
learning that some negro, in some part of the land, has com- 
mitted a flagrant and outrageous crime. They count that day a 
sad one when the morning’s paper does not reveal that some one 
out of ten millions has been apprehended for a grave and nefarious 
offence. With ghoulish glee they revel in the hideous manifesta- 
tions of human nature if the culprit happens to be of the despised 
blood. 

Such a deliberate and calculated propaganda to exploit and 
magnify the moral and criminal imperfections of any other element 
of our population would blast and blacken the reputation of the 
race held in despite, and make it odious in the estimation of their 
fellow-men. If every offence committed by an Italian wrongdoer 
should be magnified in its heinous and hideous features, and pro- 
claimed in flaming headlines all over America as portraying the 
bestial traits and tendencies of the diabolical ‘ dago,’ that race 
would soon be deemed unfit to form a constituent and participating 
factor in the equation of our national life. The negro race is daily 
subjected to microscopic search for shortcomings and imperfections 
to be exploited for political ends. The negro is the victim of the 
iniquitous propaganda that portrays and magnifies repugnant 
imperfections which in the case of other races are attributed to 
human frailty. This political philosophy is clearly expressed in 
one of the homely maxims of its chief philosopher : ‘ The negro is 
a frozen serpent, and we propose to keep him frozen.’ His facts 
are erroneous and his philosophy is false. The negro is in no sense 
a menace to America or to any part of it except in so far as 
ignorance is a menace to knowledge, vice to virtue, degradation 
to decency ; and the only effective way to relieve the menace of 
the situation is by removing the cause and not perpetuating it 
under the spell of any fancied dread. If the negro is to be kept 
‘frozen’ under such frenzied philosophy, the white race, too, 


may become frost-bitten by the resulting frigidity of the atmo- © 


sphere. 

On the other hand, the negro has evinced amazing patriotic 
devotion. As soon as the first pangs of grief at severance from 
his native land faded away, he fell completely in love with his 
new environment. He soon forgot the ‘ sunny clime and palmy 
wine ’ of his native land for the ‘ cotton, corn, and sweet potatoes’ 
of old Virginia. The negro is unsurpassed in the strength and 
intensity of his local attachment. Herein consists the true quality 
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of patriotism. It is not to be found merely in the achievements 
of renowned warriors and statesmen, which indeed are their own 
reward. In this sense only a few conspicuous names in any 
country could be accounted patriotic, but rather the duties and 
endearments of the common people make the deeper. and more 
lasting impression upon the human heart. Robert Burns, the 
national poet of Scotland, has seized upon the endearments and 
local attachments of the lowly life of Scotland and woven them 
into soulful song, and has thus rendered old Scotia ever dear to 
all mankind. If the human heart ever turns with a passionate 
longing to our own south land, it will not be in quest of traditions 
of their great warriors and statesmen, but rather to revel in the 
songs, the sorrows, the sighings, and the spiritual strivings as 
embodied in the plaintive wails of her plantation melodies. Which 
of her patriotic odes would America not willingly give in exchange 
for ‘ Swing low, sweet chariot,’ or ‘ Steal away to Jesus’? Or 
where can be found a pathetic or patriotic appeal more racy of the 
soil and melting to the soul than ‘’Way down on the Suwanee 
River’? It is curious that negro emotion furnished the musical 
inspiration for the Southern Confederacy, for the famous song of 
Dixie merely expresses the longing of the slave to return to his 
native home ‘ ’way down south in Dixie.’ 

It is claimed that this is the white man’s country. This pro- 
position is understandable when we consider that the white race 
constitutes eight-ninths of its population, and has absorbed a still 
larger proportion of its material and substantial strength ; and, 
representing as they do the most populous and powerful factor, 
they are fairly entitled to, as they are in the habit of securing, all 
that justly belongs to them; but, according to any just and 
righteous standard, this country belongs to the negro as much as 
to any other, not only because he has helped to redeem it from 
the wilderness by the energy of his arm, but because he has also 
bathed it with his blood and watered it with his tears, and 
hallowed it with the yearnings of his soul. 

Not only in local attachment but also in devotion of spirit to 
American institutions and ideals the negro has played a notable 
part. It was the negro slave whose blood was first shed in the 
streets of Boston as an earnest of American independence. The 
statue of Crispus Attucks on Boston Common was doubtless in- 
tended to typify the spirit of the revolutionary war, but it has a 
deeper and muter meaning. It illustrates the self-sacrificing 
patriotism of a transplanted race. In every national crisis the 
negro has demonstrated his patriotism anew. It runs like a 
thread through every chapter of our national history from Boston 
Common to San Juan Hill. His soldierly service has not been 
that of the Hessian hireling peddling his prowess for pay, or the 
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cowardly conscript forced to the front by the bayonet behind, but 
he has ever rushed to his country’s battle-line with his country’s 
battle-cry exultant on his lips. He was with Washington in the 
days of Valley Forge. He was with Jackson behind the fleecy 
breastworks of New Orleans. He responded two hundred thousand 
strong to the call of Father Abraham for the preservation of this 
Union ; and it was his valour, as much as any other, that placed 
the American standards on the Spanish ramparts in the West 
Indies. Is it a political as it is a sacred principle that without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins? If this be true, 
when we consider the blood of the captive making red the Atlantic 
current on his way to a cruel bondage, the blood of a slave drawn 
by the lash, the blood of the soldier shed in behalf of his country, 
the blood of the victim of cruelty and outrage, we may exclaim, 
with Kipling : 

If blood be the price of liberty, 

If blood he the price of liberty, 

If blood be the price of liberty, 

Lord God! he has paid in full. 


It does seem remarkable that this crude, untutored race, 
without inheritance of freedom, should display such an absorbing 
passion for free institutions. Throughout the whole range of 
sectional contention the negro has been on the side of liberty, law, 
and the national authority. On the whole he has advocated the 
party, men, measures and policies that were calculated to uphold 
the best traditions and the highest American ideals. He is 
passionately attached to party organisation, which embodies prin- 
ciples too subtle to be grasped in the abstract. His attachment 
to the party of Lincoln and Sumner was characterised by blind 
hysteria verging on fanaticism. He did not regard it as an in- 
strument to be used, but as a fetish to be worshipped. He bowed 
down before it with reverence and gratitude and awe, as Friday 
before the gun of Robinson Crusoe because it had once rescued him 
from circumstances of great peril. This is the manner in which 
the negro manifested his patriotism. To him party signified all 
that there was worthy and noble in the country. All else was 
ruin and destruction. His ablest and most sagacious leader, 
Frederick Douglass, at that time counselled that ‘ the Republican 
party is the ship; all else is the sea.’ The verdict of history will 
show that even this excessive party devotion was in the line of 
the highest and best patriotism, for the party of his love was, at 
that time, the exclusive party of progress and freedom. The 
political historian will seek in vain to find in any national or local 
crises that the negro has ever upheld unworthy local or national 
aim or ideal. The possibility of such patriotic devotion ought to 
convince the nation that the black race is a natural storehouse of 
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loyalty which it may yet be called upon to utilise in the day of 
peril. No people of Anglo-Saxon breed would, like the negro, 
practise civic and political self-sacrifice, and say to their country 
‘Though you slay me, yet will I serve you.’ 

By what possible stretch of argument can a race with such 
potential patriotic capacity be construed into a menace to free 
‘institutions? If there be any menaceful feature in the negro’s 
political status, it is merely that he grows out of ignorance, 
poverty, and the resultant degradation. These are only tem- 
porary and incidental, and they endure only until adequate means 
are put forth for their removal. There are some who are blinded 
by the spirit of racial animosity and hate, and with whom racial 
passion is the only political stock-in-trade, so that they will 
willingly create a racial menace where none exists, or perpetuate 
it though it might easily be removed. These are the most un- 
loyal, unpatriotic men in America, and could profitably sit at the 
feet of the negro, whom they hold in despite, and learn the funda- 
mental principles of loyalty and devotion to country and its cause. 

That the negro is unfit to participate in any degree in the 
affairs of government passes as a political axiom in some sections 
of the country. Whoever dares question the validity of this 
axiom, by that attitude puts himself outside of the pale of tolerant 
consideration. Acquiescence is the one test of political and 
social sanity. Men always resent the attempt to uproot their 
fondly cherished dogmas, especially if they inure to their benefit 
-or appeal to their vanity ; but, like most passionate dogmas, this 
one fails of substantiation when subjected to practical test. Its 
only support is a vehement and intolerant spirit which is appealed 
to as the first and last principles of argument. 

Experience does not show that, where the negro exercises the 
untrammelled right of franchise, he ever votes for men or measures 
inimical to the best welfare of the country at large or of the com- 
munity in which he resides. In Missouri, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, where the negro vote represents a consider- 
able fraction of the total electorate, negro voters uniformly sup- 
port the best men and measures put forward in their respective 
States. The men who, in these border States, have succeeded 
to office largely on the basis of negro votes stand, and have always 
stood, for the best local and national ideals. If we take the 
personnel of the Senators, Representatives, and local officials, with 
negro support, and compare them with the corresponding officials 
on the basis of an exclusive white electorate, the former would 
suffer no whit by comparison either in ability, devotion, or 
patriotic integrity. In a border State, where the negro vote con- 
stitutes one-fifth of the total electorate, desperate efforts have 
been made to eliminate him from the franchise. The reasons 
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urged are mainly speculative and frenzied. The most ardent 
eliminatist may be confidently challenged to point out where the 
negro vote in that State has ever resulted in the choice of un- 
worthy or incompetent public servants, or has promoted measures 
contrary to the peace, progress, and well-being of the common- 
wealth. 

Since reconstruction, numerous negroes have filled official 
positions under the Government, both elective and appointive, 
They have usually conducted the business committed to them to 
the entire satisfaction of the people, and have been subjected to 
the same test of competency as white officials in like stations. 
The chief Federal official in a Southern State is a negro who has 
filled the position for thirteen years, and holds a record of effi- 
ciency comparable with any official of his grade in the entire public 
service. Protest against such officials is not because they are in- 
competent or undeserving, but merely because, for racial reasons, 
they are considered undesirable. If the reasoning might be put 
in a logical formula, it would run thus : ‘ The white man should 
rule ; therefore the negro is unfit to exercise any of the functions 
of government.’ Or, as a famous critic once said, Shakespeare 
should not have painted Othello black, because the hero of a 
drama ought to be white. 

The negro is now passing through the most distressing stage 
of his political experience. He stands listlessly by as his political 
rights are denied, his civil privileges curtailed, and the current 
of public feeling grows cold and chilly. The constitutional 
amendments in the reconstructed States have been and are in- 
spired by the purpose to eliminate the black factor from the 
governmental equation. This is the overt or covert intention of 
them all. By the utmost stretch of ingenuity and strain of con- 
science the technical phrasing of the letter may seem to square 
with constitutional requirements, but there is no room to doubt 
the underlying spirit and purpose. It does not lessen the 
fraudulent quality of fraud by giving it legal sanction. These 
tricky and ingenious instruments may seem to do credit to the 
cunning of their devisers, but they portray a lamentable state of 
the conscience. If the offence must needs come, it were far better 
that the wrongdoer should sin against the law than that the seared 
conscience of the State should enact an unrighteous code. Presi- 
dent Taft has explained, in extenuation of the devious devices to 
eliminate the negro, that statesmen in the afflicted States, 
growing weary of individual fraud and violence, preferred that the 
State should relieve the individual conscience by a legal sanction. 
We condemn butchery and slaughter in Turkey, not because they 
are more outrageous than the innumerable murders and lynchings 
in the United States, but because they have the tacit or avowed 
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sanction of constituted authority. Lynching is the outbreak of 
an evil propensity which constituted authorities are either unable 
or unwilling to check; but is it not infinitely better that, if 
lynchings must needs be, they should stand as an expression of 
individual sin against the law rather than that they should be 
sanctioned by law? 

No law, whether enacted by God or man, has ever been 
perfectly obeyed. The Ten Commandments have been violated 
hourly ever since they were announced amid the thunder and 
smoke of Mount Sinai. Should the Divine Author, therefore, 
modify his law to accommodate human frailties and imperfec- 
tions? Above all things the organic laws of a State should be fair 
and candid, and should recommend themselves to the conscientious 
approval of all honest and upright citizens. Great indeed is the 
condemnation of that commonwealth whose organic law rests 
upon the basis of a lie. 

These disfranchisement measures, harsh and severe as they 
are in many features, meet with little or no opposition from the 
nation at large. Although the clear and unmistakable intent of 
the Federal Constitution is set at naught, yet the nation suffereth 
it to be so. There is no moral force in the nation at present that 
will lead to their undoing, and no political exigency seems to 
demand it. That they violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Federal Constitution is notorious. Every fourteen-year-old child 
in America is fully aware of this fact, and yet the nation winks 
at the violation of its own fundamental law. Men of the highest 
patriotic and personal probity ignore their oath to execute the 
law, and condone its annulment. If there is a growing disrespect 
for law in the attitude of the American mind, the cause is not 
far to seek or hard to find. If one portion of the organic law 
of the land may be violated with impunity, why may not 
another if it seems to conflict with our interests or with our 
prejudices ? 

The negro is impotent. He makes his puny protest, but the 
nation heeds it not. It is like sheep proclaiming the law of 
righteousness to a congregation of wolves. A complaint is effec- 
tive only in so far as there is power to enforce it. That individual, 
race, or nation is considered cowardly, and justly so, that will not 
use all available means to enforce a proper recognition of its 
rights and prerogatives; while the world looks with contempt 
upon a people who allow themselves to suffer wrong and injustice 
without using the most effective protests at their command. It 
also despises a lachrymose race which possesses no language but 
acry. The sufferer owes it to the wrongdoer, not less than to 
himself, not to remain impassive or indifferent under outrage and 
wrong. It lowers the moral status of the perpetrator, not less 
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than the victim, to encourage him to continue in his career of eyil- 
doing with none to molest or make afraid. 

The Anglo-Saxon race boasts that it neither needs nor heeds 
a law in face of its imperial will. It is his imperturbable spirit 


That bids him flout the laws he makes, 
That bids him make the laws he flouts. 


And yet this imperturbable race must be amenable to the ethic 
principles which operate regardless of ethnic proclivities. The 
question as to whether might makes right must be relegated to 
the realm of pure morals; but sensible men know that might is 
still the effective force in practical government. In spite of con- 
‘stitutional compacts or written pledges, the strong will rule the 
weak, the rich will control the poor, and the wise will dominate 
the simple. In such contingencies we can always foretell the 
outcome with the predictive precision of natural law, and we may 
rely upon the prediction with the same assurance as we expect 
sparks to fly upward, or water to seek its level. This may not be 
the written law or the preached gospel, but in its effective sanction 
of the practical conduct of men it is stronger than either. Social 
forces work out their inevitable results as assuredly as natural 
causes. The laws of social evolution are not going to suspend 
their operation. No one expects that the earth will again stand 
and gaze like Joshua’s moon on Ajalon until a feebler contestant 
wins a victory over a more powerful adversary. If history teaches 
any clear lesson it is to the effect that the developed races are 
superior in all practical tests of power to the backward ones. 
This is especially true in the political arena. It is in this sphere 
that the Anglo-Saxon race manifests its peculiar genius. World- 
wide dominion seems to be in the line of its natural destiny. The 
Englishman has clearly manifested his political superiority over 
the Asiatic, as did the old Roman over the Gaul and the Briton. 
A handful of Englishmen control the destiny of two hundred 
million dusky Hindoos with as much ease as the legions of Cesar 
controlled the nomads of the forests of Northern Europe. This 
political dominance is not due to an attribute of blood, but rises 
from a practical efficiency gained through the discipline of civilisa- 
tion. Thirty thousand American co-Liberians are able to keep’ 
under governmental control two millions of native Africans by 
reason of their superior discipline and efficiency. All of which 
goes to show that it is not blood but circumstances and conditions 
that count for political dominance. Negro domination is an 
absurd and impossible issue which has served only sinister political 
ends. The negro, with his traditional handicaps and _ political 
ineptitude, can no more dominate any section of the nation than 
the babies in the cradle. But conscience makes political cowards 
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who tremble at a shadow. A timid statesmanship is dominated 
by a fancied dread which a sober judgment shows to be impossible 
of realisation. 

The question of government of a heterogeneous population is 
always one of great difficulty and complexity. The racial situa- 
tion in the United States leads to an endless tangle. The negro 
is promiscuously scattered throughout the entire white population. 
The unequal density of distribution complicates the political 
question. If there were territorial compactness of this racial 
element, or if it were equally diffused throughout the whole area, 
the problem in its political aspect would be greatly simplified. It 
is a much simpler problem to formulate a satisfactory plan of 
political privilege for the Philippine Islands than it is for South 
Carolina or Alabama. The Filipino has territorial and racial 
solidarity, whereas in the South two dissimilar classes cover the 
same area. It is always easier to govern one race than two. On 
the other hand, if the negro were equally distributed among the 
States, he would not constitute more than one-eighth of the 
strength of any community, and there would scarcely be any 
necessity for special political plans or policies to cover his case. 
As a political factor he would be absorbed in the general equation. 
The very complexity of the racial situation will ultimately compel 
political and civil uniformity. In this country political, social, 
and economic conditions gravitate toward equality. We may 
continue to expect thunderstorms in the political firmament so 
long as there exists inequality of political temperature in the 
atmosphere of the two regions. Neither Massachusetts nor 
Mississippi will rest satisfied until there is an equality of political 
conditions in both States. We are just beginning to appreciate 
the full significance of Abraham Lincoln’s philosophy when he 
said that this country cannot exist ‘half slave and half free.’ 
Democratic institutions can no more tolerate a double political 
status than two standards of ethics or discrepant units of weight 
and measure. 

All patriotic citizens must be interested in any honest effort to 
purify and elevate the suffrage. Honest effort to eliminate 
ignorance and corruption, in order to promote good government 
for all the people, must be appreciated as a political exigency, if 
not approved as a political principle. But no plan, not based on 
racial grounds and operated by tricky and fraudulent manipula- 
tion, can be devised which will shut in all white men and shut out 
all negroes. No such racial separatrix can be found. The clear 
purpose of the revised constitutions, as is shown by ancestry 
clauses as well as by unfair manipulation of these laws between 
the races, is to eliminate the negro wholly from all governmental 
control. The negro is willing to submit to any test which the 
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white race is willing to impose upon itself. He is willing to drink 
of the political cup of which the white man drinks, and to be 
baptised with the baptism with which he is baptised withal. 

There are in the United States ten millions of negroes, a large 
proportion of whom possess the requisite intelligence and general 
qualification for the exercise of the high function of citizenship, 
and yet they are without a voice in the government. There is 
no negro in either House of the National Congress, scarcely one in 
any State Legislature, to make the laws by which the race is to 
be governed, nor yet a judge on the bench to interpret these 
laws, nor an administrative officer to enforce them. If the nation 
desires the negro to develop into an effective factor of the 
American people he must be given the same consideration, both 
before the law and behind the law, as enjoyed by his white fellow- 
citizens. He merely asks for equality of rights ; no more, no less, 
no other. 

The contention that in a heterogeneous racial situation one 
race alone must govern is without sanction either in ethics or 
experience. No man is good enough to govern another without 
his consent. The rich are not good enough to govern the poor; 
the Protestant is not good enough to govern the Catholic; the 
white man is not good enough to govern the negro. The class 
that is shut out from all participation in government will soon be 
shut out from participation in everything else that is worth while, 
and that the controlling class covets. The privilege to work, to 
acquire an education, and to accumulate property is indeed of 
great value, but it cannot atone for the loss of the right to vote, 
which under our scheme of government is the right preservative of 
all other rights and privileges. 

Experience shows that schemes of disfranchisement are 
always accompanied by vehement onslaught on the negro, and 
proscriptive legislation restricting his general welfare. It is 
noticeable that, in sections of cities where disfranchised negroes 
reside, there are few public improvements, because the residents 
have no voice directly or indirectly in the choice of the city 
councilmen. The black resident has no say as to who shall be 
alderman from his ward, and consequently this prudent official, 
exercising ordinary political sagacity, gives first consideration to 
the insistent claims of his white constituents, who can influence 
his continuance in office. It is a law of human nature that, 
where we are intent on our own interests, we abate our zeal for 
the welfare of others who may not be insistent upon their own 
claims. If the Protestants had exclusive control of government, 
the Catholics would have little show of a ‘square deal’ where 
their interests seemed divergent or in conflict with the welfare of 
the dominant creed. It is precisely for this reason that all 
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elements in a heterogeneous population should have some say in 
the common government. This country is making a mistake by 
depriving the negro of all participation in government, locally and 
nationally. The negro should be taught the beneficent purposes 
and principles of law and order. He should be led to have 
implicit faith in the righteousness and integrity of the law. Good 
citizenship cannot be secured by holding up the harsh, the cruel 
and repressive features of government. The policeman’s club is 
oftentimes the only governmental instrument with which the 
negro comes in contact. No other enlightened nation on earth 
adopts this method of dealing with a backward or retarded people. 
England, France, and Germany always make such peoples see 
and appreciate the beneficent ends of government by making 
them a participant factor in it. There is no enlightened Govern- 
ment on earth, with a prudent regard for its own best interests, 
that ruthlessly overrides the sensibilities of the governed. 

The political status of the negro will probably culminate under 
the administration of President Taft. If by tacit acquiescence he 
lends implied encouragement to the retrograde tendency of the 
times, the repeal of the Fourteénth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
which is now merely a matter of academic discussion, may become 
a practical issue. If, on the other hand, the last two amend- 
ments of the Constitution are regarded as a vital part of that 
instrument whose enforcement is involved in the obligation of 
his high office, then an affirmative attitude will do much to check 
the growing sentiment which makes the last additioni to the 
highest law of the land void and of none effect. President Taft 
comes of the highest patriotic and philanthropic traditions and 
ideals; but the tangle of the race problem will not yield to a 
generous disposition and personal goodwill, of which the Presi- 
dent has an unlimited endowment. To the negro the danger 
seems that he may allow the rights of a race to be sacrificed on 
the altar of other pressing national problems. His ardent desire 
to establish peace and goodwill between the North and the white 
South must meet with sympathetic response in the heart of every 
true and loyal American ; but a sacrifice of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments is too great a price to be paid even for a 
consummation so devoutly to be wished. Mr. Taft is the first 
American President to come to the office with a colonial expe- 
rience and policy whose very foundation rests upon the inferior 
political status of the subject race. It is easy to transfer the habit 
of mind and bias of feeling from the Filipino in the Islands to the 
negro in the States. In his letter of acceptance, Candidate Taft 
stated that he stood unequivocally by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution, both in letter and in 
spirit. His advisory, though unofficial attitude in the recent 
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campaign in Maryland was to the same effect. But these utter. 
ances were more than offset by the statement in his inaugural 
address to the effect that he would not appoint coloured men to 
office where local opposition was engendered. This suggestion is 
sufficient to invite the fiercest antagonism to the appointment of a 
negro to a federal office in any community in the United States, 
It seems somewhat anomalous that in places where the majority 
of the population are negroes who belong to the President's poli- 
tical party, no one of this race can be appointed to any federal 
office if the minority, who opposed his election, should enter 
protest. From the present appearance of things, under the opera- 
tion of the announced policy of the President, there will probably 
not be a negro office-holder in the South by the close of his 
administration. The elimination of the negro from office in the 
South means his eventual elimination in the nation. Elimination 
from office means elimination from politics. 

The fact that a Cabinet officer, in open public utterances, 
boldly advocates the elimination of the negro from politics gives 
the whole race much anxiety. Usually a Cabinet Minister voices 
the policy and purpose of the administration of which he forms a 
part. President Taft has finished the first year of his administra- 
tion. His policies are not yet distinctive and definitely set. It 
does not yet clearly appear what they shall be. Every patriotic 
and loyal citizen should be patient with an administration charged 
with such heavy duties and responsibilities, even though it may 
not be able at once to stress the issues in which he is especially, 
even vitally, concerned. The negro is watching the administra- 
tion of President Taft with hopes and fears. May his hopes be 
triumphant over his fears ! 

KeLLy MILuEr. 


Howard University, Washington. 
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STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES 


A REJOINDER 


Ir is not much use arguing with Mr. Sydney Holland, but he 
cannot be allowed to have the last word in the discussion of the 
question of State Registration of Nurses, for which this Review 
has afforded a useful opportunity. 

Mr. Sydney Holland began by announcing his intention of 
‘stating some of the arguments’ against State Registration, and 
if he had carried out this intention it would be easier to frame a 
rejoinder. There is, however, very little trace of argument to be 
found in his article, which consists entirely of that species of 
chaff at which Mr. Holland is an adept, but which almost pre- 
cludes serious discussion. Take, for instance, the passage in 
which he tries to make fun of Mrs. Bedford Fenwick’s statement 
that ‘the want of organisation has produced a marked deteriora- 
tion in the quality of women presenting themselves for training.’ 
It is surely quite reasonable to argue that the higher the reputation 
of any profession or vocation, the better will be the class of persons 
who seek to adopt it, and that those who are able to qualify them- 
selves for a profession which demands training and ability are 
not likely to seek employment in which ability and training are at 
a discount. Mr. Holland says that Miss Florence Nightingale 
was not deterred from becoming a nurse because State Registra- 
tion did not exist in her day, and from this feeble proposition he 
seeks to draw the conclusion that Registration is unnecessary. 
Just as well might he argue that the Medical Acts were undesirable 
and unnecessary because great physicians like Hunter, Jenner, 
and Bright did without them. 

Mr. Holland says that he certainly ‘does not want at the 
London Hospital any woman who cares so little for nursing the 
sick that she is deterred because she cannot be on a register.’ It 
would be equally good argument to say that no young man ought 
to be admitted to the Army who cares so little for fighting that 
he entertains notions of military reform. 

It is hardly worth while to pursue Mr. Holland’s so-called argu- 
ment any further. It is easily summed up in the catch-phrase 
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with which he has contrived to satisfy those whom he has pre- 


judiced against Registration. That catch-phrase is, ‘ You cannot — 


register character.’ But nobody says you can register character, 
Nobody wants to register character. The proposed Registration 
of Nurses is no more intended to register character than is the 
registration of physicians, surgeons, dentists, apothecaries, and 
even midwives. Mr. Holland knows perfectly well with what 
object the State supervision of all these professions has been 
undertaken, and he ought also to know that it has not only raised 
the standard of those professions by enforcing regular standards of 
efficiency , but also proved an immense and invaluable safeguard to 
the public at large. The object of the Medical Act of 1858, which 
formed the precedent for the principle of legislation which has now 
been so universally accepted, was ‘to enable persons requiring 
medical aid to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners.’ 
To this end a Medical ‘ Register’ was established, on which no 
person’s name could be inscribed who did not hold a diploma or 
licence from one or more of the licensing bodies after examina- 
tion. The object of the State Registration of Nurses is, of course, 
precisely analogous. State Registration will enable persons who 
require a nurse to distinguish qualified from unqualified nurses, 
and for that purpose it will establish a proper standard of qualifica- 
tion. It will enable anyone to make certain of engaging a nurse 
who has been sufficiently and efficiently trained. But nobody 
with any sense will refrain from making the necessary inquiries 
as to character, in precisely the same manner that they now 
inquire about the character of any other persons whom they think 
of employing. Nobody is satisfied with a licence or diploma alone, 
and nurses, just like the members of all other professions, will 
have to depend for their character upon the recommendation of 
those who have employed them, and the reputation which they 
have established by their work. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Sydney Holland is not sufi- 
ciently a man of the world to understand that the criminal mis- 
deeds of women describing themselves as nurses reflect discredit 
on the nursing profession as a whole. Would he for one moment 
maintain that the members of the medical profession, or any other 
regular profession, could remain unmoved and unaffected by a sense 
of discredit, if one of their number perpetrated some disgrace- 
ful or criminal act? If so, Mr. Holland is ignorant of the meaning 
of the phrase esprit de corps, and of all that can be achieved by a 
corporate sense of honour. 

But Mr. Holland has evidently become uneasy about the 
efficacy of his catch-phrase, which, indeed, cannot be very con- 
vincing to those who take the trouble to think for themselves. 
He therefore goes a step further and boldly lays down the dictum 
that ‘ practical efficiency in nursing cannot be ascertained by any 
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aS pre- 
cainill examination yet devised.’ If that be a sound argument, it is 
racter, equally applicable to every other profession to which admission 
tration can only be gained by special training tested by examination. 
is the ‘Nursing changes very rapidly,’ says Mr. Holland ; ‘ new methods 
s, and of nursing are constantly introduced, new operations are done. 
| what Appendicitis was not invented a few years ago.’ This is all quite 
; been true ; but if Mr. Holland’s deduction from these facts is sound, it 
raised follows that doctors and surgeons who obtained their degrees 
rds of twenty years ago are quite unfit to practise at the present day. 







ard to Military science has also undergone rapid and numerous changes, 
which and nearly every paragraph of the Service manuals is constantly 
S$ how ‘under alteration to bring the instructions up to date.’ Surely, 
uiring then, if Mr. Holland be right, it is a ‘ farce’ and a ‘ danger’ to 






retain in the Army, ‘ guaranteed to the public as to proficiency 






























ners,’ 
ch no and general fitness for employment,’ officers who passed their 
ma or examinations twenty or even ten years ago. Similarly with the 
mina- legal profession ; new laws are established every year. Engineer- 
yurse, ing has also not been at a standstill, and there have been some 
3 who changes in commerce. Why, then, should change and progress 
Irses, be considered as characteristics peculiar to the nursing profession ? 
ifica- Mr. Holland thinks that he has made a great discovery when 
nurse he says that ‘ the State Registration Bill does not profess to, and 
body cannot, stop women posing as nurses who are not nurses; it can 
liries only prevent women calling themselves registered nurses.’ Mr. 
now Holland is quite right, and if he will only continue his study of 
hink the question he will in course of time understand the reasons and 
lone, objects of registration. The law does not profess to, and cannot, stop 
will quacks posing as doctors, and unscrupulous speculators posing as 
n of properly authorised stockbrokers, but if anyone is foolish enough 
they to employ such persons he has only himself to blame for the con- 
sequent inconvenience. [If it is really the case that ‘few people 
uffi- realise this,’ it shows that few people have taken the trouble to 
mis- understand what is meant by Registration. 
edit Mr. Holland enumerates those who signed a protest against 
ent the proposed Registration of Nurses, but he avoids any mention 
ther of the influential support which the movement has received 
nse for twenty years past. It is, therefore, not out of place to re- 
uce- capitulate the principal stages of the movement. 
ing In 1889 the General Medical Council, which is of course the 
ya governing body of the medical profession, unanimously expressed 
an opinion that State Registration was desirable. In 1895, in 
the 1904 and 1906 the British Medical Association, composed of over 
on- 20,000 medical practitioners, voting by delegates, passed practically 
es, unanimous resolutions in favour of Registration. In 1904 and 
um 1905 a Select Committee of the House of Commons inquired into 
ny the whole subject, and unanimously reported ‘ that it is desirable 
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that a register of nurses should be kept by a central body appointed 
by the State.’ Every possible argument against the proposed 
legislation was urged before that Committee, and also before the 
Committee of the Privy Council in 1892, and on no occasion did 
these arguments influence the judgment of the authorities 
against the proposed legislation, and when the Registration Bill 
was introduced in the House of Lords it passed through every 
stage without a division and with the sympathy and co-operation 
of the Government. 

Registration is in force in several British Colonies and in a 
number of the States of America, and nowhere has the system 
produced any shadow of the dangers which Mr. Holland and his 
friends profess to anticipate. 

But Mr. Holland gives himself away entirely in the threat 
with which he concludes his article. The advocates of Registra- 
tion have never doubted for a moment that, so long as Mr. Holland 
is Chairman of the London Hospital, the nurses on the staff of that 
hospital would not be likely to show themselves in favour of Regis- 
tration, but it does not follow that they will not do so when his 
benevolent despotism comes to anend. The long and short of the 
whole matter is this: The authorities of the London Hospital 
have a system which they find convenient and profitable, and they 
are afraid that Registration might oblige them to modify that 
system. It would, of course, be regrettable if any serious altera- 
tion had to be made in a system which is working well, as no 
doubt is that of the London Hospital ; but it is often necessary to 
subordinate the convenience of individuals or of small communities 
to the good of the State and of the community at large. When 
the Factory Acts were passed there were, no doubt, employers who 
felt that such supervision was unnecessary in their own case, and 
even disadvantageous to those whom they employed ; but nobody 
will question nowadays that it was right, from the point of view 
of the whole community, that good employers should submit to 
supervision in order that bad employers might be brought under 
proper control. 

There is no justification whatever for the assertion that those 
who are at the head of the Registration movement make a practice 
of speaking against the London Hospital. Everybody who is in- 
terested in medical relief and nursing must necessarily wish well 
to that splendid institution, and it is deplorable that hyper- 
sensitive self-consciousness should imagine otherwise. 

Finally, the readers of this Review can judge for themselves 
which is the more legitimate method of controversy : to charge 
those who disagree with you with ‘ prolonged and unreasonable 
opposition,’ or to say that the contentions of your opponents are 
‘irresponsible ’ and ‘ spiteful chatter.’ 

AMPTHILL. 





THE WORKING OF THE PREVENTION OF 
CRIME ACT 


We have been feeling towards the criminal neither as Christians, nor as 
statesmen, nor as philosophers, nor even as men of the world. We neither 
abhor him, nor cure him, nor disarm him. We do not act either on the 
reformatory, or the retributive, or the purely defensive principle, but on a 
feeble muddle of all three. So he lives and thrives and multiplies, nourished 
in the bosom of the silly society on which he preys. 


THESE words were written many years ago by Walter Rathbone 
Greg, and, in spite of repeated and earnest endeavours by men 
who know the criminal, they are, to a great extent, as true to-day 
as when they were written. 

There are two methods of attacking crime and of preserving 
society, in some degree, from the continual depredations of the 
criminal. The first, and probably the more effectual, is to nip 
crime in the bud, to take the young criminal and train him to 
habits of industry and self-control, and to launch him, after train- 
ing, into honest employment. 

The second method is to deal with the failures of the first, and 
to condemn the man who has been shown the better way but 
will not follow it, first to the punishment befitting his offence and 
his past, and later to segregation from the society against which 
he wages war, until the conviction has been forced upon him 
that honesty is the best policy. After all, we can only expect by 
a steady persistence in these two methods to minimise crime ; to 
extinguish it altogether is beyond human hope. Crimes of impulse 
will continue through all time, and for all time there will be a 
certain number of our fellow-men who prefer the excitement of a 
life of crime to the humdrum days of virtue, and who deliberately 
say to evil, ‘ Be thou my good.’ 

In the year 1908 a great endeavour was made by Lord 
Gladstone, supported by all permanent officials of the State most 
conversant with crime and the conditions of the criminal popula- 
tion, to deal with them by the methods here indicated, and the 
Prevention of Crime Bill was introduced and read a first time on 
the 27th of May in that year. Let us consider this Bill in its 
original form, a form which unfortunately it was not long to 
retain. 
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The first part of the Bill dealt with the treatment of offenders 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, and gave power to 
courts of Assize and of Quarter Sessions to award, in lieu of 
imprisonment or penal servitude, sentences of detention in a 
Borstal institution for a term of not less than one year or more 
than three years. At the same time the courts were required, 
whenever awarding such a sentence of detention, to award also 
an alternative sentence, either of imprisonment or penal servi- 
tude, such as they would have passed had they not passed a 
sentence of detention. It then depended upon the report in each 
case of the Prison Commissioners to the Secretary of State 
whether the offender should go to a Borstal institution or should 
undergo the alternative sentence. The Bill, after dealing with 
various details, authorised the Prison Commissioners to grant 
licences to deserving cases at any time after the expiration of six 
months’ detention and to revoke such licences when necessary. 

Before considering Part II. of the Bill it may be as well to 
follow the progress of Part I. through the House of Commons, 
and afterwards through the Upper House. 

This part of the Bill met with little opposition, but apparently 
subsection (2) of the first clause offended the susceptibilities of 
some members of Standing Committee C to which the Bill had 
been referred; for, on the 13th of July 1908, Lord Gladstone 
himself moved and carried the omission of this subsection (2). 
The power of awarding an alternative sentence thus passed away, 
together with the authority to the Secretary of State to decide, 
on the report of the Prison Commissioners, whether the sentence 
of detention or the alternative should be enforced. Words were 
added to the clause constituting the court itself the judge as to 
the suitability of the offender for Borstal treatment. It is much 
to be doubted whether this clause, as amended, meets with the 
approval of the Justices of the Peace who occupy the Bench at 
Quarter Sessions, and who would prefer, I believe, to have the 
power of awarding an alternative sentence, which, having regard to 
its greater severity, would generally be of shorter duration than 
a sentence of detention. The objections that I have heard to 
this alteration of the Bill are not lessened by the retention of the 
clause which authorises the Secretary of State, when an offender 
in a Borstal institution is reported to be incorrigible, to commute 


the residue of his sentence of detention to a term of imprison-. 


ment which may be equal to such residue, and, practically, will 
always be so; for if it were not equal a way would be opened to 
incorrigible young offenders to shorten their absence from their 
criminal associates by continued misbehaviour in a Borstal in- 
stitution. However, nothing vital in this part of the Bill was 
touched, and it went up to the House of Lords, as it was 
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afterwards returned to the Commons, practically unharmed. The 
Lords, indeed, made one or two valuable amendments to it, 
notably the addition of the clause, now numbered 6 in the Act, 
dealing with the supervision of lads whose sentence has expired. 

It is a pity that Part II. of the Bill was not treated in as 
sensible a manner by the Commons. 

This part deals with the ‘ habitual’ or, as he would be more 
correctly styled, the ‘ professional criminal.’ The first sub- 
section of Clause 8 of the Bill (now Clause 10 of the Act) enacted 
that when a person is convicted on indictment of a crime and 
admits that he is, or is found by a jury to be, a habitual criminal, 
and the court passes a sentence of penal servitude, the court 
may pass a further sentence of detention, to be known 
as ‘ preventive detention,’ during his Majesty’s pleasure. The 
remainder of Part II. deals with the method of charging an 
offender with being a habitual criminal, with the definition of a 
‘crime’ and other matters, in none of the clauses dealing with 
which were any amendments of importance made by either 
House. 

But far different was it with subsection 1 of Clause 8. This 
subsection contained the one real improvement in dealing with 
the professional criminal, and, almost as a matter of course, was 
subjected to an unintelligent opposition, in consequence of which 
the whole principle of this part of the Bill was abandoned. The 
clause was intended to introduce the ‘ indeterminate sentence,’ 
hitherto unknown to English law, but possibly the most powerful 
factor in the protection of society from the class which preys 
upon it. It is a curious feature of the discussion on this subject 
in the House of Commons that, whereas in the United States, 
where the indeterminate sentence has long been known, the chief 
objection to it has been based on the fear of a criminal being 
liberated too soon, all the arguments against it in the House of 
Commons were founded on the cruelty to the man who would be 
kept in confinement too long. ‘They knew,’ said one member, 
‘that for the protection of society it was useful, but they must 
not protect society by shutting people up for the term of their 
natural life.’ One is tempted to ask ‘ Why not?’ when he re- 
members or believes that the main object of all law is the pro- 
tection of society. In the Upper House a noble Lord stated : ‘ If 
therefore you remove the criminal indefinitely from society, your 
object is not so much that of reform as of protecting society.’ 
One member who spoke in favour of the indeterminate sentence 
pointed out that the principle underlying it was ‘that not only 
would they detain the bad criminal for a long period, but also 
that the man who was not a bad criminal would get out sooner 
than under the present system ’ ; but this argument did not pre- 
vail against the champions of the oppressed wrongdoer. 
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The Bill therefore went up to the House of Lords. with the 
powers allowed to Judges under Clause 8 considerably curtailed, 
Instead of the further sentence of preventive detention being 
‘during his Majesty’s pleasure,’ it was to be for such period, not 
exceeding ten or less than five years, as the ‘court may deter- 
mine,’ and in this form the clause passed through the Upper 
House and became law. 

Anything more absurd on the face of it it is difficult to con- 
ceive. It is as if one should say that no man can be so bad that 
he cannot be reformed in ten years, but if such a monster should 
exist he must return to prey upon society after ten years’ deten« 
tion, and society must defend itself as best it can. As one mem: 
ber asserted, ‘ the police were perfectly capable of looking after 
these persons when they came out, and if they offended again 
their sentences were increased.’ Why should this burden be 
thrown on the police of looking after persons who are discharged 
from prison with the knewledge that they intend again to engage 
in crime? 

The criminal may [as Mr. Horsley says] even boast of his intentions, but 
out he must go, with as much safety to the State as if all mad dogs were 
muzzled for twenty-four hours, and then all unmuzzled because it had been 
found that in that period a certain proportion ceased to be dangerous, or 


as if all smallpox patients were discharged from hospital in so many weeks 
after reception, whether cured or not. 


It is not necessary to labour this question. If crime is a thing 
that society is interested in preventing, the best means for doing 
so should be adopted, and no one who has studied the question 
can doubt that the most effective means of doing so is to keep 
permanently in detention those persons who have shown by their 
persistent defiance of the law that crime is the mode by which 
they mean to earn their living. 

There is a further absurdity in this clause of the Act, and it is 
this : power is given to a court to award any sentence of preven- 
tive detention not exceeding ten or less than five years. That is 
to say, that a Judge or a Recorder or a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions is competent to decide, on the small amount of informa- 
tion brought before him by the police and the prison authorities, 
that A can be and must be reformed in five years, B in seven 
years, and C in ten years. Foolish as any limit appears to be, 
this haphazard sort of gradation makes it still more absurd. How- 
ever, such as it is, the Bill has become law, and Part II. is 
accepted, faute de mieux, by the Prison Commissioners (see their 
Report for the year ended the 31st of March 1909) as ‘a com- 
promise between two sections of thought, there being general 
agreement that something sterner and stronger’ (the italics are 
mine) ‘than what the present system of penal servitude affords 
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was called for in the case of the persistently criminal man.’ 
Part I. of the Act is of course accepted as ‘ the formal embodiment 
in the penal law of this country of all those conclusions which 
experience of the working of the Borstal system during the last 
ten years has suggested.’ 

There can be no doubt that Part I. of the Act is a bold step, 
and that Part II. may be called a faltering step forward in the 
right direction, if the Judges and others who administer the law 
are bold enough and wise enough to administer it as it was in- 
tended. The Prison Commissioners, who know the classes of 
boys and men with whom they are dealing, say with regard to 
the latter, as I have pointed out above, that something sterner 
and stronger than the present system is required, and with regard 
to the former they say— 
the element of time is essential. Experience has shown that something may 
be done in twelve months. Such a sentence should not be less than three 
years, conditional liberation being granted when the circumstances of any 
case give a reasonable prospect of reclamation, and the opportunity exists 
for employment in a fitting situation on discharge. 


In both cases the Commissioners speak words of common- 
sense and therefore of wisdom. ‘Let us see how the courts have 
interpreted the intention of Parliament. 

In the course of the debate on this Act for prevention of crime 
a member stated that ‘it was the painful fact that in every 
attempt to reach a rational system for the treatment of crime the 
Judges had been the greatest obstructors.’ 

Sir Robert Anderson, in his article on this Act,’ prophesies 
‘that the inevitable effect of this measure will be to reduce the 
penalties of crime for those who are not deterred by the penalties 
hitherto enforced.’ 

Both these statements are strong. We shall shortly see 
whether they were justified. 

Dealing first with Part I. of the Act, it is evident from the 
number of youths who have been sentenced to detention in @ 
Borstal institution since the Act came into force on the Ist of 
August 1909, that Magistrates and Judges alike are convinced of 
the merits of this form of sentence. I have made observations 
of 120 such sentences, and there must have been many more. Of 
the number that have come under my observation, ninety-four 
were sentenced at Quarter Sessions, six at the Central Criminal 
Court, and twenty at Courts of Assize in the provinces. It seems 
a pity that the presiding authorities at the courts, when giving 
these boys the advantages of the Borstal treatment, did not bear 
in mind that ‘ the element of time is essential,’ and did not award 
in most cases the maximum sentence allowed, leaving to the 


1The Nineteenth Century and After, February 1909. 
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Prison Commissioners the pleasant duty of licensing, at an earlier 
date, those who show unmistakably the desire to live a life of 
industry and honesty. A little consideration would show that for 
boys taken for the most part from the dregs of society, the 
hooligans of our towns, boys brought up in bad homes and familiar 
with crime practically from infancy, twelve months of the Borstal 
training would be all too short ; that the cases that would benefit 
by so short a detention would be rare exceptions, and that they 
might be safely left to the authorities to discover after sentence, 
The Prison Commissioners have given proofs in the past, by their 
long-continued experiments in a new method of treatment of 
young criminals, of their earnest desire to reclaim ; and Judges 
and Magistrates would be justified in trusting them not to detain 
any inmate in a Borstal institution longer than is necessary for 
his own future well-being. But what do we find in the sentences 
awarded? Of the 120 cases observed, twenty-two only, or 
18.33 per cent., were awarded the full term of three years, while 
twenty-six, or 21.67 per cent., received the minimum sentence of 
one year, the remainder being distributed as follows: fifteen 
months, ten, or 8.33 per cent. ; eighteen months, twenty-nine, or 
24.17 per cent. ; two years, thirty-one, or 25.83 per cent. ; and 
two and a half years, two, or 1.67 per cent. 

It is very difficult to imagine what can be in the mind of the 
Chairman of a Bench who sentences (as has been the case in one 
court) seven boys to twelve months, six to fifteen months, and 
eight to eighteen months. It is incredible that the court should 
have so carefully considered each case as to be able to determine 
that seven boys required only twelve months’ training, six re- 
quired fifteen, and eight required eighteen months’. The grada- 
tions are paltry. Would it not have been wiser to sentence all, 
at any rate, to eighteen months, leaving their reclamation and 
their possible earlier discharge to the authorities of the Borstal 
institution? Of the seven boys sentenced at this court to the mini- 
mum period of twelve months, one was convicted of the heinous 
offence of burglary, one had two and another four previous con- 
victions. Those sentenced to fifteen months and eighteen months 
do not appear to have been any worse cases or to have been con- 
victed of more serious crimes than the unlucky recipients of the 
lighter sentence—unlucky, because I know that some of them, at 
any rate, cannot be benefited by so short an experience of Borstal 
treatment. Further comment seems needless. 

Some courts, to their honour, mostly in the North of Eng- 
land, have awarded the maximum sentence invariably, but they 
have not been set a shining example by the Judges at Courts of 
Assize. Of the sentences awarded at Assizes, 35 per cent. were 
for one year, 10 per cent. for fifteen months, 40 per cent. for two 
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years, 10 per cent. for two and a half years, and 5 per cent. only 
for the maximum time. One learned Judge emulated the 
example of the court already alluded to, and on his circuit sen- 
tenced one lad to one year, two to fifteen months, and one to 
two years. Another went from Assize town to Assize town 
awarding consistently sentences of twelve months, four in all, 
two of the youths concerned being credited with four previous 
convictions each. I fear it cannot be averred that the Judges, 
any more than the Magistrates, have administered this portion of 
the Act as it was intended, or have shown that confidence in the 
humanity and consideration of the Prison Commissioners which, 
perhaps, might have been expected from them more than from 
Benches of Magistrates; or are we to believe that their know- 
ledge of human nature leads them to suppose that a lad who has 
been brought up in criminal surroundings for the first sixteen, 
eighteen, or twenty years of his life can be converted into an 
honest and industrious member of society by a course of training 
lasting twelve months only? If this is their view, it is not one 
which is likely to be adopted by anyone who is practically familiar 
with the character and temper of the lads who go to Borstal, and 
with the difficulties inherent in all institutional training. If, of 
the lads sentenced to Borstal detention for the minimum period of 
twelve months, 90 per cent. revert to crime on discharge, I ven- 
ture to say that the character of the training which they have 
received during that term cannot fairly be said to be in fault, and 
that the lamentable result will be due to the mistaken leniency of 
the Judges by whom they were sentenced. 

Let us now turn to the administration of Part II. of the Act. 

It is not necessary to discuss at length the subject of punish- 
ment for crime, or whether the sentence should be made to fit the 
offence or should deal simply with the offender. What has to be 
borne in mind is the object of the Act the administration of which 
is under consideration. That object is plainly stated in its title, 
and is the ‘ Prevention of Crime.’ As I have already said, crime 
may be prevented by the reformation of the young and by punish- 
ment of the old or confirmed offender, the object of the punish- 
ment of the latter not being so much retaliation as deterrence of 
others. Lord Gladstone, when introducing the Bill, laid stress 
upon this point, and society has a right to expect that the courts 
will award sentences under this Act that will be distinctly 
deterrent to the professional criminal. 

Here we are met with a slight initial difficulty, because the 
rules under which criminals will be treated while undergoing pre- 
ventive detention have not yet been published. It is therefore 
difficult to say positively what amount of deterrence there will be 
in the new sentence beyond mere deprivation of liberty. From 
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the debates, however, both in the House of Commons and in the 
Upper House it can be deduced that the life of the criminal under 
preventive detention is to be made, more or less, an easy one. lj 
the more, then, is it necessary that not only should the sentence 
of detention be long, but that the preceding period of penal servi- 
tude should be severe. A sentence of three years’ penal servitude, 
which to a man well conducted in prison means two and a quarter 
years only, followed by detention for five years, is not likely to 
prove deterrent to criminals of the professional class, nor does it 
even give society the small security of withdrawing the individual 
for a lengthened period from his life of crime. It must be remem- 
bered also that penal servitude, although still severe, is much less 
so than when Mr. Michael Davitt described it, and that almost 
every year sees some slight amelioration of a convict’s treatment. 
The more frequent letters and visits from friends, the introdue- 
tion of the long-sentence division with extended privileges, even 
the improved cell accommodation, all tend to lighten the 
severities of a prisoner’s life. Therefore in dealing with the pro- 
fessional criminal the courts should bear in mind the diminished 
deterrence of penal servitude, and should give longer, instead of 
shorter, sentences. After the penal servitude should have come 
(as was originally intended) a really indeterminate sentence of 
detention, and there might come even now in all cases a sentence 
of ten years, the reduction of which would lie in the convict’s 
own hands. Indeed, if Parliament had seen fit to sanction a 
sentence of detention during the King’s pleasure the preliminary 
sentence of penal servitude might have been dispensed with alto- 
gether, and the complaint so often urged against our prison 
system, that there is no discrimination in its treatment of 
criminals who differ widely one from the other, would have dis- 
appeared so far as professional criminals are concerned. For in- 
determinate sentences necessarily postulate individual treatment. 
Even now, if the courts were to rise to the occasion and were to 
impose the maximum detention in all cases, a step in the right 
direction would be made, and society would be able to say to the 
offender, in Mr. Havelock Ellis’ words, ‘ I will give you a helping 
hand, because the sooner you begin to act socially the better it 
will be for both of us. I shall be glad to leave you alone, and the 
sooner the better; but so long as I see that you are a dangerous 
person I shall not entirely leave my hold on you’ for ten years. 
What have the courts done? So far as I have been able to make 
notes, three years’ penal servitude followed by five years’ pre- 
ventive detention, the lowest possible sentence, has become the 
normal one, and is given without any regard to the offence or the 
offender. It was awarded in one court to a man with three pre- 
vious convictions and in another to a man with thirty. I have 
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notes of twenty-three such sentences between the 1st of August 
and the 31st of December 1909, the number of previous convic- 
tions being three, six, seven, eight (three cases), ten (three cases), 
twelve (two cases), thirteen (two cases), fourteen (two cases), 
fifteen (three cases), eighteen, twenty-three, twenty-five, twenty- 
seven, and thirty, and the offences being eight larceny and 
receiving, three shopbreaking, one fraud and larceny as bailee, 
two possession of housebreaking implements, four burglary, one 
attempting malicious damage and larceny, two housebreaking, 
one arson, and one coining. I have notes also of three sentences 
of three years’ penal servitude, followed by seven years’ detention, 
awarded with equal discrimination, the previous convictions vary- 
ing from six to twenty-three. There were three sentences of 
three years’ penal servitude, followed by ten years’ detention, but 
one at least of these was reduced on appeal to five years’ detention, 
the Court of Criminal Appeal having come to the conclusion 
apparently that the man could be safely let loose on society again 
at the expiration of five years. 

Another sentence of five years’ penal servitude, followed by 
preventive detention, was reduced by the same court on appeal 
to three years’ penal servitude on the sole ground that it was 
becoming the custom of the courts when the sentence was to be 
followed by preventive detention to award three years only ! 

We are told by the police that on the first Tuesday in 
April 1908 there were 4255 habitual criminals at large. How 
many of these will be deterred by the sentences I have quoted? 
When awarding them the courts might have used the words of 
Sydney Smith, slightly altered : 

The Court having taken into consideration the frequency and the enormity 
of your offence, and the necessity for restraining it with the utmost severity 
of punishment, do order and adjudge that you be confined for a few years in 
8 house larger, better-aired and warmer than your own, in company with 
others in as good health and spirits as yourself. You need do little work and 
you may have plentiful breakfast, dinner and supper. In passing this 
sentence the court hope that your example will be a warning to others; and 
that evil-disposed persons will perceive from your suffering that the laws of 
their country are not to be broken with impunity. 


E. G. Cayton. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A DAY IN PROVENCE 


SWEEPING down the Rhone Valley as through a funnel, the Mistral, 
vent magistral of Provence, finds a convenient playground in the 
flat, open country which lies between Avignon and the Alpilles, 
To-day he is in a rollicking, good-tempered mood, and there is no 
harshness in his breath as he sweeps the big Panhard car in front 
of him along the white road towards St. Rémy. Overhead there 
is a bright blue sky and blazing sunshine, the April sunshine of 
the South. On either side of the road fields of green corn bend 
to the wind, row upon row, like racehorses galloping to the 
winning-post. The hedges are pink with medlar blossom, and 
here and there the air is sweetened by a single peach tree. After 
we have crossed the Durance, straggling boughs of hawthom 
begin to burst their winter bonds and stretch across the ditches 
of yellow iris, and the meadows are full of golden dandelions and 
buttercups. The dominant note of colour in the landscape of this 
part of Provence seems to be caught from the swirling waters of 
the Rhone, a harmony of grey and green and blue on a back- 
ground of gold infinitely tender and spring-like. In spite of the 
boisterous onslaught of the wind, the lilacs are struggling into 
bloom, purple and white with immense blossoms, and at intervals 
@ solemn row of dark cypress has been planted to protect the 
primeurs, the early fruit and vegetables destined for the markets 
of Marseilles and Paris. 

St. Rémy, standing among its orchards and market-gardens, 
with its avenues of ancient planes and wych-elms dangling their 
golden tassels in the breeze, has an atmosphere of industry, 
still more of gaiety, which is all its own. Once a year there 
are races here, and the pretty girls dance in their Arlesien 
costumes. To-day there is a horse fair, and the wide street 
is picturesquely crowded with merry-go-rounds and booths, and 
groups of wild-eyed gypsies leading equally wild-eyed horses. 
It is desirable to go at foot’s pace, for children and dogs hurl 
themselves confidently against the car, and anxious mothers and 
owners join their voices to the cheerful hubbub. St. Rémy is 
always a place to linger in, and the fair is certainly alluring, but 
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to-day we have a more serious expedition before us, and even in 
Provence time cannot wait indefinitely. The little patch of 
country south of St. Rémy and nestling under the low, jagged 
range of the Alpilles, only two miles away, resembles nothing so 
much as the illustrations of a child’s fairy-book. In the fore- 
ground are olive woods and vineyards intersected by innumerable 
miniature canals spanned by tiny bridges, with here and there a 
patch of red ploughed earth. It is all pervaded by an extra- 
ordinary sense of solitude and silence, for while every métre of 
land bears evidence of minute cultivation there is seldom a human 
being to be seen ; it might all be the work of good and industrious 
fairies. We have wandered there through a long afternoon, and 
been uncomfortably startled at the close of it by the apparition of 
a meek shepherd leading his meeker sheep, and still more by a 
vivid blue donkey-cart driven at delirious speed, whose aged Jehu, 
as he flashed by and eyed us with gloomy suspicion, might have 
been the goblin ruler of this peaceful kingdom. As the dusk fell, 
and the rocky, barren outline of the Alpilles faded from the glow- 
ing colours wrought by the sunshine to lilac, and from lilac almost 
to black, it became evident that, whether or no good fairies had 
been at work during the daytime, the goblin had let loose some 
evil ones now. They darted out from the hawthorn hedges, 
catching us by the hair and entangling themselves in our skirts. 
The canals became loud with croaking frogs, the wind blew chilly, 
and we were glad enough to find ourselves once more in the dark, 
pottering little train which had brought us so gaily in the morn- 
ing through the sunny farms and meadows from Tarascon. 
To-day, however, there are no fairies abroad, good or evil ; and a 
mile beyond St. Rémy we draw up at the Plateau des Antiquités. 
Among all the countless treasures of Provence, there are perhaps 
none which make so strong an appeal to the sense of beauty as 
these two small monuments, standing modestly on a grassy 
plateau among the olive woods and surrounded by stone pines. 
The little triumphal arch, the first of its kind raised outside 
Italy, is rather Greek than Roman both in its size and in the grace 
and elegance of its design. Much of the detail of its decorations 
has gone with the lapse of twenty centuries, but much also has 
been spared by the dryness of the climate, and there it stands, 
arresting in its beauty, wholly satisfying in the perfection of its 
proportions. The arch was set up by Julius Caesar to com- 
memorate the surrender of Vercingetorix, and it was he also who 
raised the pyramidal monument beside it, which, with a rather 
accentuated touch of Roman dignity, is yet only less suggestive 
in its proportions of Greek influence. The monument stands to 
the undying memory of Marius, the hero of the countryside, and 
of his victories, in conjunction with his colleague Catulus, over 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 402 Y 
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the Barbarians who devastated Gaul. On the reliefs are carved 
scenes from the battles and the triumphs of the two consuls, 
still in a fair state of preservation. Some confusion of ideas has 
apparently arisen in the popular mind as to the identity of the 
two figures which stand beneath the graceful cupola. Madame 
Duclaux was assured by a peasant that they represented Caius 
Marius, and Martha the sister of Lazarus, who, in spite of the 
hundred years which lay between them, were considered to have 
been excellent friends! A commoner and more comprehensible 
error with regard to the origin of the monument is due to the false 
but interesting inscription that it still bears, to the effect that it is 
a mausoleum erected by the three Julii to the pious memory of 
their parents. A plausible explanation of this statement is that 
a century after the death of Caesar three members of a Gaulish 
family living at St. Rémy, discovered a practical use for his 
beautiful monument, by treating it as a family mausoleum, to the 
confusion of all posterity! Meantime these two exquisite gems 
of antiquity, standing side by side on their grassy plateau on the 
very site of the lower camp where Marius awaited the Barbarians, 
offer one more proof to the taste and genius of Caesar. And in 
order that his uncle may the better gaze across the scene of his 
final victory the monument is not set quite square to the arch. 
From far above the head of Marius the larks are pouring down a 
veritable torrent of song. At his feet lies the fairyland we have 
already visited, and beyond the plain rolls on to Avignon, with 
Mont Ventoux a shadowy dream on the horizon. Immediately 
to the south of him is the fantastic line of the Alpilles. Thither 
we are bound, and the striking of a clock from a chapel, half hidden 
by a grove of cypresses.across the road, warns us that, though the 
day is yet young, it is time to be moving. So, reluctantly we 
leave Marius to brood over the scene of his colossal victory in 
the sunshiny calm of the spring morning and turn our faces to 
the barren hills in front. 

As the white road winds slowly up to the Alpilles the olive 
woods and the flowery gardens are soon left behind; the rich 
red earth gives place to limestone crags and gorse bushes, and the 
air is filled with the aromatic scent of wild lavender, thyme, and 
rosemary which clothe the hillside. A picturesque goatherd in 
a slouch hat and skin coat comes scrambling down over the 
boulders, followed by a mixed flock of sheep and goats, one ram 
with curling horns and his hair beautifully curled to match 
ambling proudly in front of them. Now, still mounting, as we 
approach the rock city of Les Baux a forewarning sense of desola- 
tion seems to fall upon us. The very sky assumes a hard, flinty 
blue, and the geniality has gone out of the sunshine. The last 
sign of cultivation is left in a tiny vineyard planted on a terrace 
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among the rocks below us and a small group of golden-green 
mulberries with a solitary almond tree in blossom. The gorse 
stops abruptly as we pass by the quarries from which the Romans 
took their stone to build the city of Arles. Now there is nothing 
but rocks before and around us, massive fantastic boulders, 
creatures upon whom some curse has been laid for their evil 
violence, and who in their scattered ranks still seem to guard the 
approaches to a once famous city. 

There is perhaps no spot in France which may give a freer 
rein to the imagination than the dead city of Les Baux. A 
southern buttress of the Alpilles, a thousand feet above the sea 
and only nine hundred métres long by two hundred wide, this 
wind-swept plateau, once a veritable theatre of romance, is now 
little more than a mere heap of ruins, some dating from the time 
of the Romans, others as late as the seventeenth century, but at 
a first glance differing little in appearance in the all-levelling 
desolation of death. * 

The origin of the house of Les Baux is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The princes are supposed to have claimed descent 
from Balthazar, that King of the East who came with two others 
to worship the infant Christ in the manger at Bethlehem. Their 
coat-of-arms, as may be seen in the Hall of Ceremonies, was the 
star with sixteen silver rays, and their motto, which seems to 
have inspired them to the end, ‘ Au hasard Balthasar.’ In his 
comprehensive volume on Old Provence Mr. T. A. Cook gives 
adetailed history of the fortunes of the house since it first emerged 
into the light in the person of Count Leibulf in the eighth cen- 
tury. It was Raymond des Baux who first brought it into 
historical importance early in the twelfth century, by his marriage 
with Stephanette, a daughter of Count Gilbert of Provence, whose 
other daughter Douce became the wife of Raymond’ Bérenger, 
Count of Barcelona. From that time began a prolonged feud 
between the houses of Baux and Barcelona for supremacy in 
Provence. But there was a gentler rivalry between these two 
courts than the mere armed struggle for supremacy in posses- 
sions. Douce and Etienette were among the first ladies who held 
those cours d’amour which afterwards, and until the time of the 
Albigensian crusade, became so famous in Provence, and nowhere 
more so than at Les Baux. Here poets and troubadours came 
from all countries to celebrate the beauty of the women and the 
valour of the seigneurs. For women were fair in this rock city, 
too fair sometimes for the peace and safety of the troubadours, 
since husbands were not only brave but also violent, and treachery 
occasionally lurked behind them. By his marriage with Tiburge, 
Bertrand des Baux became Prince of Orange in 1175, and his 
successors allied themselves with many of the ruling families of 
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Europe, thereby increasing their power, but always preserving 
their independence and the autonomy of their fortress city. As 
the house of Anjou rose into ascendancy the Seigneurs des Baux 
became more important, several of them being seneschals of 
Provence, while others won fresh laurels fighting in Italy. Above 
all things, they were a vigorous fighting race, with no notion of 
submission. Cécile des Baux, known as Passe-Rose throughout 
Provence for the delicacy of her complexion, was the daughter of 
Barral, who died as Podestat of Milan in 1270, and her four brothers 
were equally distinguished in battle and in the tournament. The 
last representative in the direct line of the house of Les Baux was 
destined to be another beautiful woman, Alix. With her the 
glory of the house—already divided against itself, Provence being 
devastated by fratricidal quarrels—may be said to have departed. 
The once famous Court of Love and Valour had so degenerated 
as to be known as the Robbers’ Nest. Alix, a helpless young 
girl, was placed under the guardianship of her uncle, Roger de 
Beaufort, who did nothing to restore the good name of Les Baux. 
He was called the Fléau de Provence, for in defence of the citadel 
against the army of the Pope, and the friends of Alix and her 
husband, he raised a band of cut-throat robbers who ravaged the 
country and were known as the Tard-venus. 

There were no troubadours left to sing the praises of the fair 
but unhappy Alix. There were still poets, however, and a legend 
has come down to posterity which relates how the star of her 
house, the Star of the East, descended, while she was dying, into 
her chamber and there shone with amazing brilliancy until she 
drew her last breath, when it was promptly and for ever extin- 
guished. Alix, the last of an heroic race, died in 1426, and 
Les Baux passed with all Provence into the hands of Louis 
d’Anjou, King of Jerusalem and Sicily. One more charming 
lady reigned at Les Baux, however—Jeanne de Laval, the second 
wife of the good King René, the royal troubadour, who as Count 
of Provence inherited the lands and the citadel. There is no 
doubt that he did all in his power to make the frowning fortress, 
and the city about it, a fitting residence for his much-loved consort. 
We are trying to think of these gracious chdtelaines and the 
reputed luxury of their surroundings as we stumble up a narrow 
path between fantastic boulders and unsightly ruins. Here, 
where once 4000 people lived and loved, and fought and died and 
were unquestionably prosperous, there seems now little sign of 
life. The guide-book tells us that there are still 300 inhabitants, 
though where and how they live on this barren wilderness of 
rock it is hard to imagine. A few miserable hovels still cling 
to the remains of bygone splendour, and we afterwards learn that 
the women earn a scant livelihood by making cheese out of goats’ 
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milk, and by gathering the herbs on the hillside and selling them 
in the neighbouring markets. What becomes of the men I can- 
not say, but one of them, a weedy, undersized individual with 
a ragged beard, suddenly springs out of the ground in front of us, 
introduces himself as our guide, and leads us silently up to a wide 
terrace covered with short turf which lies immediately in front of 
the castle. From here the view suddenly breaking upon us is 
immense, and we get an almost startling impression of how these 
turbulent princes dominated the whole country of Provence. 
Away to the south-west we look over the great plain of the 
Camargues, the delta of the estuary of the Rhone, where the 
bulls for the arena are pastured, to the desolate marshes of the 
Crau surrounding that other dead city of Aigues Mortes. Beyond 
is the silver line of the sea, and it was at Aigues Mortes that the 
Saintes Maries, who were cast adrift in a small boat after the 
Crucifixion, are supposed to have landed and to have been miracu- 
lously guided to Les Baux. On the white rocks below the citadel 
they have, according to the legend, carved their effigies, with that 
of Lazarus, who accompanied them. Archaeologists and his- 
torians, however, have not found much difficulty in deciding that 
early Christian piety has once again put a Roman antiquity to its 
own use, and that the bas-relief known as the Tremaie repre- 
sents in effect the one contemporary portrait of Marius, with his 
wife on one side of him and the Syrian prophetess Martha on the 
other. 

Below, to the west, on either side of the Rhone, which winds 
through the country like a shining green ribbon, lie Tarascon and 
the Castle of Beaucaire, another stronghold of romance, with 
Arles further to the southwards. To the east are the plains of 
Orgon and Cavaillon, and beyond them a low-lying range of moun- 
tains. But this citadel of only 1000 feet high on the spur of the 
Alpilles, standing in insolent isolation, commands the rich plain 
about it as far as the eye can see. No wonder the princes of 
Les Baux played so prominent a part in history, and no wonder 
its wind-swept desolation should make so unforgettable an im- 
pression upon the landscape to-day. Enough remains of the 
castle itself to impress us with its gigantic proportions and with 
the strength and ferocity of its design. Its original builders 
appear to have taken the mountain itself and forced it into a vast 
citadel, half fortress, half palace, as great in its dimensions if not 
greater than the Papal Palace at Avignon. Now little remain 
but the mighty skeleton and the bleached bones of a glorious past. 
Outside, our guide points out to us, with all the modest pride of 
@ proprietor, an unexpected and remarkably modern note of 
civilisation in a large and ingenious reservoir, still intact, erected 
by the Princes of Les Baux to catch the rain-water—a most neces- 
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sary precaution on the barren hilltop. Within, the great Hall of 
Ceremonies with its sixteen-rayed star is roofless ; yawning rents 
in the ground open apparently into bottomless dungeons at our 
feet. Fantastic masses of rock, caught by an angle in the masonry 
as they have been hurled through the air, threaten to fall upon 
our heads. Staircases hewn out of the solid rock, once leading 
to such sumptuous apartments as that of Princess Alix or the 
Chambre de la Rose, now end abruptly in a ruined turret. The 
whole impression is dreary and sinister to a degree, in spite of 
the sun which wanders into the roofless caverns. As the wind 
whistles through the empty halls it is hard to believe that no evil 
characters still lurk in the dungeons, and that bats and lizards are 
the only living inhabitants. It certainly requires an effort of the 
imagination to realise the rich tapestries and armour with which 
these battered walls were hung, the luxurious fittings and furni- 
ture with which, an ancient inventory of the castle tells us, the 
Princes des Baux were accustomed to surround themselves. 

Still more difficult is it to people these death-like ruins with 
the gay crowd of a cour d’amour ; to fill the echoes with songs of 
troubadours ; to watch the rivalry for the homage of a rising poet 
between the beautiful Ladies Etienette and Douce, or the latter's 
rare visits to her sister; or to note the girlish figure of pretty 
Passe-Rose flitting through the gloomy corridors. Hardest of 
all, perhaps, is it to picture the peaceful, cultivated Court of the 
good King René and his wife Jeanne. Far easier is it in such 
surroundings to hear the clash of arms, to think of battle and 
murder and of sudden death. A century after King René, the 
barony of Les Baux was given by Francis the First to Anne de 
Montmorency, Grand Constable of France, who held the fortress 
successfully during the hideous devastations of Provence by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. But the days of Les Baux were 
already numbered. The last Seigneur Baron was Antoine de 
Villeneuve, a partisan of the Duke of Orleans against Louis the 
Thirteenth. And upon him the King took his revenge. After 
a long and sturdy resistance, possession was at length gained of 
the citadel, and by the orders of Richelieu the whole town and 
fortress were completely destroyed. Paul Reboul, a mason from 
Tarascon, struck the first blow on the castle on the 11th of 
March 1633, and gunpowder effectively finished the work of 
demolition begun in so brutal and clumsy a fashion. In less than 
a month Les Baux lay a mere heap of ruins, majestic and terrible 
in death, even as we see it to-day, though no doubt in the four 
centuries that have since elapsed the sun and wind of Provence have 
contributed to the final disintegration. 

Little remains of the once beautiful chapel of St. Catherine, 
where the great ladies prayed for their absent warriors and for 
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their own good fortune. Among the débris of masonry, however, 
and under a fragment of lovely vaulted roof, a small child seems 
to have found a convenient playground. Whether it is his own 


‘choice or that of the aged witch, presumably his grandmother, 


who, seated on the remains of the altar, is occupied in knitting a 
stocking, it is sufficiently curious. He is obviously no infantine 
ghost of a departed descendant of Balthazar, but a real live baby 
dressed in a black pinafore and the basket-lid hat which is the 
fashionable headgear of Provengal infancy. Tumbling over the 
great stones in his path and picking himself up with perfect 
unconcern, he deliberately approaches us, attracted no doubt by 
the sight of strangers and possibly knowing what to expect from 
them. At all events, he gets it. We would rather have borne 
him out of this atmosphere of death and corruption into the fresh 
air of the hillside, but he steadily and silently resists our per- 
suasions. Instead, his small fist is filled with sous and his brain 
bewildered by a lesson from one of our party in saluting his 
superiors. So much is he impressed by the latter ceremony that 
he stumbles silently back to his grandmother, who takes no notice 
of us whatever, one tiny hand still pressed to his basket-lid, the 
other grasping his newly acquired wealth. Our guide smiles 
feebly. The child, he explains, is his, and the old woman his 
mother, but he evinces no further interest in the matter. He is 
probably too ill-nourished to feel any, and yet, since he is the only 
guide to Les Baux, he might be expected to reap a harvest in 
comparison with the other inhabitants, not a trace of whom is 
visible. 

We are glad enough to find ourselves once more under the 
open sky. Immediately below the castle to the west is a veritable 
valley of dry bones. Bleached boulders of every fantastic form 
and shape, together with masses of masonry fallen from the once 
mighty edifice above, have assumed the appearance of an ancient 
glacier. Here, sheltered from the wind and baked by the sun, 
some of us elect to pause while more adventurous spirits climb 
the rampart and explore the dungeon. The sense of desolation 
and aloofness is becoming oppressive, when suddenly upon the 
death-like stillness strikes an unexpécted note of spring and cheer- 
fulness—Cuckoo, cuckoo! It is the first we have heard this year, 
and it is a bird of unusual audacity (or, more probably, total 
lack of imagination, since selfish people are invariably unimagina- 
tive) which has penetrated to this barren and treeless wilderness. 
At all events, it rouses us to action, and we make our way down 
through an intricate labyrinth of stony streets, past ruined palaces 
and houses of every date and description—a Pompeii without the 
lava, as some modern writer has described it. The greater part 
of these houses belong to a later and more gracious date than the 
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frowning castle and its immediate dependencies, being for the 
most part of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Here a 
delicate Renaissance facade catches the eye, surviving the greater 
part of the once elegant mansion behind it. Lower down are the 
sad remains of the spacious Hétel des Manvilles. Claude de Man- 
ville was captain of the town under Montmorency, and the name 
is inseparably connected with the Huguenots who wrought such 
havoc during their short occupancy of Les Baux. Every fragment 
of building which we pass suggests a treasure house of romantic 
interest, and even in death these Renaissance houses have a 
charm denied to the sinister, if more majestic, ruins by which they 
are dominated. The little Roman-Byzantine church of St. Vin- 
cent is the only watertight building left standing in Les Baux. 
It is still used as a parish church for the remnant of population 
that remains, and here the féte of St. Vincent is faithfully kept 
on the 22nd of January. There are three naves of different periods 
supported by massive arches. A flight of steps leads up to a rather 
charming entrance with a leopard carved in stone above the arch, 
Some years ago in the vast crypt below the church, before the 
altar of the Virgin, was discovered the famous cabelladuro d’or, a 
mass of long golden hair, in a coffin which was placed by the poet 
Mistral in his Museou Arlateu at Arles. It is commonly supposed 
that this wonderful chevelure d’or belonged to some princess of Les 
Baux, whose grace and beauty were sung by troubadours and who 
perished in the flower of her youth. A more probable theory is 
that the hair is that of a young Italian girl who came to the court 
of Jeanne de Laval as the betrothed of the Seneschal, and died 
before her marriage. 

In the gloomy interior of the church it is difficult to see much 
of the rude presentment of the three Maries in their boat. Of 
greater interest is the altar for the sheep-shearers, which has sur- 
vived through many centuries, and before which during the mid- 
night mass on Christmas Eve the shepherds still make their 
offering. Anyone who had the courage to visit Les Baux at dead 
of night in winter would surely be well rewarded by the quaint- 
ness of this ancient and rather childish ceremony, inaugurated 
in the sixteenth century, but I do not think it will be the present 
writer. The solemn darkness of the church is relieved only 
by the lights on the altar and by the lanterns and torches for 
which we can see the iron rings fixed in the solid masonry. 
First a dialogue is sung between a shepherd at the back of the 
church and an ‘angel’ who is concealed from view behind the 
altar, and who is supposed to be announcing the good tidings. 
Heralded by the beating of a drum, the procession of shepherds 
and shepherdesses in their long brown cloaks, holding wax 
tapers in their hands, approach the altar. Suspended from 
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their waists by coloured ribbons are baskets filled with presents 
for the child Christ. Behind them a little rustic car is drawn by 
a handsome ram with curly hair and curly horns, such an one as 
we met just now on the hillside, and in the car is a tiny lamb 
adorned with dainty ribbons. When they reach the altar the 
‘Prayer,’ who is the chief of the shepherds, and the principal 
shepherdesses, each in turn, take the lamb, and with a profound 
obeisance to the altar pretend to offer it to the priest, after which 
they withdraw satisfied. The same ceremony is, we are told, 
repeated at High Mass on Christmas Day, when, however, the 
tail of the lamb is tweaked three times in order io iniake it bleat, 
the only injury, be it understood, that the lamb receives, for the 
Provengals, as our waiter at Avignon never fails to remind us, are 
a humane people. A poet peasant, one of the Félibres, has 
written a hymn, ‘ Li pastre de Baus,’ which he sings himself on 
this occasion, with a chorus of shepherds. 

Outside the church is the little chapel of the Pénitents Blancs, 
of which only the four walls and a fine sundial, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘In Nomine Jesu omne genu flectatur,’ remain. Beyond 
are some humbler dwellings with dovecotes attached to them, 
obviously of extraordinary antiquity, but still almost intact. They 
are actually fashioned out of the rock itself, and may still provide 
a refuge to some modern and unexacting inhabitants. We resist 
the meek suggestion of our guide that we shall visit the Grotte 
des Fées, immortalised by Mistral, or the gloomy rocky defile 
known as the Val d’Enfer, which is supposed, quite credibly, to 
have inspired Dante with his views on Purgatory. Have we not 
been long enough among the dead this morning? The Pavillon 
of the Reine Jeanne, however, has quite another and more alluring 
sound. Jeanne de Laval’s pleasure gardens were sumptuously 
planned by King René and laid out in the Vallée de la Fontaine 
below the citadel. We have some difficulty in finding them, for 
our guide has not thought it worth while to make the descent. 
At length, however, a five-barred gate admits us to a field of corn 
just sprouting. Under the chestnut trees in three corners lie 
melancholy heaps of ruins, witnesses to the vigour with which 
Richelieu, and later the fanatics of the French Revolution, pur- 
sued their work of destruction. In the fourth corner, escaped by 
some miracle, is the remaining little pavillon d’amour, a gem of 
very early Renaissance architecture—at such an early date, indeed, 
it seems probable that King René must have taken the design 
direct from the Greek. It stands raised on three steps, its tiny 
dome with the delicate frieze supported by Ionic pillars and round 
arches. Alone it stands hidden away in a cornfield, its three 
fellows levelled with the ground, and no trace remaining of the 
shady groves and elaborate gardens where Queen Jeanne reposed 
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herself, and her maids of honour flirted and played with the 
courtiers, and love was the topic of the hour. 

But not even the romantic associations of the Pavillon d’ Amour 
can make us oblivious of the fact that the hour of déjeuner hag 
come and nearly gone, and that we have started early. We have 
decided to go on to Arles, for the idea of breaking our fast in the 
little inn of the street above us is not attractive. The Hotel Monte 
Carlo, a poverty-stricken modern building set down in the Grande 
Rue among the relics of a splendid past, offers no obvious facilities 
for luncheon, though I believe it is quite possible to obtain it, and 
anyhow we do not care to take our meals in a graveyard. The 
name suggests a fragment of seventeenth-century history, when 
Les Baux was created a marquisate and presented to Grimaldo 
Prince of Monaco as a reward for turning the Spaniards out of his 
principality. His pleasure house below the fortress was destroyed 
during the Revolution, when all the surrounding forests were 
burned, leaving the Alpilles as barren as we see them to-day. In 
1791 Les Baux finally became the property of the nation. 

Outside the ruined, once machicolated wall the car is waiting 
for us. Our guide, with some kindling sparks of animation, is 
amiably explaining the route to our chauffeur ; his infant son, who 
has at length consented to leave his stronghold, having an adven- 
turous spirit, has mounted on to the step, and seems now willing, 
even eager, to accompany us to the ends of the earth. As we glide 
down the pass, still pursued by giant stone monsters, the sense 
of oppression with which the atmosphere of Les Baux has affected 
some of us, its historical interest and amazing situation notwith- 
standing, cannot at once be shaken off. It seems to us as if this 
poor handful of people was free among the dead, and out of re- 
membrance and cut away from the hand of their Creator. A 
modern French writer takes a scarcely less gloomy view of them. 
He tells us that the inhabitants of Les Baux ‘ are industrious and 
devoted to their duties ; that they are a simple, gentle, and affec- 
tionate people, who have not lost the memory of their ancient 
prosperity and their departed glory, nor seen without indignation 
the destruction of their monuments and the loss of their archives. 
Weak and melancholy, they are, however, resigned to their lot; 
religion has consoled them, work has diverted them from their 
regrets, and poor, irreproachable, they know no other joy than to 
sit among the ruins at sunset, and contemplate the vast territory 
which has been snatched from them, and of which their ancestors 
were the proud defenders.’ Of such certainly is our guide. Of 
such we hope may not be his son, who will surely grow up to learn 
that there is a vigorous living country outside those ruined battle- 
ments, which it should be his pleasure to work for and his glory 
to defend. 
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The little hotel at Arles which backs upon the Greek theatre, 
of which such lovely, but, alas! so few fragments remain, is in a 
fine state of bustle and confusion. Here, indeed, is the cup of 
life filled to the brim, for nothing less than a rich bourg2ois 
wedding is in progress, into the very midst of which we are invited 
by the hospitable landlord to descend. The wedding party has 
commandeered most of the hotel, and a difficulty arises as to where 
the ladies are to take off their veils and remove the dust of the 
road. At length we are shown into a bedroom which is obviously 
occupied, but we are oblivious to everything but a desire for hot 
water, which it is not easy to gratify. The large salle-d-manger 
has been given over to the wedding breakfast, and, judging from 
the sounds which issue from the open doorway, and the glimpse 
of dress coats and smart toilettes vouchsafed to us as we pass, the 
guests are enjoying themselves as guests upon such an occasion 
should do. Arriving so late, we are privileged to be fed with the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table, and very good they 
are. It is improbable that on any other day could we have hoped 
to fare so sumptuously in this modest establishment. Our host 
is affairé, but finds time to run in and tell us how things are going 
on. From him we learn that the bride is the daughter of M. le 
Notaire, he who has the big house on the Avenue Victor Hugo, 
and she brings a large dot to her bridegroom. Monsieur le Capi- 
taine is not very young, but what would you? He is trés comme 
il faut and ready to ranger himself, and he adores Mademoiselle. 
That is the bride’s old nurse at the little table over there in the 
corner. They have come in from Mount Majour for the day, and 
M. le Notaire says that they are to have the best of everything— 
see—I serve them myself? The little man flourishes his napkin 
and trots across the room to enjoy a hurried gossip with the sweet- 
faced elderly woman who is arrayed in the becoming headdress, 
the soft folded fichu or the white bodice, and the black shawl and 
skirt of the Arlésienne. Presently there occurs a lull in the babel 
of sound from the next room, then it breaks out afresh, and some- 
body is thumping the table. Evidently the period of speeches 
has arrived. A small schoulboy in the uniform of the Lycée, and 
wearing a white favour in his buttonhole, swaggers into the 
room, followed by an obsequious waiter bearing a tray with 
a bottle of sweet champagne and a plate of rich cakes. These are 
set down before the old couple, and the schoolboy prepares to enjoy 
himself. He is evidently the bride’s young brother, and he has 
a great deal to say to his old nou-nou, who listens in absorbed 
interest and admiration. He feels himself a man to-day, for fra- 
ternal responsibilities are heavy on these occasions. Yes, they 
must drink her health ; he has promised to see that they do, and 
he plies them with the richest cakes. Nurse’s husband cheerfully 
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responds, and grows quite respectfully hilarious. Nurse, how. 
ever, soon recalls her former bantling to his duties. Smoothing 
his hair and brushing the crumbs from his uniform as if he were 
yet in pinafores, she explains to Monsieur Jean that he must 
return to the dining-room, for his father is making a speech. 
‘Ah, mais non,’ he protests; ‘ Papa, he speaks so long and it 
wearies me ; and Mamman, she will weep.’ Nevertheless he goes, 
casting a sheepish eye at us, who have seen him thus humiliated. 
A moment later his boyish, mischievous face peeps round the 
doorway : ‘ But what did I tell you? Papa he speaks always, and 
Mamman she weeps.’ Nurse’s husband giggles appreciatively, 
‘Qu’il est gentil, le petit,’ and Nurse, in spite of a threatening 
finger shaken at the culprit, does not deny it. The Provengals 
are a singularly friendly people, and half an hour later we are 
standing with the wedding party among the orange tubs outside 
the hotel, waving God-speed to a pretty blushing little bride anda 
decidedly handsome bridegroom who cannot, after all, be over 
thirty-five. They depart in a lumbering landau drawn by fat 
grey horses, in a perfect storm of rice and confetti aad good wishes. 
Jean clings for some distance to the back of the carriage, to the 
evident enjoyment of the occupants and the disgust of the family 
coachman. He returns a rather sobered little boy, for after all 
he has lost his playfellow. 

When we go up to put on our veils we find the old nurse folding 
away the bride’s wedding garments and dropping a few surrep- 
titious tears among them as she does so. We apologise for our 
intrusion, but she seems rather pleased than otherwise to have an 
audience. She is engaged in impressing upon the bridegroom's 
aunt, a hard-featured lady seated in the one armchair, the sweet- 
ness and docility and many other virtues of her young lady, and the 
extraordinary and undeserved good fortune of M. le Capitaine in 
securing her. The aunt is naturally not to be outdone. Never have 
such admirable qualities, such manliness, such courage been dis- 
played in a more marked degree than by her nephew. Has 
Madame never heard how, when he was a little boy only so 
high——? And so the laudatory duet ripples on in the soft Pro- 
vengale voices. If it is to be believed, the young couple should 
certainly be happy, for apparently neither of them has ever for a 
moment been the cause of uneasiness to their respective families. 
We at all events wish them well, for have they not effectually and 
finally banished that grim spectre of death which had dogged our 
feet relentlessly through the ruins of Les Baux? 


Rosze M. BRADLEY. 
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THE EYES OF PLANTS 





Tue suggestion that plants may have eyes is, perhaps, a surprising 
one. We have always known that plants, because they have that 
indefinable quality Life, are responsive to the sunlight, and hence, 
when the sun floods the landscape with his rays, they stand in a 
different category to the cliffs and stones. But the suggestion 
of veritable eyes implies more than that—more than a mere 
general dependence upon sunlight, such a dependence as they 
have, for instance, upon air or water—and, indeed, the propo- 
sition now put forward is that many plants have as much right to 
be said to see as have many of the lower animals in whom we 
willingly acknowledge the power, and, moreover—strangest fact 
of all—that they possess actual organs of sight which are closely 
comparable to those of these same animals. 

It will be remembered that not very long ago a somewhat 
similar statement—that plants possess organs of feeling—was 
made, chiefly through the researches initiated by a German Pro- 
fessor (Dr. Haberlandt, of the University of Graz), and, in fact, 
so far was the argument pushed that ultimately it was declared 
that ‘it is an open question whether in the whole world even 
there is a more perfectly constituted organ of touch than is to be 
found in the Dionea, an insectivorous plant popularly known as 
Venus’s Fly-trap.’ The organ referred to is each of the six sensi- 
tive hairs that stand three on each side of the midrib of the leaf, 
and which, on being touched, immediately cause the leaf to close. 

Now it is not for one moment suggested that we can approach 
within even measurable distance of such a comparison as this 
when we talk of ‘ eyes’ in plants, and it is clear that we must, 
from the outset, define precisely what we mean by an ‘eye.’ It 
is obviously impossible to take the eye of man, which is at the 
very summit of development, as a standard, when we remember 
how very divergent from it are the numberless other ‘ eyes’ that 
are found in the animal world. But if we are content to define 
an eye in general terms as a local organ of sense by means of 
which an individual apprehends light, and the direction in which 
it comes, also the absence of light (or darkness), then we are 
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justified in holding that plants may have eyes just as truly ag 
that certain insects have eyes, even though they may be of an 
elementary description. 

This, very literally, new light upon plant life is largely due to 
the same Professor whose work on the sensitiveness of plants has 
already been referred to, and the central point of his long and 
learned exposition of the matter amounts to the fact that he has 
discovered that the epidermal cells (or certain of them) of many 
plants are really convex lenses filled with clear sap which, after 
the manner of lenses, bring the light rays to a focus somewhere 
within the cells. This point has never before been appreciated, 
and it is a very striking one. We are able to grasp its significance 
better if we think of a forest tree standing in the full blaze of 
summer sunshine, all the multitude of its leaves arranged in 
pattern and mosaic to catch the sun-rays, and consider that the 
myriads of its epidermal cells are each a tiny lens focussing within 
itself a spot of brilliant light. What a perfect revel of illumina- 
tion must be hidden within the greenness of its foliage, and what 
a powerful factor in the life of the tree such brilliancy must be! 

And these little lenses are not only capable of bringing the sun- 
rays to a focus, but we now discover they can also form proper and 
definite images. Of course, this is not to say that a plant is 
conscious of these images any more than that it is conscious of 
sensations—that it can correlate them in a brain—that is a very 
different thing; nevertheless the images are there, just as they 
are in insects’ eyes, even though the insect cannot be said to recog- 
nise them consciously—indeed, conscious recognition of an image 
is not demanded in any exact definition of sight in an insect. 
Dr. Haberlandt, in order to show that these cell structures can 

act as perfect lenses and form such images, tried the experiment 
of using them in photography. In this he was fairly successful 
and took several photographs by their means, one of his best 
being of a microscopic stand. It was not, however, very distinct, 
but experiments on the same lines have been repeated in England 
lately by Mr. Harold Wager with some striking results. People, 
houses, bright-hued flowers, and other objects have been photo- 
graphed after the following method: A very thin slice of the 
epidermis of some chosen plant was sliced off and placed under a 
microscope, the slice being, of course, a tissue composed of a number 
of rounded cells, each of which, it was claimed, was a lens. The 
object it was desired to photograph was then noted, and by means 
of a plain mirror was reflected on to the tissue, with the result that 
in every cell the contention was proved and an image produced 
which could be plainly seen under the microscope. Naturally the 
images were of varying degrees of definiteness according to the 
extent to which the cells, owing to their different positions, were 
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more or less in exact focus. A camera was then substituted for 
the eyepiece of the microscope and a photograph taken. This 
photograph showed a large number of rounded areas—the cells— 
in each of which is seen the person, house, or other object that was 
focussed. A photograph of a lady taken under these conditions 
was really quite good, though, naturally, each reproduction was an 
extreme ‘ midget,’ and at any rate it could claim for itself abso- 
lute novelty in the method of its creation. 

Since, then, the epidermis of many plants (Tradescantia is a 
good example) proves to be composed of cells which act as perfect 
lenses with regard to light, it may be roughly compared to the 
eyes of certain insects, which are composed of a great number of 
minute areas or facets, each of which is a lens. Thus we know 
that the house-fly has a trifle of 4000 of these facets to make up 
its eye, while the butterfly far exceeds even this with its enormous 
number of 17,000; and since each facet in an insect corresponds 
to a cell in a plant, a multiple image is the result in both cases. 
Now we freely acknowledge the power of vision in a house-fly ; 
then why do we deny it in a plant? The matter seems to be 
much on all-fours in both cases, and at any rate it cannot be dis- 
puted that the analogy is a very striking one and not to be 
lightly got over. 

But the matter does not rest here : we can go much further 
even than this in crediting plants with eyes, for, though it seems 
that most epidermal cells can act as lenses for the reception of 
light, yet in many plants there appear to be also special cells altered 
and told off particularly for this purpose, so that they may be 
considered as veritable eyes. Here, again, the analogy holds with 
the insect world, for there too we find sometimes two kinds of 
organs of sight in the same individual; therefore these special 
light-receptive cells are called ocelli, or primitive eyes, by Pro- 
fessor Haberlandt. Now ocelli in the insect world are a kind of 
rudimentary eye that we find on honey-bees and some of the moths 
(in addition to their compound eyes), and on some parasites and 
caterpillars, and they are just small polished lenses by means of 
which it is supposed insects distinguish between light and dark- 
ness, and, perhaps, form images of objects at short range. Hence 
Dr. Haberlandt considers that the special eye-organs he claims 
to have discovered in certain plants correspond to these well- 
known primitive eyes in insects. For instance, on the upper side 
of the sycamore leaves, and also on those of its close relative the 
Norway maple, a number of these ocelli have been found : cells 
adapted in a very special way for receiving light and which lie 
among the ordinary cells forming the surface of the leaf. On a 
relative of the balsams, Impatiens marianne, hailing from Upper 
Assam, ocelli are found in considerable numbers on-the upper side 
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of the leaves, and on examination prove to be derived from surface 
hairs, for they are found in all stages of transition therefrom, 
Another plant where they have been discovered to exist, in a 
specially developed and perfect form, is the beautiful Fittonia Ver- 
shaffeltii, a Peruvian acanthus, whose heart-shaped velvet leaves 
with rose-red veins are so ornamental. The Fittonia’s ‘ primitive 
eyes ’ are also only found on the upper side of the leaf, but there 
they appear on both red and green parts alike, and they take the 
form of large projecting cells, which are each crowned with an un- 
doubted biconvex lens. This little lens is remarkably distinct 
and seems in a peculiar way to prove the case for ‘eyes’ in 
plants. 

It is suggested that in all these light-sense cells of plants the 
inner plasma skin takes the same place that the retina does in 
animals, but ‘nothing has yet been suggested in plants to corre- 
spond with the ‘ rods and cones ’ of the animal eye. 

There is yet another point to which we must refer, and that is 
the question of pigmentation. Pigment, as we know, is found in 
the animal eye, and at one time it was considered as an absolute 
essential there. There is no special pigment, however, in the 
light-organs of plants, and this might be a difficulty were it not 
now proved that pigment really plays quite a secondary and non- 
essential part in animal eyes. Moreover, its function of absorbing 
surplus light and preventing light from every point coming into 
the eye can be, and probably is, quite satisfactorily fulfilled by the 
ordinary green colouring matter—the chlorophyll—that is always 
found in independent plants, and therefore pigment, even if 
necessary, is amply provided. But naturally our knowledge of 
these vegetable ocelli in particular, and of light-sense organs of 
plants in general, is at present very limited—it is such early days 
yet in this line of research—but undoubtedly in their simple recog- 
nition we have greatly strengthened the analogies we can draw 
between the plant and animal worlds, and hence the case for the 
homogeneity of life as a whole. 

Now we know that in many cases in which the lower animals 
are said to ‘see,’ all that we are able to assert definitely with 
regard to their power of light-perception is that they are able to 
place themselves in certain positions with regard to it. For 
instance, they can move towards and bask in it, or away from it and 
seek the shade, or they can take up some definite position with 
reference to the direction in which the rays fall. But this we can 
also assert about plants. They too have this power of light-per- 
ception, and though, it is true, they cannot move their actual 
situation, yet they can arrange their positions, their leaves, and 
often their branches, in various different ways to catch the sun- 
light. The majority of plants turn themselves as a whole, ‘or 
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w, towards the light—witness the plants struggling out from 
the shade of a hedge : some few turn from it and seek the shade, 
but it is rare indeed to find an individual of the plant world that 
does not apprehend light in some way or another. Of course, all 
plants are dependent for their very existence upon the sunlight— 
it is the motor force that works their very life’s machinery—but 
the point is that they can (and do) directly apprehend its direction. 
This point is illustrated in a very delightful and unmistakable way 
by the method of arrangement of the leaves on the branches as 
they endeavour to lay themselves out to the very best advantage. 
On upright twigs and branches they stand out one below the other, 
lying on long spirals to prevent undue overshadowing ; on hori- 
zontal branches they all lie in the same horizonal plane fitted in in 
a mosaic, their faces sunwards, their stems, maybe, crossing and 
recrossing ; while on the branches at intermediate angles they 
adjust themselves accordingly. 

Dr. Haberlandt tries to show how the focussing of light through 
the little lenses helps to bring these results about, but his explana- 
tions land one into technicalities that are appreciated only by the 
botanist, so the reader who would inquire further into this fasci- 
nating subject must go directly to the Professor’s learned treatise. 
But, technicalities apart, the main contention is clear that we 
cannot henceforward deny without challenge that plants may have 


organs and power of sight. 
G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 
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IRISH IDEAS ON RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


On the 11th of November 1908 the Plunkett House, a spacious 
town mansion in Merrion Square recalling Dublin’s brighter days, 
was formally presented by a body of his fellow-countrymen to 
Sir Horace Plunkett to be the future centre of his work. Ing 
characteristically graceful address, touched with humour, illv- 
minated by enthusiasm, and setting forth the high purpose made 
definite by twenty years of earnest and unremitting labour, he 
acknowledged the gift. He compared it to another, consisting of 


cornland, 


As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night, 
made to his nathesake, the Captain and chief defender of the 
River-Gate of Rome, disclaiming completeness for the analogy 
on the ground that the service of Horatius Cocles had been 
rendered when it was thus acknowledged, but that his own was 
still all to do. He hinted that Macaulay might have helped him 
by putting into the mouth of Horatius the speech in which he 
returned thanks. He then went on to define his primary aim, 
‘that of creating in the public mind of Ireland a new outlook to 
the life of the open country, its material, moral, and intellectual 
resources.’ He quoted the ancient Chinese philosopher who 
wrote : ‘ The well-being of a people is like a tree ; agriculture is its 
root, manufacture and commerce are its branches and its life; if 
the root is injured the leaves fall, the branches break away, and 
the tree dies.’ He pointed to the one-sided tendency of the 
industrial revolution which since the middle of the eighteenth 
century has worked such profound changes in the life of civilised 
communities, but which, by concentrating attention on the town, 
has often led to a corresponding neglect of the country. He showed 
how the development of the factory and the industrial centre pro- 
ceeded for a century on purely material lines, and how, as the 
second stage of the revolution, the social side of urban life has 
since been provided for. He pleaded for a share of the considera- 
tion which has been diverted from it for the rural life, from 
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which the roots of national well-being should draw their sus- 
tenance, and argued that the countryside now urgently needs the 
application of economic and social science to its problems, though 
in its case, with the history of modern urban progress as a guide, 
both forms of advancement should proceed simultaneously. 

It will be seen that, in following this line of thought, Sir 
Horace had his mind fixed not on his native country only ; for, 
if it is in Ireland that the neglect of rural life has until lately 
been greatest, it is not in Ireland that the growth of the town 
has been, or could have been, most remarkable. Ireland has not 
been so equipped by nature that she could have profited largely 
by the industrial revolution. While rural Britain has been flock- 
ing to the town, rural Ireland has been drifting to America. 

Though the first use made of the Plunkett House was to install 
there the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, an institution 
designed to deal with Irish work, a larger aim than that implied 
by this first step was revealed in some of the concluding sentences 
of the address. It was there contended that the Irish problem 
to be solved is but a part of a great question which faces other 
peoples besides the Irish ; that the progress of modern civilisation 
demands that there should be established, in the minds of 
Western peoples and in their working lives, the essentials of a 
progressive rural existence ; that the planning of such an existence 
may best be done where there is a growing consciousness among 
the people that this task lies before them, and a genuine deter- 
mination to accomplish it. It was claimed that these conditions 
exist in Ireland. The intention was acknowledged so to develop 
the work of the Plunkett House that, if its workers should be 
asked to repeat the kind of service to civilisation which their 
countrymen proudly rendered in other fields many centuries ago, 
they might be ready to respond. The speaker expressed his con- 
fidence that it would be a matter of pride with his hearers if the 
great thinkers of the world upon rural problems came to look to 
the Plunkett House as a sort of central laboratory of research in 
rural sociology. 

Here, I think, modesty in the choice of expression for the 
second time obscured a portion of the truth. Sir Horace was 
unfair to himself when he said at the outset that his service was 
still to do ; and the proviso ‘ if its workers should be asked ’ veiled 
the large amount of ‘ missionary’ work which had already been 
accomplished. The fact is that the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society represents the first effectual effort to cope with 
modern rural problems made in the English-speaking world; it 
was already, for that world, the central laboratory of research in 
the branch of sociology with which it is concerned ; inquirers from 
the ends of the earth had aiready sought its help, and not in vain ; 
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in Ireland it had achieved a degree of success, in face of peculiar 
difficulties, which testifies to the soundness of its methods anj 
to the responsiveness of Irishmen when rationally appealed to: 
its seed had taken firm root in Great Britain; in more distant 
portions of the Empire its principles were being studied and 
applied ; and the foremost thinkers of America already looked to 
it for light on problems of their own with which they found them. 
selves confronted. Indeed, in spite of his scrupulous, though 
unconscious, self-depreciation, Sir Horace had not been able to 
avoid in his address admissions which revealed something of the 
extent to which his larger hope was being realised. He had 
already said that the Irish Homestead, the organ of his move- 
ment, had aroused thought on the problems of modern ruml 
sociology far beyond the confines of Ireland. He had acknoy- 
ledged that he had been invited to confer with the Commission 
on Country Life appointed by Mr. Roosevelt to inquire into 
those problems in their application to America, and that he had 
accepted the invitation. He might have added that England, 
Scotland, India, most of the self-governing nations of the Empire, 
many of the Colonies, and more than a few foreign countries were 
profiting by the Irish example. It was not merely the laudable 
desire to distribute the fruits of their labours wherever they were 
needed which had turned the thoughts of the Irish pioneers 
towards missionary effort. Their zeal had brought would-be 
converts from far and near to their doors. Earnest disciples had 
sought them out and acknowledged them as masters. The added 
task was welcomed, but there had been no need to go in seareh 
of it. The workers now for the first time installed at the Plunkett 
House knew that the destiny, the fulfilment of which they 
claimed as their larger hope, was already marked out for them 
and could not well be avoided by men impelled by love of and 
faith in their cause, whatever additional labour it might entail. 
I need not fear arousing any jealousy by claiming for this 
Irish movement that it is the parent of the English and Scottish 
organisations, which are but following where it has led, and of 
many similar efforts in more distant lands. It may cease to be 
the centre of British rural development, but I do not think these 
younger friendly rivals will desire to supplant it. I would plead 
for Ireland’s claim to be recognised as leading, and to be en- 
couraged to lead, in the work initiated by her sons, not only 
because she has been first of British countries to take it up, but 
because the conditions most favourable to progress are present in 
Ireland ; because, as the most exclusively agricultural portion of 
the kingdom, it is in such leadership that she should find her most 
appropriate opportunity ; and because I believe that an amiable 
Celtic trait, which enables Irishmen to do their best work when 
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the benefits are not purely personal, peculiarly fits her for the 


task. 

I find in the (American) Outlook of the 26th of February, in 
sn article (one of a series*) by Sir Horace Plunkett, headed 
‘Better Farming, Better Business, Better Living,’ the following 
summary which, though written for America, may be read as a 
further elaboration of the fuller function he would assign to the 
Plunkett House : 


I propose that an institution should be formed which might be called a 
Country Life Institute. It would be, in effect, a bureau of research in rural 
scial economy. This institute would assemble what information already 
exists, examine and co-ordinate it, and lay down the lines of future investiga- 
tim. We require, as far as possible, to carry exact statistical method into 
our work, so that we may no longer have to depend on general statements, 
but have evidence the significance of which can be measured. We require 
this on such problems as : 

(1) The influence of co-operative methods (a) on the productive and dis- 
tributive efficiency of rural communities, and (b) on the development of a 
social country life. 

(2) The progress of rural and agricultural education and the study of the 
methods and provisions afforded in different countries. 

(3) The changes (a) in the standard and cost of living, and (b) in the 
eonomic solvency and stability of rural communities. 

(4) The action taken by different Governments to assist the development 
and secure the stability of the agricultural classes, and the possibilities and 
the dangers of such action, with special reference to the delimitation of the 
respective spheres of State and voluntary effort. 

(5) How far agricultural and rural employment can relieve the problems 
of city unemployment and assist the work of social reclamation. 


Here is summed up the wider task which the Plunkett House 
should be destined to fulfil, and which it is indeed, so far as its 
resources will allow, already fulfilling. It may, I hope, long be a 
Country Life Institute, as it is to-day. For the present, at any 
tate, it stands in no danger of being superseded as the leading 
institution of the kind in these islands—so long, that is, as it 
commands the first claim, in their capacity as social reformers, on 
such men as Sir Horace Plunkett himself, Mr. R. A. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Mr. 
G. W. Russell (better known to fame as ‘A. E.’), Editor of 
the Irish Homestead, the Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, Dublin, and many 
more, of whom it may be said, again without risk of offending 
others, that individually and collectively they are without rivals 
in the field which they have made peculiarly their own. The 


* The subject of these articles has been elaborated by Sir Horace Plunkett 
ina book just published, The Rural Problem of the United States (Macmillan 
and Co.), in which the point that neglect of rural life is peculiarly characteristic 
of the English-speaking peoples is established and accounted for. 
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Irish movement has the longest and most fruitful record possessed 
by any similar organisation in an English-speaking country. Its 
ground in Ireland is not only the most suitable to be found any. 
where for development and further experiment, but is that best 
prepared to give early results. Ireland, more perhaps than any 
other country, stands in need of its ministrations and is prepared 
to respond to them. Is it too much to hope that it may be 
enabled to do all the much needed work at home which lies ready 
to its hand, and to meet all demands from a distance on its accumv- 
lated experience ; that its protagonist’s hope may be fulfilled to 
the uttermost in his own day; that he may see the Plunkett 
House indeed the recognised central Country Life Institute of 
the Empire and of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic America, adequately 
staffed, equipped, and endowed, and capable of keeping pace with 
the opportunities for diffusing prosperity and hope which already 
offer, and must with progress offer more and more? 

The importance to Ireland of a progressive rural life is obvious. 
Her agriculture is in an unusual degree her main resource. To 
Great Britain a strengthened rural community is no less essential, 
because agriculture is still her most important induasty, and for 
other reasons which shall be considered. 

It has been well said that no community can be inefficient with 
regard to its chief industry and thoroughly efficient with regard 
to others. The chief industry must always be the school in which 
a very large part of the community receives its practical education, 
and the medium through which it is brought into touch with the 
realities of life. If the school be a bad one, the training and 
the equipment for life will be inferior. These considerations are 
doubly important when, as is almost always the case, the chief 
industry is agriculture ; for the rural community is not only the 
principal agency in production, but is the recruiting ground for 
the towns and for all other industries. It is always the most 
prolific section. The extent to which it recruits the town is 
not accurately ascertainable. But life in the town even now tends 
towards extinction. It is known that among permanent town- 
dwellers families still usually disappear after a few generations. 
And there is no need to labour a comparison of the moral influences 
of town and country. The country is the reservoir of population, 
physical health and clean life, and, as I shall try to show, it is to 
some extent, and might be still more, the principal nursery of 
broad views and clear thought. And, beyond these reflections, 
how vital are the interests of rural life to an Empire whose most 
striking possessions, in spite of its human millions, are its vast 
uncultivated areas of the earth’s surface—whose future, if in one 
sense it lies upon the water and in another in the workshop, must 
even more be worked out upon the soil ! 
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Doubtless the wisdom of the Chinese philosopher already 
quoted was based on facts indicative of the deteriorating tendency 
of town life, even more prominent in ancient Asia than in modern 
Europe or America, as well as on observation of the well-known 
phenomenon that military power, the most obvious expression of 
virility, always rises and sinks with agriculture.’ But there are 
other phenomena which may be peculiar to later times or to 
Western civilisation, and which suggest further strong reasons 
for making the most of the rural side of life in populous countries, 
It can hardly be doubted that certain dangerous tendencies of 
modern thought are essentially the product of the town. They 
are generally recognisable as the result of deduction from insuffi- 
cient, and therefore fallacious, data, and those in whose minds 
they germinate appear to be as a rule incapable of apprehending 
their own fallacies, however easily they may be detected by others, 
and however conclusively they may be exposed. The country- 
man, in spite of his apparently slower-moving mind, does not so 
easily fall into similar errors, or, if he does fall into them, proves 
more susceptible to reason. The quicker superficial wit of the 
townsman, and the fact that he has access to and reads books, are 
often taken as arguments in favour of the possibility that he may 
be better justified in his conclusions than his country cousin. Quick 
wit of the peculiar kind which town life develops, and the reading 
habit, are, however, unhappily no proofs of deep thought or of the 
capacity for it. Analysis of the two types of mind, or rather of 
the circumstances which give them bias, will, I think, explain 
their very different thought-products. The radical difference lies, 
as has been suggested, in the data from which they have to work. 
The townsman’s outlook, though objectively the more varied, is 
almost inconceivably narrow, if measured subjectively by what 
he really understands. He may be a master of some sub-depart- 
ment of a single craft, an expert in recording transactions by 
means of a system devised by others, or in regulating the mono- 
tonous labour of a machine ; but even of the particular business, 
as @ whole, in which he works he commonly knows little more 
than of the nature of the electricity which lights his workshop or 
his office. He is accustomed to concentrate his mind only on 
operations in which machinery or mechanical minds are made to 
produce and reproduce effect from cause with undeviating regu- 
larity. Existence appears to him to be made up of similar 
processes. He comes to believe that all effects may be predicated 
with the same certainty which characterises the mechanical 
tesults he is familiar with. He hardly comprehends a single 


? This point has been briefly illustrated by the writer in an article, ‘ Military 
Aspects of the Rural Problem,’ published in the concurrent number of the United 
Service Magazine. 
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complete process from beginning to end. ‘The very origin of the 
material with which he works, and even the object of his handi- 
work, are often unknown to him and unconsidered. His gop. 
clusions, like his experiences, are machine-made, and have little 
relation to the laws of Nature or to the complexities of any life a 
little wider than his own. The mere countryman, on the other 
hand, is familiar with many complete processes of Nature and of 
his calling. He is familiar, too, with the phenomenon of well- 
founded expectations destined never to be realised. He under- 
stands the limits of the security to be attained by forethought. 
His occupation demands much general, if simple and sometimes 
superficial, knowledge. In a word, he is in touch with realities at 
many more points than the townsman ; his thoughts are based on 
natural experience, not on the workings of some controlled 
mechanism. His knowledge may be limited and partial, but such 
as it is it is drawn from the original source, and as far as it goes it is 
reliable, and a better guide to judgment by analogy in matters 
beyond his actual horizon than the yet more limited and partial 
stock of the clerk, the factory hand, or the artisan. As a signifi- 
cant example of the result, his employer’s place in the economy of 
production is generally as obvious to the country worker as his 
own. He mistrusts arguments which rely on untested relations of 
cause and effect. He may think more slowly than the townsman 
and be less inclined for experimental enterprise. He may be over- 
cautious, but it is better to be over-cautious than to be over-rash. 
He may be unprogressive, but it is better not to progress than to 
progress in a wrong direction. Asa citizen, he is the embodiment 
of virtue slow and sure, and the necessary counterpoise to the 
ever-growing mass who, in the same capacity, exemplify the 
truism, ‘ More haste, worse speed,’ and whose slippery grip of 
actualities forms the weakest adjustment in the framework of our 
democracy. There is some philosophy in the lines of a long- 
forgotten song which run : 
Oh! Polly ! just look at the roses! 
Oh! Tommy! just look at the leaves ! 
It is such a pity 
To dwell in a city 
And live upon make-believes ! 


It is to be hoped that much may be done to widen and 
enlighten the outlook of the town. Much has indeed been done 
to that end—though so far with less visible result than could be 
wished for—and progress, at least in effort, is assured. But it is 
because the life of the country and its pursuits by their nature 
produce broader and truer views, and because where there has 
been most neglect there is most room for results, that we should 
make the utmost of this most promising school of virility, virtue, 
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and intelligence, which stands in need not only of better teaching 
but of more scholars. There is no doubt of the need, for the 
neglect is obvious, and none as to the results, for there are already 
object lessons in what may be accomplished. There are countries 
in Europe—examples close at hand are Denmark, Belgium, and 
France—where the work of agricultural revival has been done, 
and where its results may be examined. No one who has studied 
the rural problem in those countries can doubt that the methods 
adopted have added enormously to the wealth and happiness of the 
rural communities concerned, and have contributed stability and 
intelligence of the greatest value to the national life in each case. 
What has been already achieved in Ireland attests both the 
necessity which exists and the soundness of the methods by 
which it is being met. 

There is no fundamental reason why slow thought, except in 
‘go far as it is essential to clearness, should be characteristic of 
rural communities. Agriculture, on the contrary, theoretically 
regarded, would appear to afford an almost ideal school for mental 
training and development. It does not admit of the minute sub- 
division of labour which in the town confines the activity of hand 
and brain to narrow and cramping grooves. It gives room for the 
profitable application of more varied knowledge than almost any 
other calling. -Forethought, thoroughness, and _ scrupulous 
thrift are essential to its successful prosecution, and its rewards ° 
are proportioned to the degree in which these virtues have been 
practised. It is essentially the industry of small savings, which 
can only be effected by constant mental watchfulness. Yet it 
has come often to be regarded as the most conducive of all occu- 
pations to intellectual density and sluggishness. ll this will, I 
think, be admitted if only it can be shown how the apparent 
incompatibilities can be reconciled. There have been, and to a 
lesser extent still are, influences at work tending to sterilise the 
industry as a source of progressive thought and intellectual discip- 
line. Some have been inherent in its circumstances, though as 
the circumstances change these are happily passing away, and 
others have resulted from causes which need never have existed. 
The advance of popular education was necessarily more difficult, 
and therefore slower, in the country than in the town, and when it 
did permeate the country it was pressed, like all progressive move- 
ments of the period, by methods designed to accommodate urban 
rather than rural conditions. Simultaneously with this mis- 
direction of educational activity came a period of unavoidable 
agricultural depression, caused by the violent competition of 
virgin soils, aided by improved methods of preservation and 
transport and by free trade, with the home producer. This set- 
back, from which recovery has already begun, combined with the 
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townward impulse given by ill-conceived education to deplete the 
country of its best intelligence. It should not be surprising that, 
in such conditions, and altogether neglected as it was by specula- 
tive thinkers on the great problems of civilisation, rural life did 
not keep pace intellectually with the progress of the community 
as a whole. Discouraged, deprived of natural reinforcement by 
youth and ambition, neglected and unconsidered, it fell into ‘the 
inactive state in which empiricism takes the place of scientific 
method, and the rule of thumb supersedes the rule of thought, 
Inherent in its circumstances were the disadvantages of limited 
opportunity for human intercourse, of the lack of general interests 
and of touch with the thought of other sections of the community. 
But these drawbacks, or at least their inevitability, are also dis- 
appearing. 

It is to redress the balance in favour of the country that the 
Country Life Institute is needed—to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities for doing so which have presented themselves ; to bring 
liversity of interest as well as improved methods to the fields and 
farmsteads ; to open the country, and make it attractive and profit- 
able, to new workers ; and to develop its capacity for multiplying 
the productivity, the intelligence, the happiness, and strengthen- 
ing the physical and moral fibre of our race. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted the arguments or done 
more than touch upon the salient facts which go to prove how 
great is the need and how far-reaching the scope of the work which 
has been undertaken. But I trust I have said enough to show 
that the advancement of that work should be the care of town- 
dwellers as much as of those who are of the country by choice or 
chance, and why the claims of the Plunkett House should appeal 
not to Irishmen only, both in Ireland and beyond the seas, but to 
all who desire that the fullest use should be made of the experience 
which has been accumulated, and of the energy which has been 
expended in Ireland, to press forward in a cause which concerns 
the whole community and touches the highest moral, intellectual, 
and material interests of mankind. 

Though inquiry into the more abstruse problems fundamental 
to the subject is both necessary and difficult, it is of course not 
with that department that the daily labour of agricultural organi- 
sation is chiefly taken up. The lines of organisation are indeed 
laid down in accordance with the results of such inquiry, so far 
as it has gone, and it is due to the thorough method of inquiry 
employed, and to hard thinking on the significance of its dis- 
closures, that no serious mistakes have been made in plan or 
procedure. But the everyday spade-work is of another kind. 
The Organisation Society concerns itself with the material and the 
social aspects of its problems, but its methods with regard to both 
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thay be summed up in the one word ‘ co-operation.’ And agricul- 
tutal co-operation has many applications—co-operative produc- 
tion, co-operative distribution both to consumer and producer, 
co-operative credit, co-operative insurance, co-operative instruc- 
tion, and what may be called co-operative social amenities. As 
its name implies, it operates by associating individuals for the 
advancement of common interests. Single associations may be 
engaged on one or several of the functions enumerated, or several 
associations may be needed to fulfil a single function. Perhaps 
the simplest way to grasp the system and its various ramifications, 
and to realise the nature of its difficulties and the determination 
with which they have been overcome, is to follow the progress of 
the movement from its first inception.* I can but touch on the 
main features of its history. 

Two discoveries of the first importance guided the originators 
of the work in their earliest endeavours. The first has been 
already mentioned. It was that statesmen, economists, and 
philanthropists alike had by their long neglect of rural life left 
open and uncultivated a prolific field. The second, a circum- 
stance resulting from the first, was that the law regulating joint 
stock companies, and even co-operative societies, had been con- 
céived without any reference to the peculiar requirements of 
agricultural communities. Those laws needed, and still need, 
amendment in the agricultural interest, but a way was found to 
make them serve the purpose in view and to adapt them to the 
needs of the enterprising farmer. 

The work was taken in hand in 1889 by Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Lord Monteagle, and Mr. R. A. Anderson, who have never flagged 
in their efforts to advance it. 


It happened at the time we commenced our Irish work [I quote from 
Ireland im the New Centwry]* that one branch of farming, the dairying 
industry, presented features admirably adapted to our methods. This 
industry was, so to speak, ripe for its industrial development, for its change 
from @ home to a factory industry. New machinery, costly but highly 
efficient, had enabled the factory product to compete successfully with the 
home-made article both in quality and cost of production. . . . Capitalists 
had seized upon the material advantages which the abundant supply of Irish 
milk afforded, and the green pastures of the ‘Golden Vein’ * were studded 
with snow-white creameries which proclaimed the transfer of this great Irish 
industry from the tiller of the soil to the man of commerce. The newcomers 
secured the milk of the district by giving the farmer much more for his milk 
than it was worth to him so long as he pursued the old methods of home 











* A history of the Irish agricultural co-operative movement will be found in 
Part II. of Ireland in the New Century, by the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
K.C.V.0. (John Murtay, London, third edition, 1905.) 

* See Note 3. 

5 A rich pastoral district in the counties of Tipperary and Limerick. It is 
perhaps more commonly spoken of as the ‘Golden Vale.’ 
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manufacture. This induced the farmers to go out of the butter-making 
business. After a while the price was reduced, and the proprietor, finding 
it necessary to give the suppliers only what they would make out of their 
milk without his modern equipment, realised profits altogether out of pro- 
portion to his share of the capital embarked or the labour involved in the 
production of the butter. The economic position was ideal for our purpose, 
and we had no difficulty in explaining it to the farmers themselves. The 
social problem was the real difficulty. 


The farmers, in fact, mistrusted their own ability to manage 
in combination even a business which offered obvious profit. Per- 
severance, however, triumphed in the end; but how much was 
needed is to be gathered from Sir Horace’s own admission that he 
himself addressed fifty meetings before the first co-operative 
association was formed. The first year’s work produced but one 
society. It has been seen how butter-making machinery had 
been employed to exploit the farmers. But creameries and 
limited liability had not been always introduced with that sinister 
purpose. Many of the non-co-operative creameries were the 
result of disinterested and philanthropic effort. They had, 
however, for the most part ended in exploitation or dissolution, 
and for a reason which was the second discovery of the new 
reformers. The ordinary company is an association of capital 
which is liquid to begin with, and which is entrusted to the 
management of a few in the hope that it will produce dividends. 
The interest of the shareholders is confined to the profits. But it 
is evident that in the case of co-operative combinations of the type 
required it is not merely the liquid capital necessary to acquire 
shares which the farmer is asked to put in, but the whole of his 
business as a producer, though this remains under his individual 
management. And his business is normally much the more 
considerable contribution of the two. Unless every shareholder's 
share in the combination be proportioned to the amount of milk 
he supplies—an impracticable arrangement—a divergence must 
arise between the share-holding and the milk-producing interests. 
To take an extreme example : if one man held a hundred shares 
and kept but one cow, it would be to his interest to keep down the 
price of milk so as to increase the profits on butter; while, if 
another had a hundred cows and only one share, dividends would 
be of no importance to him and a high price for his milk his only 
aim. In short, the limited liability company, as it is ordinarily 
constituted and worked, does not fulfil the conditions required. 
To maintain the equilibrium of interests by a due proportion 
between the cows and the shares of members is impossible in 
practice, and any attempt so to regulate it has the disadvantage of 
involving refusal of capital, never too easy to get. The solution 
was found in fixed low dividends, usually at the rate of 5 per cent. 
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Simple as it seems, the point is of extraordinary importance. 
The principle runs through the co-operative system, which has 

wn up from such small beginnings. Its vital character is 
proved by the fact that it has enabled the whole system to extend 
and prosper where, without it, no progress in adapting modern 
methods to the advantage of the farmer had been possible. The 
co-operative shareholder, be he large or small, cannot now increase 
his dividends at the expense of the suppliers, and his security 
depends on adequate supplies to keep his plant employed. The 
higher the price, the more assured the supply. So that his 
interests and those of the supplier have been reconciled. The 
same principle has produced the same result in every form of 
agricultural combination for which subscribed capital is necessary. 
It will be seen that a co-operative association working on these 
principles is a much more important economic entity than the 
amount of its capital or of its profits would suggest. Its ‘ capital ’ 
is but a very small part of the invested values with which it deals, 
and its profits bear an insignificant proportion to those which it 
enables its active members to make. The magnitude of the move- 
ment cannot be measured by the sum total invested as share 
capital, or by the amounts paid out as dividends. It will be found 
that in one important department, that of co-operative credit, 
share capital and dividends play no part whatever. 

The initial successes in the dairying industry soon led to 
development in other directions. Agricultural co-operative 
societies, concerned chiefly with the wholesale purchase and cheap 
distribution among their members of seeds, feeding stuffs, 
manures, and other necessaries, with the provision of modern 
agricultural appliances, such as steam ploughs and steam 
thrashing-mills, and of stud animals of improved breed, began to 
prosper. Poultry societies, credit societies, and other varieties of 
co-operative combination followed. After five years’ work, when 
the number of the societies was approaching forty, it was found 
necessary to establish a central body to direct the movement, and 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society ‘came into being. By 
1904 over seven hundred societies were in existence, and their 
aggregate annual turnover had nearly reached 1,500,000/. The 
number of societies in Ireland is now 920, with a turnover of 
approximately 2,500,0001. Federations of societies have been 
formed to facilitate the fulfilment of large contracts. Several new 
departments of business, such as the highly technical one of 
bacon-curing and the supply of dead meat, have been added to 
those which the co-operating producers now manage for them- 
selves. A large concern, central to the whole network of co- 
operative business, the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, 
T.imited, has proved efficient in further cheapening the supply of 
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his agricultural needs to the farmer through the loca] societies, and 
has opened more direct channels between him and the consumer 
of his produce. Another, the Irish Co-operative Agency Society, 
Limited, central to the dairying business, deals with the disposal 
of the vast output of creamery butter. And—a feature to which 
I would draw particular attention—many of the societies, estab- 
lished primarily for purely business purposes, have become social 
centres in a fuller sense, and in that capacity have led to the 
establishment of village libraries and meeting places, and to the 
brightening of country life by means of lectures, concerts, 
dramatic entertainments, and even dances. 

The co-operative credit societies organised on Raiffeisen’s 
system, which is applicable to the poorest section of the agricul- 
tural community and only to groups of individuals of about the 
same financial standing, require special mention. They have no 
subscribed capital, but the members of each society are jointly 
and individually responsible for all its liabilities. The societies 
borrow from the joint stock banks, which invariably find them 
reliable debtors and make advances to them at a fixed rate of 4 per 
cent. irrespective of the fluctuations of the Bank rate. In 
some cases advances have been made from public funds. A 
considerable proportion of the capital upon which the societies 
carry on their business is provided by local deposits, on which 
interest is allowed at a slightly higher rate than that paid by the 
Post Office Savings Bank. In two respects the system differs 
from any other method of financing industry with which I am 
acquainted. The loans are restricted to what are called productive 
purposes ; that is, to some business object which, in the knowledge 
of his fellow-members, will enable the borrower to make a profit 
and to repay the principal with interest. The other difference is 
even more important. The periods of loans are, unlike those of 
loans usually obtainable from other sources, adapted to the 
requirements of the borrowers so that repayment may coincide 
with the realisation of profit. Advances can only be applied to 
the purposes for which they are made. The system not only 
works, but works so admirably that, though the loans have aggre- 
gated to a quarter of a million sterling, those who have entrusted 
money to the societies have in no single instance incurred loss 
through their insolvency—a statement to which I adhere notwith- 
standing a recent political attempt to prove the contrary. 

Co-operative insurance in Ireland is still in an early stage of 
development, but a careful study of continental systems has been 
made, and a scheme devised which promises economies on a truly 
startling scale. It has been found in France that by merely 
acting as agents for the ordinary insurance companies the 
Syndicats Agricoles can effect reductions of from 30 to 40 per 
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cent, in the premiums on fire and similar risks, and that live stock 
may be insured by co-operation among the stock owners at an 
annual cost of from 1 to 3 per cent. of the amount assured, 
in respect of classes of risks protection against which in this 
country is usually charged for at rates varying from 6 to 10 per 
cent. 

While the co-operative movement has thus been spreading 
downwards, it has produced important developments in other 
directions. In 1895 Sir Horace Plunkett proposed the scheme 
which culminated in the formation of the ‘ Recess Committee.’ 
This body of representative Irishmen, over which Sir Horace 
himself presided, completed its work within a year of its inception, 
and, as the result of careful inquiry at home and abroad, made 
fruitful recommendations as to ‘ the means by which the Govern- 
ment could best promote the development of our agricultural and 
industrial resources.’ The outcome was the institution of the 
Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in 
1899. 

The new Department relieved the Organisation Society of 
much instructional work which it had formerly undertaken, but 
at the same time so much increased the immediate demand for 
organising activity that the Society’s resources were more severely 
taxed than ever. The official institution had another effect, 
unlocked-for and unfortunate. It was assumed by many of the 
supporters of the movement that the taxpayer had now taken up 
the Society's work, and that there was therefore no need for further 
voluntary contributions. This false impression may have been 
strengthened by the fact that Sir Horace Plunkett had become 
Vice-President of—that is, the Minister responsible to Parliament 
for—the Department, and had consequently resigned the presi- 
dency of the Society in favour of Lord Monteagle. A subsidy was 
indeed granted to the Society from public funds, but this has been 
withdrawn by the present Government on the ground that it is a 
violation of principles to subsidise one industry at the expense of 
others, though it has apparently not been considered at variance 
with these same principles to grant, almost at the same moment, 
a subsidy to the (English) Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which is the offshoot and precise counterpart of its Irish prototype ! 
There are advantages, however, in freedom from obligations to 
Government, and the movement which is centred at the Plunkett 
House is too well established to be in danger of ceasing to move. 
There is no fear that the work of rural reconstruction will not 
proceed. The only question is what the rate of future progress 
is to be. I 

In 1901 the (English) Agricultural Organisation Society was 
formed on the Irish model, and has already 336 affiliated societies 
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in England and Wales. Scotland followed the example in 
1906, and at the beginning of this year thirty-nine subsidiaries 
of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society were in opera- 
tion. 

Fortunately there are signs that the neglected state of the agri- 
cultural industry in these islands is coming to be realised. The 
newspapers almost daily draw attention to the productiveness of 
continental farm-land, which, as every traveller observes, jis 
obviously far greater than that of our own countryside ; and intelli- 
gent interest in rural problems is undeniably growing. But it 
does not seem to be generally understood that the only known 
remedies for agricultural backwardness are already being applied, 
and wisely applied, though not as yet on an adequate scale. The 
methods of agricultural organisation which the three national 
societies I have mentioned have adopted are those which have 
been proved efficacious in all the European countries whose rural 
economy is so notably in advance of ours. Broadly speaking, the 
methods are not new or experimental. They have merely been 
adapted to our local needs and circumstances. If the existing 
organisations are supported and encouraged, as organisations 
applying similar methods have been supported and encouraged on 
the Continent, the lost ground will be made up at a rate propor- 
tioned to the resources placed at their disposal. The matter is 
not merely one of national importance; it is one of the first 
importance. It is of the first importance not only for the rural 
population, but for everyone who possesses a spark of patriotism 
or who takes the faintest interest in the welfare of the whole 
community. Both parties in the State have ‘land policies ’"— 
another symptom of the growing interest in country life— 
intended to increase the number of small cultivators. The prin- 
ciples of agricultural co-operation are applicable in conjunction 
with either policy, and without them no policy of small holdings 
can have any prospect of success. It has been clearly proved that 
by means of co-operation small holders may compete successfully 
with any other class of agricultural producers. Without it the 
farm large enough to keep a complete steam plant occupied—the 
farm, that is, with not less than 3000 acres under the plough— 
must inevitably squeeze the small holder out of existence. Under 
modern economic conditions organisation alone can enable the 
small holder to hold his own with the large agricultural producer, 
either on the farm or in the market. 

Many misapprehensions and some unreasonable arguments 
have tended to divert support from the organisation societies. 
It has been said that they were business enterprises, and that, 
if they were sound ones, they should be self-supporting. It has 
been argued that they at least had the promotion of business for 
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an object, and that therefore it was for those who benefited directly 
by the business to pay their cost. Of course neither the organisa- 
tion societies nor the wider scheme of the Country Life Institute 
are business undertakings in the sense that they make, or aim 
at making, business profits. To that extent they are purely 
philanthropic. It is true that the propagandist bodies are the 
parents and protectors of many profitable business undertakings. 
But these are by no means the only results of their work. More- 
over, the affiliated societies do, as such, contribute largely to the 
general expenses. A little consideration of the nature of the 
movement will make it clear that it is not possible in dealing with 
country life, as it is in dealing with the life of the town, to keep 
separate the spheres of philanthropy and material development. 
In dealing with it the economist and the social reformer must 
both labour in the same field and jointly handle the same imple- 
ments. In the town we do not organise our undertakings with 
the double purpose of providing the means of profitable labour 
and necessary relaxation for the labourer. But that is just what 
it is essential to do in the country, for in the country the line of 
demarcation between toil and relaxation cannot be clearly defined. 
Both in the homestead and in the market town the agriculturist’s 
labours and pleasures are inextricably intermingled. The work of 
sociological research and the work of education and of brightening 
life are usually considered worthy objects of philanthropic effort. 
It would be absurd to deny their claims on the ground that in the 
country they cannot be satisfied without at the same time con- 
ferring material benefits on the rural population. And even 
regarded simply as business, agriculture stands on a somewhat 
different footing from other businesses. It does not compete to 
their detriment with other honourable businesses. Even the co- 
operative village shop loses its terrors for the ordinary tradesman 
when he finds in the increased prosperity of those he caters for, 
in their larger consumption of varied commodities and prompter 
payment for them, more than compensation for a higher rate of 
profit extorted from a helpless and impoverished peasantry. The 
mere spirit of co-operation, moreover, exercises such an elevating 
influence that it might well be regarded in itself as a worthy object 
for philanthropic furtherance. It is clear that it conduces to 
better business, and, though the reason may not be obvious, it 
is no less certain that it leads to cleaner business—a not undesir- 
able reform. Perhaps the explanation is that, the working of 
co-operative undertakings being carried on in the full view of 
all concerned, doubtful practice, if it were attempted, would 
in every case come under the eyes of some who would not 
tolerate it, and that effort in the interests of a community, however 
small, develops a spirit of broader altruism. 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 402 AA 
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The whole movement has sometimes been denounced as 
‘ spoon-feeding.’ The charge is based on complete misunder- 
standing. It is essentially and above everything a self-help 
movement. There are no free gifts of anything except advice, 
suggestion, and guidance ; and the need for these will be appre- 
ciated by anyone who has seen the organisers and supervisors 
of the central societies at work. The movement fails in its 
resemblance to spoon-feeding in that, as Sir Horace Plunkett has 
put it, there is nothing in the spoon. 

I am conscious of having merely reproduced in what I have 
written much that is the thought of others, and of having borrowed 
forms of expression, on which I cannot improve, with considerable 
freedom. I can only excuse myself by disclaiming any pretension 
to do more than emphasise the importance of developing our rural 
resources, both human and material, and draw attention to the 
only known means by which this necessary process can be 


expedited. 


Henry Pwixineton (Patrick Perterras). 
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MODERN WHALING: A PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Is not this an experience worth chronicling if not for anyone else 
but the writer—to be translated in June, in a few days, from the 
capitals of Europe; first from Madeira and its hotels, to Paris, 
London, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Lerwick, and then to rest, at 
Lochend, in the far north of Shetland? 

The peace is splendid—it makes your ears ring, it is so quiet : 
the light is silvery—in front of white Lochend House I write, and. 
the paper and the shingle almost blend. In front of me there is 
a crescent of silver-grey shingle, to the left of it the sea loch, to 
the right the trout lake or lagoon ; beyond the shingle there is a 
low peaty hill fringed with small green crops and some thatched 
grey stone cottages—you see solitary figures move beside them, and 
a few cattle, but hear not a sound ; at least the only sound is from 
Johnny, our boy, building a small stone pier in the trout loch. To 
the left, the sea loch, with its running tides from the West Atlantic. 
to the North Sea, is glassy calm, but brimful of silent hfe. A 
seal’s head makes a ripple half a mile out, and a small whale rolls 
over. Closer in, a sea trout jumps and a cormorant ripples the 
surface. It is as if all the peace of the world had collected at one 
spot, at this Ultima Thule of Britain. And the purity of the air 
as well as the crystalline light is something to be talked of, 
whispered of now, perhaps dreamed of again in a noisy town. 

There are but two scents in the air—very slight—may I 
mention them in the same sentence? The sweet aromatic smell 
of burning peat—and of whale !—whale-meat cooking, from our 
whale station. You do not think that sounds well ; but wait, wait 
till you have seen the whale hunted, killed, and brought in from 
the outer Atlantic; wait till you have, with the hunter’s hunger 
and sailor’s combined, fed on splendid nutritious whale-meat— 
better than the very best prize beef or veal, and wait till you 
have had golden shekels coming in as the result of Scandinavian 
and British enterprise and capital, then you will incline to think 
that, after all, the smell is at least interesting. 

351 Aad 
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We arrived at this place of peace and pure air on a Tuesday in 
middle of June, and it was cold coming north in the steamer! A 
winter in the sub-tropics makes one appreciate the chill of 
Shetland—in fact, one feels almost clotheless for the first day 
even with double winter clothing ; but the second day, after that 
morning dip into the clear water on sand and gravel, the whole 
feeling changes and you laugh as the breeze caresses your body 
that two days before had felt it penetratingly cold. Yes, we were 
right, we knew in Madeira that Shetland air and sea would drive 
the fever away. 


.-. We have arranged with Captain Mathisen, the 
manager of our whaling station, that we will be ready at Lochend 
House to bundle and go, at a moment’s notice, at any hour, day or 
night, when the next whaler, Queen or Haldane, blows her horn 
opposite our bay, and so go back to our host’s house, out of the 
cold daylight night, into the cosy room with its African trophies 
on the thick walls. Illuminated manuscripts, tobacco, and a peat 
and coal fire are comforting, are they not, in this cold, silvery 
Shetland night? 

. . . The third day we awaken utterly refreshed—do you ever 
sleep so deeply as in the north?—and roll out of bed and into 
the sea a few yards distant. 

As we finish early breakfast, boom! goes the horn of the 
Haldane as she sweeps into the bay and drops her boat, and we are 
on board and away with our two bags and two cameras and two 
pipes ; for Hamilton and I take little else, living, as the Norwegian 
sailors do, on whale, herrings, rye bread, good coffee, and mar- 
garine, which is better than a P. & O. Eastward bound or a Castle 
liner Homeward by a very long chalk. 

. . - Is it possible, we wonder, as we hold the wheel and feel 
our new little steamer—the latest pattern of whaler—answer the 
least touch and swing to left or right like a thing of life, that we 
were in streets and crowds a day or two ago, in bustle and throng 
and crowded traffic, while here there is no sound but the faint 
throb of the 350 H.P. engines and the sighing of the parting seas 
as we surge over the long swell. We have Yell on our right, the 
mainland of Shetland on the left. We head for the North and 
open Atlantic, and will not expect the whales we hunt for many 
hours yet; that is to say, whales of size worthy of our metal. 
Smaller whales, the Herring Hog that chases the herring, we see 
in numbers. Perhaps they will be chased some day, but the 
monster leviathans that we pursue—F inners, or Blue whales, twice 
the length of the Greenland ‘ right-whale,’ we expect to meet some 
seventy miles north in the Atlantic. . . . Valuable whales called 
Seihvale we meet in numbers within forty miles, but, though it 
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1910 MODERN WHALING 
sounds incredible, we British subjects resident on Shetland 
are not allowed to take them within that distance of our shores, 
though the Danish whalers from Faroe may come and take 
them under our eyes to within three miles of our coast! This 
is only one of the intolerable, tyrannical restrictions placed on 
whalers by the Parliamentary representatives of the numerically 
superior body of men, namely, the herring-fishers. Another 
grievance, whilst we are on the subject, is that we have to pay 
to Government, for our little slip and station on our own ground, 
1001. a year as a tax, whilst nothing is too good to give the herring 
industry—subsidies, docks, piers, and all sorts of financial pats on 
the back: and yet Government has always professed to aim at 
the encouragement of local industries in Shetland. At our small 
station we employ natives of Shetland and a few Norwegians, but 
the Shetland herring-fishers, as everyone knows, are from all the 
world—Germans, Swedes, Dutch, Lowland Scots, and English, 
men and women, a vicarious population that come and go with the 


herrings. 


There is much to interest apart from the very simple pastime 
of steering the ninety-foot keel of a rolling little whaler. She, our 
whaler, is new ; we only got her made this year, and she is not quite 
paid for: every whale will help, so, after all, we are distinctly 
pot hunting ; one good whale is probably worth a hundred, and 
if we had the luck to hit on a Sperm, that would be a clear 
4001. off her cost. She cost 3,8001.—90 feet keel, 95 feet over 
all, 18 feet beam, 350 indicated H.P. engines, making 
twelve knots per hour, 334 tons Fishing Boat Register. One 
thousand four hundred and forty yards of line, five inches in cir- 
cumference, we have stowed forward in two holds to port and star- 
board, ready to pass five times over the double barrels of two 
specially powerful steam winches—please note, tarpon-fishers ! 
—360 fathoms to port and 360 fathoms to starboard, and a 
hundredweight harpoon at the business end of the line in a swivel 
gun at the bow. Amidships we have a bridge, the only dry place 
when there is any sea, and a little chart house, and aft a diminu- 
tive cabin above the screw. We have accommodation for captain, 
two engineers, and crew and cook, ten all told. It is parva sed 
apta, but we have it to ourselves, and a free road anyway (outside 
our own waters) in the North Atlantic between the Faroes, 
Iceland, and Gamle Norge ; so we do not envy either the owners 
of palatial yachts or poor passengers going with tickets on liners 
straight from point to point by the time-table. We leave Ramna- 
stacks—Raven Rocks—on our left and a little more northerly past 
Flugga light we are beyond the most northerly possession of the 
British Empire, but not beyond its influence, for we may not 
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chase a whale till we are forty miles north, and as we need not 
keep an eye lifting for a blow, and as the whale steak is only 
cooking—we smell its fragrance, plus fresh onions, in delicious 
and intermittent whiffs as we roll—I may take the occasion to 
explain the reason why our Government has seen fit to put this 
forty-mile limit and several other restrictions on our British 
whaling enterprise. 

In Norway, Commander Svend Foyne invented the way to kill 
Finners and Blue whale, formerly carefully left alone by 
thoughtful ‘right-whale’ fishers, and the industry’ rapidly 
increased, till in 1894 there were forty-four little steamers at work, 
and in that year 1528 whales were killed and over one thousand 
hands were employed. But the cod-fishers on the Norwegian 
coast met with a bad year, which had often occurred before at 
regular intervals, and for which they had always found one reason 
or another. ‘To these fisher folk it became perfectly clear that on 
this occasion their fishing was being spoiled by the whalers, 
especially because the whalers, they believed, were making 70 per 
cent. and they were losing. So their political representatives, 
who needed their votes—the cod-fishers were numerically far 
superior to the whale-fishers—took up their cause with the utmost 
patriotism, and the whaling was finally stopped in Norway; 
previously, however, the cod-fishers set fire to a whaling station 
on shore ‘ just to show,’ and the Norwegian Government paid up 
handsomely for the station burnt. 

Ten years previously whaling had been started in Shetland 
with capital supplied by Norwegians, Scotsmen, and local Shet- 
landers, and the herring-fishers were jealous and objected: and 
now the Norwegian cod-fisher is shouting to his Government to 
reinstate the whalers, as the whales and seals are so numerous 
that the cod-fisher is afraid of his life! 

To the Shetlander whaling brought enough work in summer 
at the factory, or whaling station, to keep himself and his family 
comfortable through winter—and many of us know in what 
dire straits the crofters there have been, from want of local 
industry, for many years. But the migratory herring people, who 
come to Shetland from the south, merely for the herring season, 
had a bad year’s fishing,’ not by any means unprecedented ; still, 
they at once said the whaling was the cause, and they argued it 
out as follows. The Norwegians, they said, ‘found the whaling 
spoiled their cod-fishing, and as a proof that it did so you have the 
fact that the whaling was prohibited by the Norwegian Parlia- 


1 This poor fishing was only on the west coast. From 1903 the herring catches 
have been 543,240 crans; 1904, 645,834 crans; 1905, 457,034 crans; 1906, 439,000 
crans; 1907, 506,250 crans; and these are far beyond what was the customary 
herring harvest in Shetland before the whaling stations. 
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ment ; and if that is not sufficient, you have the still further proof 
that the cod-fishers burned the whaling station! There now, 
would the cod-fishers have done so unless the whaling was the 
cause of the bad season for them? Therefore, if the whaling 
spoiled the cod-fishing in Norway, it is quite clear that the 
whaling in Shetland waters must be the cause of our bad herring 
season. And if you don’t see this, we will burn your stations to 
prove it.’ And the herring-fishers, led by young Norwegian 
Socialists, also got our Parliamentary representatives, for the 
sake of their votes, to back them up and put tyrannical restric- 
tions on an industry that Shetland sorely needs for its permanent 
population. 


Now it is well past seven o’clock in the evening and we are far 
outside the ‘ Liberals’ limit’ and are in warm sun again—I have 
noticed before that once you get well north from the Shetlands 
you often leave the grey climate behind and come into sun—and 
we have a good Seihval on either side chained by its great tail fo 
our bows, and there are others spouting a mile off. To every dog 
its day: we have had bad days with a ‘clean ship’ and bad 
weather, and this is our lucky day—surely we will rake in enough 
shekels to pay the rest of our steamer. 

The writer had the honour and glory of spotting the first blow : 
the lad in the crow’s-nest looked a little sick when the amateur 
at the wheel sung out ‘ There she blows!’ and ‘A vale!’ to 
make the Norse understand. 

It was there sure enough. We had been following the flight 
of a molly mawk (Fulmar Petrel) which seemed businesslike, 
steadily flying a mere speck along the horizon as if it watched some- 
thing, when up came the fine spirt of steam the whaler watches 
for, just below the molly, so we swung Haldane’s nose in pursuit, 
and there were two whales, Seihvales, not our largest kind here, 
bigger than Sperm, but not as big as the Finners and Blue whale 
we mostly desire, which run up to seventy or eighty feet. But 
the Seihvale (Balaenoptera borealis) is the best meat for food, 
which makes up, to my mind, for its smaller commercial value. 
They were blissfully unconscious, feeding round and round. Ten 
times I thought Amundson on the bow would have pulled the 
trigger, but they were either going off too straight ahead or raised 
their great bulks a trifle astern, and we followed over the great 
swelling vortex they left; till at last a huge fellow rose right 
across the bow, not very high, but we got fairly between wind and 
water. 

What a boom and smoke and whirl of great thick rope! On 
the bridge we had been silent as mice for half an hour, and on the 
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shot I heard Hamilton breathe out ‘ G——, this'is worth living for!’ 
—it was his first experience of whaling. For a moment the shock 
of the harpoon seemed to disable the whale, then with a rush out 
went our straining line over the lead in the bow, round went the 
great iron barrels of the starboard winch, five times the rope goes 
round the two barrels, but they simply hummed, and the wooden 
brake—a block of wood the engineer jammed down with a lever, 
smoked, and the line seemed visibly to become thinner under the 
strain. Almost at right angles the whale dived and swung to the 
left, heeling us over and bringing our bows round with a rush, 
and took our little ship in tow. As we travelled along silently, 
towed by the leviathan through the surge, Amundson and the 
mate and two lads calmly loaded the gun again, and attached 
another harpoon to the second line, all the time keeping an eye 
on the straining line and its direction in case of any sudden change 
of tactics on the part of the cetacean. 

Hamilton had his camera ready for a snapshot, but I do not 
believe he fired it. The first occasion of seeing a whale captured is 
so profoundly stirring that you do not think of distances, focussing, 
and time-stops, and the little springs and bulbs of dainty 
mechanism ; your whole mind is filled with astonishment, almost 
with awe, at the bigness of the game. The breadth of your hunting- 
ground has for hours and hours been impressing you ; there is the 
distant spout, so small in the distance, several miles off at first, 
and gradually becoming bigger as the hunt closes in, till its 
resonance astonishes the hearer; then the grandeur of the 
upheaval of the plum-coloured, glittering, wet back, with its 
magnificent roll, up, and down, with its black curved fin through 
the surge ; the expectation for perhaps hours that the shot will be 
fired, the disappointment as time after time your target comes up 
and goes down perhaps only a few yards too far off; then the 
heart-stopping sensation when the great mass rolls over at last, 
ten yards off, right across the bow, followed by the boom, flame 
and smoke, and corkscrew whirl of heavy rope, and a silence, 
and smoking wads of tow on the black curdling sea, and the 
onlooker’s indrawn sigh of relief, and the outgoing cable and 
ringing winch! 

Our whale took out line at its own sweet will, away down into 
the depths, two hundred fathoms of five-inch cable. But the 
breaks told, and we put steam on and wound in; then the 
strain would become again too great and line went out, and so on. 
Tt was not in any way unusual play, merely the ordinary give and 
take of a salmon on a vast scale. Several times it showed, each 
time making the sea foam white with its great flippers and tail, 
and each time red showed on the white, till latterly its blast of a 
steam also showed red, and finally it sank dead. 
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There was no need to lance it or fire another shot, the first had 
been so well placed. In about an hour from the time we fired the 
shot, possibly three since the time we saw the spout, it was dead. 
Another hour we spend winding up its body from the depths and 
getting its tail chained to our bow to tow it by alongside. 

These whales we hunt nowadays generally sink when they are 
killed, and when struck they go off along the surface. So they 
were considered too difficult to kill by the old ‘ right-whaler’ or 
Greenland whaler. Indeed when, as in our own experience, one 
of these whales was struck with the right-whale harpoon, perhaps 
in mistake for a right-whale (Balaena mysticetus), there was 
trouble on hand ; that was in the Antarctic, in our Dundee expedi- 
tion of 1892-93. The 120-foot leviathan went off with every line 
in the ship and ‘ all Jock Todd’s smithy shop in his tail,’ as the 
men said, referring to iron rockets that were blazed into it. The 
lines and harpoon we got back, but nearly lost ship and all, for 
it was taken in tow, at 15 knots, among rocks and ice, the 
lines having been got aboard from the small boats. Finally 
the whale took refuge under a vast ice floe, and the harpoon 
drew out. fi 

We had difficulty in making our valuable prize float by the 
usual proceeding of blowing air with steam pressure into its 
internal economy by a hollow lance and pipe attached. If we 
could have succeeded, we would have left it floating with a buoy 
and flag and gone off after his fellows unhampered. As it was, we 
had to keep it alongside, for as fast as we blew air in, out it came at 
the harpoon wound. We tried to plug the wound with tow, and it 
was not easy with the surge breaking over us as we went, for 
travel we had to, to keep the body on the surface. 

When we gave that up we were ready loaded, and with another 
harpoon and second line fast to it, and went after some of the late 
whale’s companions, that by some good fortune for us had not 
gone clean away with fright. Within an hour our chance came. 
I had betaken myself to the crow’s-nest on this occasion to be 
better able to follow the whale’s movements under water, but as 
it generally headed towards the sun there was no great gain in 
this respect, but when the shot came and the harpoon was 
launched, one could see better how the snake-like coil of rope un- 
curled and the harpoon plunged into the body. 

Qur second whale also seemed at first to be struck dead—threw 
up its head several times and did not take out line—then it 
gathered itself together and away went the line from the bow 
towards our stern, and we had to back sharply and got clear just 
in time. It played, as I have seen a large trout play, in great 
circles round our boat for nearly an hour before it seemed weak, 
then we backed water and wound up, and as it was still struggling 
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we prepared to lance it with the very long spear for this purpose, 
but just as we were within a yard of it we discovered our first 
harpoon was almost on the point of drawing out, so Amundson 
quickly got back to the breech of the gun, and on the whale 
making another run and rise to the left he let fly the second 
harpoon and line into it. This secured it, but made its temper 
less sweet than before, and it made a dive astern that I thought 
would upset us. Our dead whale swung round the bow to star. 
board, and for a minute we did not know what was to happen, but 
after two or three big circles and throwing its huge head out of 
the sea, its struggles stopped and it sank, and we wound in both 
lines, got it in tow to starboard, and went crawling away, 
hampered with a whale on either side, to try and secure another 
of its relatives. 

Three we chased from seven P.M. till ten o’clock P.M., and one 
we fired at and missed, a quick, clever, sporting shot, but not one 
that our old friend Sorensen, now an Antarctic whaler, would 
have taken—the difference between youth and years. I doubt if 
Sorensen ever missed a shot, but who knows that he does not 
miss chances? The night chase was interesting, if you can call it 
night here at all; you can read small print at midnight and at 
9 p.M. you are stillin warm sun. There was a little yellow behind 
the clouds as the sun set far to the north, then the surface of the 
sea became vague and definable only by a reflection of a whiteish 
cloud less grey than the others, and by the long backs of the 
whales that showed black for a second and then disappeared in 
the grey water. Once we dived for food, at nine, some whale-meat 
and delightful cod-roe; both had got cold, and after two 
mouthfuls our cook (or steward) popped his head down the hatch 
and said, ‘ Tink der vill be scooting noo,’ which meant there was a 
chance of a shot. So up we went again and got a hand on the 
wheel. But the coy creatures we were in pursuit of just continued 
their zigzag course, always half a mile to the right and in front 
of us, and when we followed turned for a mile or two to the left, and 
so on for hours. Then, as if in quiet disgust, they would make a 
complete circle of two or three hundred yards’ width, which we 
fondly followed, trying to get in between them; and their action 
seemed to say to us, ‘ We don’t want your company; we don’t 
know you, and don’t like you, and our roads part here ; you need 
not follow us.’ At ten we accepted the inevitable, and set off 
slowly with our booty to the south, six miles an hour and not 
more. Of course, that rate of speed was what had probably pre- 
vented us picking up one of the three, and the necessary noise of 
going with engines full speed to keep up even that rate. Then 
who so contented as we were, and our little crew, on our hundred- 
mile course to home? Kings may be great, but we were glorious, 
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and in our dreams we killed great Finners and 1000]. Sperms 
and 7001. Biscayensis. 

Several Sperm and about thirty Atlantic right-whales (Biscay- 
ensis) have been killed recently by the various whaling stations in 
Britain. The Biscayensis was supposed to be extinct. 

Opposite the station, which we reached before midday, we let 
our two whales go and moored them to a buoy. They floated 
easily, and in a trice they were being hauled, by the tails, by 
steam power and Shetlanders, up the sloping wooden slip to 
become food for vegetables and animals, and for sensible people on 
the Continent ; hundreds of tons of splendid meat going to feed 
foreigners when men in Scotland and England are starving—what 
gigantic national improvidence ! 

As our whales were being hauled up we brought coal in wheel- 
barrows from the coalshed, and our fair Norse lads in a minute or 
two were of negroid complexions. 

.. . And now we are off again at 3 p.M., a keen northerly 
breeze and bright sun and blue rollers to wash our decks of any 
coal dust. We have but two feet of freeboard amidships, and 
the surge rises well over the stern and swishes across it. So we 
swing to and fro, and up and down, and wonder that habit can 
teach us how to keep on the plumb. There is motion, beyond 
doubt ; actually one of our Viking crew has mal de mer. But we 
have no crashing or thumping, the motion is silky. We pass the 
north of Shetland at 4 p.M., and by twelve midnight we hope to 
see more spouts ; the tall spout of the Finner or Blue whale I hope, 
or may it be, we pray, the forward fine jet of a Sperm. 


If anyone would like to know, even if he may never hope to 
experience, what is the acme of epicureanism, it is here related. 
It is to sit in the diminutive cabin over the screw of a diminutive 
steam-whaler, to watch the seas rushing full split over and past 
your single bowley window, to hear the coals going on next door 
in the engine-room, and the speed developing and your little craft 
charging might and main up and down and on its sides, in full 
pursuit of a school of Finner whales distant perhaps ten miles, 
at least far enough to allow twenty minutes clear to enjoy a sea 
supper of whale steak and knekker bréd and coffee. Could any 
meal anywhere else under any other circumstances be so perfectly 
epicurean? On this particular occasion I scribble about we were 
not particularly exalted before the hunt began; the blue, slightly 
stormy afternoon had faded and the rough sea become leaden with 
a violet cloud over the horizon, with a cold wind from the north. 
We counted on other thirty miles north-east or thereabouts 
before we might fall in with a Finner, when the steward, who was 
on the bridge, shouted, ‘ A Finner’s blow!’ It was ten to fifteen 
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miles off, a straight spirt of foam like that of a cannon-shot. § | 


the threatening cold evening became all rose-colour in a moment, 
and we turned two or three po‘ats eastward and made all speed, 
They were old stagers, these two Finners, and kept their distance, 
We pursued them till nearly midnight, and twenty times we heli 
our breath thinking the next rise would be our chance, but the 
nearest broadside rise was never less than forty yards and then 
they did not show much shoulder. With cold and excitement we 
were shivering ; even Amundson by the gun had to keep flapping 
his arms occasionally, and he is half amphibious, as most Norse. 
men are. We then took a nap all standing, Amundson in the 
chart room, the writer below—and before 3 A.M. were going again : 
some Seihvals being in our neighbourhood we pursued them till 
five, often hoping, often despairing, and always shivering. There 
was no sunrise—it practically had not set, only a little tinge of 
yellow under the grey clouds above the horizon. 

Our rival, the Norréna whaler, from a neighbouring station in 
Shetland came up, so we saw what we look like to lookers-on, for 
she is practically the same build as our Haldane, short and, of 
course, older and not-quite so up-to-date. She had been outa 
week and killed nothing ; and she had grim bad luck last summer. 
Her poor master was broken to bits; he fired at a whale and the 
harpoon ricocheted, the rope broke, the inside end sprang 
back and wound round him and broke arms, ribs, legs, and gave 
other unspeakable injuries, and the poor man lived for two days. 
So there are risks in whaling, as well as in crossing a street. 

The Norréna was down last year at the Antarctic modern 
whaling, and could tell of the mighty Finners we have seen down 
there, from a hundred to a hundred and twenty feet, and as tame 
as chickens and in any numbers—one mile from your station and 
there you are! and no blessed herring-fishers’ M.P.s to stop you. 

We picked up a big Seihval under the Norréna’s nose. There 
were three or four. We began our stern chase at five A.M., 
tending northward into cold showers. We could sometimes see 
our target under water, but till seven we pursued, often losing 
scent, then stopping and rolling about, all on the keen look-out; 
when they would appear again perhaps a mile to port or starboard, 
and off we went again. At last one lurched up right under our 
stem and Amundson tipped up the gun and let go, and I thought 
the beast was dead. I saw its whole white underside turned up 
beneath us in the green water as we surged over. But it was only 
stunned. It was half-past nine by the time we brought it to net. 
Its first run took a hundred fathoms; then it played with us, 
hauling us this way and that, till we tried to lance it from the bow, 
but it thrashed the water, so we backed off and put in another 
harpoon, which we counted would instantly kill it; but it must 
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have been ar exceptionally tough old bull, for it fought on, hardly 

ptibly weaker. Both lines being out, we perforce had to 
try the lance again and wound up lines, till the whale and little 
steamer were in the same pool of foam, and the lance was driven 
home, and the whale spouted blood five feet high and made a 
terrible commotion and pulled our craft down to the rail by a dash 
towards our stern which we met, a little late for comfort, by 
backing off and letting out line. Twenty minutes more and it 
died and sank, and we got it fast, after considerable difficulty, 
to our bow, and an unmistakable bull it showed itself to be. 

We were mightily pleased and hopeful, and felt almost sure 
we would succeed in getting the bigger of two Finners we soon 
spied away to the north, but after a most exciting chase we un- 
fortunately missed them. The miss, an exceedingly close one, 
made the couple wary, and finally, disliking our attention, they 
up-tailed and disappeared. It was difficult to understand with 
our wide horizon how they managed to get completely out of 
sight, possibly some of the rain showers and clouds hid their 
breaths from us. 

. . . Nowa Finner occupies our attention, and we would fain 
have it, for a Finner is to a Seihval as a salmon is to a grilse. 
We have two whales for one day out (and the Norréna none, and 
a week out !), and now it is warm, praise be : even these Northern 
seas between Shetland and Faroe get a little warm towards eleven, 
and the skies are exquisite. The hard coldness of morning and 
night have changed to warmth and opalescent colour. There is 
no need for books or papers, for we have scene after scene dis- 
closing itself as the hours pass and the day changes from one phase 
to another, and as we swing round the points of the compass 
and travel twenty miles this way or that as the whale spouts may 
lead us. 

. . » Bother that Finner, where has he gone? The ocean is 
almost smooth but for a slight swell and light breeze, and we 
cannot see a sign of him. . . . Weare about where it ought to rise, 
and the twenty minutes is up. Sometimes they stay down half an 
hour. The fact is, it is just the day to miss a blow—light sunny 
grey sky and warm ; in colder weather the breath is more distinct 
and remains visible longer. In the Antarctic I have timed a blow, 
and we could see it distinctly drifting down the light, frosty breeze 
for half an hour! To-day it might rise, say, behind us and be 
very faint and disappear quickly. 

. . - Positively I am all of a tremble. He came up beside 
us: what a big one! The half-hour was up to the minute—a 
74-tonner. I timed him ; he just stayed down the half-hour. We 
very nearly fired into him as we tried to cut across his course of 
rises, but did so only too neatly. I believe he would have risen 
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once more, but we were too close on the topof him. We could seg 


the vast brownish shadow under water. If we could have stopped 


dead for two seconds he would have risen a perfect shot. 

. . . He is not scared, in another half-hour he will be up— 
grant that we may be within a hundred yards! He breathed six 
times, then up-tailed and sounded—that is to say, he showed all 
his back after the last breath and the curve of back close to tail as 
he descended. You can always tell by this action that the whale 
has gone down for some time. This is big game compared with 
Seihval. Heaven send us fortune! Ten past twelve : he ought to 
be up at half-past. I believe we might have lunch and calculate 
on his coming up with the cheese. . . . 

He or another is up in twenty minutes—there are two now 

. and they have gone down. We circle slowly round, then 
stop and roll in the swell. 

Full speed ahead again. . . . 

We have a lifetime’s disappointment this afternoon. Imagine 
our prizes sending up their fountains of spray almost every five 
minutes in one direction or the other, right round the horizon, 
from the silvery sea, white jets against the dull pigeon-grey sky, 
and yet not to be able to capture one. We tried them east and 
west, but never nearer than forty to fifty yards could we get. 
Only twice we had a glorious fellow, seventy feet long, in range, 
but Amundson did not fire ; perhaps he did not show quite enough 
above water, perhaps he did not get the sights on—anyway 
he went down, and our hearts sank too. It was almost a 
depressing afternoon. The Norréna came again into our horizon, 
and she apparently was doing as we were—patiently dodging after 
one knowing rorqual after another to no purpose. 

By six we gave them up and bowled away south-west for an 
hour or two ; and now we go out north-westerly again, and there 
is mist and rain—a sad evening in keeping with our subdued 
feelings—but possibly the breeze that is rising may help us and 
start a little sea. It was so calm all afternoon that the whales 
must have heard our approach. We think that with more con- 
fusion of waters our chance may come; but, alas! I counted on 
bearing homewards by this time, a trophy on either side, and it 
feels, I admit, a little unhomelike steering north-west a hundred 
miles from Ultima Thule in the evening with cold mist and rain 
and a rising sea. . . . 

Was it a coincidence that as I closed this note-book a house 
martin, almost the emblem of home, fluttered in from the south- 
west with his plumage all bedraggled, and fluttered beside me on 
the bridge and almost touched the lad at the wheel? He then 
weakly fiew a little to leeward, and came back and dipped into the 
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shelter of our open hatch, where the whale lines go, and stayed 
there on a ledge. No doubt he finds our cosy little vessel very 
homelike after the wide waste of ocean he has travelled. I think 
he will get a one night’s rest, for it does not look as if we were 
going to have running lines again this evening. The Norse 
steersman calls it ‘swallow,’ too, and he says it will not be 


disturbed. 


Sunday. 

Four hours’ sleep alters one’s aspect of life. Perhaps we 
should not. be so readily affected and should remain calmly philo- 
sophic and unchanged by such trifles as a few hours in bed or a 
change in the weather—as superior as the Fleet Street philosopher 
said he was. But at half-past three this morning, after four 
hours’ sleep, we felt again full of hope, and last night we did not. 
‘Vales in sight,’ said the engineer, and we jumped from dream- 
land—with it almost—to the bridge, and there finished dressing, 
i.e. putting on coat and waistcoat and later on a collar and tie. 
You do not tub on a whaler—that is to say, you do not have choice 
of a hot or cold bath with towels—but you have a spray on the 
bridge and lots of cold wind and the great sea swell, and four 
mighty whales blowing beside you, which is a greater appeal to 
the imagination than ‘ dabbling in dishes in a room,’ as ‘ R. L. 8.’ 
puts it. 

A big swell runs with crisp waves over it ; the movement sends 
the gunner on the bow one moment high above us on the bridge, 
against the sky, the next below us, down m the sea valley. The 
wind is south-west. As we rub our eyes we can see we have a 
real chance; the motion and stir in the sea may conceal our 
movements. 

. . » But we have not killed yet. A dozen times we saw the 
white under their jaws appearing from the depths, and their great 
plum-coloured backs surge out and along and over, leaving a spirt 
of drifting steam, and the sea curdling dark and white where they 
went down again, but a shot we did not fire. One separated from 
the others, and we pursued him an hour south-west, and the longer 
we followed the less he liked our company, and finally we gave up 
our attentions and swung round north-east again. 


Our sister ship the steam-whaler Queen Alexandra came up 
from the south last night just before we turned in, and a bonnie 
sight she made—not from her paint, I: may say, which is khaki 
and red and rust in patches, but hér lines for strength and speed 
in a little space are a pure joy, and even in the iron-built steamer 
there is still a touch of the Viking, in the lift and shear of the bow 
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especially. Much sport, much thrilling excitement have I had on. 
board her, and some horrid weather, with one of the brothers 
Sorensen, a mighty man and killer of many whales ; but he has 
gone South to Antarctic hunting grounds, with South Georgia for 
headquarters. Eight thousand three hundred barrels of oil and 
fifteen right-whales (Australis) he helped to bring home in the 
magazine ship this last May, say 31,0791. value—not bad for a 
three to four months’ fishing. And would I had been two days 
ago on the Alexandra: she killed four whales, three Seihval and 
one Finner, while we have killed but one in these two and a half 
days. The skippers bellowed to each other as only the Norse 
skippers can shout—deep notes across the surge that caught with 
a clip; I notice they generally speak slightly downwards towards 
the sea, and end with the face raised. 

. . - We have but these two steamers. We are only allowed 
to have two by our Socialistic Government. Herring fishers may 
have as many steamers as they like, because they are many and 
we are few, so for the present the herring fishers tyrannise and 
restrict our energies. The Haldane, on which we are, called 
Haldane-e by the Norse, is exactly like the Queen, and is called 
after mine host—not the War Minister, but his elder brother, 
R. C. Haldane, of Lochend, on whose land in a sheltered bay to 
the north of Shetland the Norwegians were given shelter to form 
our Alexandra whaling station. 

Well, the only thing is to turn in again and steal forty winks, 
one eye on the cabin tell-tale compass above one’s head : if it 
swings round vigorously we will know there is game in sight, and 
the speed of the screw immediately underhead will tell whether 
we are at speed after a distant view, or, if it is slower, we will 
know that we are dodging up towards a whale, and if quite slow, 
that we are possibly merely waiting and watching. 


Now the engine only sighs drowsily and regularly, and the 
screw is almost inaudible, and the compass points steadily, so we 
are only watching, and it is time for some of us to sleep a little. 
. . . By the way, the ‘ swallow’ had a good night’s rest, and in 
the morning the men found it pecking food on their mess-table. 
You may be sure they gave it water and a kind welcome. 


We did not like that part of the ocean we patrolled this 
morning. We traced a course like lace-work over its broad miles 
of rugged surface, and paid most assiduous attention to its mighty 
inhabitants, but they persistently turned to us a cold shoulder or 
tail. We particularly aimed at making closer acquaintance of a 
very dignified and large Balaenoptera musculus, common Rorqual 
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or Finner, so large and fine, probably seventy-five feet long, that it 
would have scorned a passing acquaintance with the Balaenoptera 
borealis, Rudolph’s Rorqual or Seihval, which still tows tail first 
on our starboard beam. This large cetacean had two compara- 
tively small companions that seemed to follow it, but both were 
probably over fifty tons. As they would have none of us, we 
decided to take our company elsewhere to a less exclusive society, 
so we steamed hard away due west to an unsophisticated sunny 
sea, and had some tinned meat and chicory coffee to soothe our 
feelings, and at nine met a confiding young relation of these 
haughty Balaenoptera musculi we had left up north, and without 
much ado we closed our acquaintance after a half-hour’s chase 
with a well-placed harpoon. A ‘baby Finner’ scorners would 
call it, but a fifty-five foot baby with very thick fat will pan out 
as well as a seventy-foot old bull when it comes to the station, and 
even the baby takes a mighty lot of trouble to bring in tow. 
About two hours’ hard work I believe we had after the shot to 
bring it alongside and chain up its tail to our bow. 

The under side of these whales is ribbed and white, like 
magnified corduroy, the pleats running lengthways down the 
lower jaw for about a third of the whale’s length; aft of that, 
towards the tail, it is pure smooth white, the most intense white 
I know—more brilliant, luminous, and soft than the finest marble. 
Its back and sides are slaty grey, almost black in shadow, on 
which the sky reflects blue and lavender tints, and the white 
changes under water to green : with a tinge of red from the blood, 
you have colour enough and to spare ! 

Having stopped with tow the hole made by the lance, and 
loaded our gun, put in the harpoon, and lit our pipes, we proceed 
west again to the scene of some very slow and deliberate move- 
ments on the part of one of our lady baby Finner’s elder relatives. 
It—he or she—is going round feeding in a great circle on the 
infinite minute life in the sea, which is more encouraging than if 
it were merely travelling on a straight course. So large is it that 
when it goes down there is a vast track or vortex of smooth, 
curdling water, several yards wide and a hundred long, which 
shows us to some extent the direction it has dived in and in what 
direction we may expect its reappearance. Still, it may double 
on its tracks and come up anywhere, so there is plenty of occupa- 
tion for several pairs of eyes looking forward, abeam, and astern, 
which of course is part of the fun of whaling—the ‘ outstretched 
neck and ever-watchful eye.’ 

We think that possibly the whale we chase is our fifty-foot 
baby’s mother. If so, she does not pay us or the baby any 
marked attention; still, we take no offence, and prosecute— 
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persecute, I should say—the old dame with our unwearying 
evolutions, doing figure eights and all sorts of corkscrew twists— 
miles and miles they run to, as the hours go by—in the hope of 
being close to her when she comes up from the lower regions. 

Time after time we get near—say within two or three hundred 
yards of her first rise, three hundred of her second, and almost 
in shot at her third and fourth, when up goes the thin of her 
tail—the tail itself does not appear—and down she goes for other 
twenty minutes or so, and we say, ‘Never mind’ and ‘ Next 
time,’ and the engine goes slow again and we roll gently over the 
swell. Hard-a-port—there it is! exactly abeam and two hundred 
yards to port. Had we just been not quite so far ahead and a 
few yards to the left we would surely have picked up the 100. 
fish.* I only mention the 1. s. d. here so suddenly, to take away 
the idea of killing for killing’s sake—whaling in this way is so 
different from sport pure and simple—maize-fed pheasant 
shooting, for example—very different, too, we own to our sorrow, 
in the amount of killing done. Six lives so far, for a week's 
cruise of the Haldane with its coal and food and wages for a crew 
of ten men, ” not iy ihe J —. we the writer. 


We have a completely empty aiteess to-day, that is @ ee 
comfort ; yesterday there was a Dutch craft of some sort on the 
horizon—a herring drifter, I suppose—sometimes it was a mere 
speck, other times we could make out the rig; this was when a 
whale enticed us in her direction. To-day, but for a little blue 
haze, we might be in the North-East Trades, so warm and blue 
is it at midday, and there being nothing in sight secures us that 
much-to-be-desired sense of ownership and privacy that one ex- 
periences never so intimately as at sea; the feeling, perhaps, to 
put it more exactly, of being owned by Nature, of being actually 
a little part of her infinite greatness. In the crowd you feel part 
of a crowd only, you have no relation to sea and sky and nature 
generally—at sea you believe .. . Here we are, twelve (gene- 
rally three visible), one at the wheel and two on the outlook, say 
three people, with worlds of ocean and sky; throw in half-a- 
dozen molly mawks, to be accurate, and you have the true and 
-pyerner ee. 


There are fountains of white shooting up from a silvery sea 
in the south-west against a gloomy lead-coloured bank of cloud— 
rather impressive, these jets, one after the other: they are only 


* Samuel Johnson calls a fisherman a fool and a whale a fish, so this must be 
correct ! 
* Mr. ‘Haldane’s protégé. 
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ten or twelve miles off ,* so we will just step across : perhaps there 
will be danger in numbers—to the whales. They may take us for 
one of themselves, and so we may come alongside. 

For an hour we steamed across our sunny part of the ocean 
towards the dull clouds and rain in the west, gradually getting 
nearer the steam jets. At first we counted only three fish, but as 
we came closer we counted five, skirting along the edge of the 
rain. Twice we zigzagged, trying to hit off their rise, and they 
rose close, but not close enough to us—five in a line, one of the 
biggest I have seen in the North Atlantic in the middle and 
smaller ones on either side; a sight worth spending a month at 
sea. A charge from a shotgun fired low at eighty yards would 
have peppered the five. The younger Finners on the flanks had a 
slightly brownish tint over the slaty under-colour. The middle 
seventy foot monsters were dark plum colour. Oh, how we 
longed to be fast to such a continent ! 

. . . As I write (4.45 p.m.) we are hauling in our third whale, 
making his tail fast at our bow. 

Words utterly fail me to describe this absolutely thrilling and 
absorbing sport. I look at the above paragraph and wonder how 
this morning’s hunt after the family of whales could be described. 
The thrilling hope and the despair ; not once, but five or six times, 
were we sure of one, and every time impressed with the grandeur 
of their size and movement. But at last we lost sight of the whole 
family. I think we might have found them again had we waited 
for mist and rain to clear—I’d have waited till eternity had I been 
entire owner and had provisions and water—but we turned 
southerly on the homeward course because the station had need of 
our two whales for the Shetlanders to work at, and we had eighty 
miles to go, which, with a whale on each side, would take about 
twelve hours. 

So Amundson, Johnnie, and the writer went below and had 
rye-bread and coffee—a little dolefully, for it was damp inside with 
wet oilskins and little light, and wet and raining on deck; when 
someone put his head into the hatch and sang out, ‘ Whale in 
sight,’ and we bundled on deck without loss of a portion of a 
second. 

There it was all grey and wet, and we pursued our prey back- 
wards and forwards. It was a Finner, but none of the largest, little 
larger than our morning prize, say fifty-five feet. I have tried to 
describe the thrill there is when you see your first whale close ; it 
is the same with your last: it is always exciting, always makes 


‘There is difference of opinion as to the distance at which a whale’s spout 
may be seen—it depends on height of spout and observer and keenness of vision. 
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you feel a queer feeling about the legs and a delightful heart-grip 
that would be pain at shore, but at sea the wind and waves are 
restoratives. For long we thought we had lost it in a squall of 
wind and rain, as Kirkcaldy of Grange lost the husband of Queen 
Mary Stewart in similar weather up in these northern seas ; but 
the air cleared, and again we pursued—little hoping. I had begun 
to think all Norsemen may be sure, but are too slow, when at last 
it made a dead straight set at our starboard bow, and in very self- 
protection Amundson had to tip up the gun and let drive at three 
yards as it was coming beneath us. The shock killed it outright, 
and its body collided with us, but the force of collision was broken 
by its first striking the dead Seihval on our starboard bow. It was 
the first whale I have seen killed outright with a single shot. .. . 
What do dull skies and wet skins matter now to anyone on the 
Haldane? We will be able to hold our heads up to-morrow morn- 
ing at four or five A.M. and talk heroically to the ladies at Colla 
Firth and Lochend—were there any ! 

As we buckled to, to the chaining of the capture to our bows, 
the wind went from westerly to nor’-easterly, and blew sharply— 
clear hard wind, turning the sea all into little white waves; one 
young Viking promised a gale—a callow youth and apprehensive— 
and the sun shone again and filled the little cabin with light, and 
we got a mug of hot water and began a week-end shave, and 
thought of how the streets and pavements would feel after the 
high northerly rolling, pitching seas. 


Monday.—We have picked up Flugga Light in the grey cold 
dawn—not an attractive place—rocks and white surge; and to 
the south can just make out Ramna stacks. So our landfall is not 
bad, considering we were rampaging all over the north-east ocean 
—but we had peered into the mist for about three hours previously, 
expectantly. It is as well to be on the right side in such a case. 
Now we head down south and east by Yell Sound. 

Lochend, Midday.—Now we have pulled up our three whales 
on the slip round the point in Colla Firth, and one was already cut 
up by the Shetlanders—fifty tons of meat and bone—by the time 
we took the hill: and as we came over the peat and grass the 
Haldane was ramping out again through its own swell over the 
mirror-like loch—hardy Norsemen, no need for sleep or food for 
them at set hours; they have got a little more coal and food on 
board, and are now half way over the forty mile limit, for more 
and bigger Finners we hope. 

And we are at Lochend again, in the stillness. The sun is 
very hot, and the clear water only makes an occasional lip-lap on 
the crescent-shaped beach, and our thoughts go back to the open 
sea and the Haldane and its crew. 
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Hamilton is fishing sea trout from the shore in waders up to his 
waist. Johnnie is back at his pier and boat on the loch ; and the 
sound of a bee is loud in the stillness, and over the shingle the dark 
figures move about with peat baskets on their shoulders, beside their 
grey thatched cottages, in small green fields, bright with patches of 
glowing yellow kingcups; a collie barks, and an oyster-catcher 
pipes ; there’s the note of a lark far away, and the bee humming 
again, and peace ; and unutterable stillness. 





W. G. Burn-Mourpoca. 
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THE UNGUARDED SPACES OF THE SEA 


Ir would appear to be generally agreed that the British Navy has 
two main duties to discharge, of which one is to prevent invasion, 
whether of the Home islands, or of any portion of the many- 
chambered House of the British peoples, and the other to secure 
the safety of those trade routes which are, admittedly, as the 
arteries of empire and of national life. The existence of a third 
duty, which at once includes and transcends these, is almost uni- 
versally ignored. That duty is to win victory in international 
competition. But, as the competence of the Navy to perform 
this vital function depends on its adequacy to fulfil the other two, 
an examination of naval strength may safely be confined to these. 

Now of these, that which has been named first attracts incom- 
parably the larger share of public attention. For one thought, 
for one speech, directed to the safe transit of the food and the 
raw material necessary to the labour of our home population a 
hundred are turned upon the question of our battle strength. Yet 
in reality the effective guardianship of the paths of the sea is a 
matter, not of less or of more, but of co-equal importance with the 
prevention of the landing of Continental legions upon our shores. 
The fact that by far the greater part of the supply, alike of our 
foodstuffs and of the raw material of our manufacturing industries, 
is drawn from abroad is known to all, except the most ignorant. 
To state it is a truism. Yet a truism does not cease to be an 
essential factor of national existence because it has become a 
platitude. Rather does that common acceptance obscure the 
momentous nature of the fact itself. 

But if it be admitted, as it is admitted, that any effective inter- 
ference with the highways of the ocean would have the instant 
effect of sending up food prices in Great Britain to famine 
amounts ; if it be acknowledged, as it is acknowledged, that the 
simultaneous arrest of transit of, e.g. raw wool and cotton, would 
at the same time deprive a vast portion of our people of their 
wages, then assuredly we have reason for the keenest scrutiny of 
the naval means of preserving those ocean highways from attack. 
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And as, in the nature of the case, the means of defence must 
be cruisers, it follows that the most anxious attention of Parlia- 
ment and of the nation should be devoted to the number and the 
efficiency of those at present in existence or provided for in the 
current Navy Estimates. 

Now the total number of cruisers, completed or completing, 
possessed by Britain is 116. Of these thirty-nine are armoured, 
seventy-four are protected, and three—the Boadicea, the Bellona, 
and the Blanche—are without any protection at all. The two 
former vessels (now attached respectively to the First and Second 
Destroyer Flotillas) possess the singular distinction of being abso- 
lutely the only cruisers proper which were laid down and carried 
to completion by England during the four years 1906-7-8-9. Of 
the thirty-nine armoured cruisers all except four which are on the 
China station, are assigned to the fleets in European waters, 
whence, in the event of war with Germany, it is practically certain 
that they could not be spared: Indeed, these thirty-nine are for 
ever being included in the lists of the ‘ tons and guns’ with which 
we are imagined to be able to overwhelm Germany in the North 
Sea. til 

Of the seventy-four protected ships, twenty-three are stationed 
in non-European waters, and furnish, with the four armoured 
cruisers named above, the sole commerce protectors which would 
be present in distant seas if hostilities were commenced against us — 
to-morrow. Out of the remaining fifty-one a ‘ Special Service 
Squadron’ of eighteen (eight Argonauts, one Amphitrite, and 
nine Edgars), of which one, the Niobe, has now been sold to the 
Canadian Government, is kept in reserve in the home ports for 
the purpose of supplementing in time of war that tenuous measure 
of protection with which British sea-borne commerce is otherwise 
provided. These eighteen, or rather seventeen, vessels are 
manned with nucleus crews consisting in each case of some 
seventy officers and men. When war begins these ships are to be 
manned with men of the’ Royal Naval Reserve. Doubtless the 
desperate shortage of personnel renders this course necessary. 
The men of the ‘Royal Naval Reserve will, of course, be totally 

new to their ships and for the most part strangers to one another. 
The full complements of these ships consist of six or seven hundred 
in each case, as compared with the seventy of the nucleus. If we 
say that an addition of some six hundred men will be necessary 
in each case, then the total number required will be over ten 
thousand. 

Now, it.is the opinion of every naval officer—probably without 
exception—that ships thus suddenly manned with crews most 
partially and inadequately trained, and as unfamiliar with each 
other as with their vessels, will be totally inefficient for purposes 
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of war. How long a time would be needed to attain a fair degree 
of efficiency is a matter on which naval judgment varies greatly, 
but the writer has never known or heard of any naval critic who 
assigned a less period than two months. Passing by, however, 
this vital point, and assuming that which we have no right to 
assume at all, namely, that all these seventeen are able imme- 
diately to find their complements (N.B. The men of the R.N.R. 
belong largely to the mercantile marine and are scattered all over 
the world); that, when found, their crews are efficient; and, 
lastly—a gigantic assumption indeed—that the repairs of these 
ships have not been ‘ scamped ’ during the last four years, as most 
repairs have been for purposes of economy, and that they are 
therefore all able to maintain full speed—assuming all this, then 
it still remains that the seventeen cruisers are several weeks 
removed from the distant trade routes where attack must be 
expected. To reach the Cape would require from seventeen to 
nineteen days; to reach Zanzibar, several days more. To get 
through the Straits of Magellan to the Pacific would require, from 
the English Channel, fully three weeks, and to attain to Van- 
couver five weeks would be needed, while not less time would be 
requisite in order to reach India, if the Suez Canal were to be 
blocked, as all naval and military experts believe will be the case. 

Thus the immense outstanding fact remains that, at the begin- 
ning of conflict, the merchant ships of Britain, the carriers of the 
means of life for her population, can look for help only to the four 
armoured, and the twenty-three protected, cruisers which are 
actually present on the ocean spaces of the world. 

When we consider the enormous advantage which, in these 
circumstances, the initiative in war would confer on our probable 
foe, we can appreciate the forecast of German writers that hence- 
forward no declaration of intention will precede attack. 

But before we examine the disposition and the power of 
defence of the twenty-seven vessels on which our preservation 
from starvation is almost entirely to depend, we should first for 
a moment consider what number of scouting cruisers will be left 
in home waters after the departure of the special service squadron 
upon its momentous mission. As the total number of such 
scouting cruisers is now seventy-seven, as twenty-three of these 
are on distant stations, and as seventeen more, plus the Niobe, 
are to be despatched on similar work, the princely force of thirty- 
six all told will remain. Well might Lord Charles Beresford say, 
in his speech to the London Chamber of Commerce on the 30th of 
June, 1909, that ‘we are not a one-Power standard in small 
cruisers.’ The announcement, it will be now seen, was abso- 
lutely correct, for the number of vessels which Germany has at 
her disposal for scouting work is over forty. One marvels why 
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the London Chamber of Commerce has not taken steps to draw 
the attention of the whole country to these facts. 

Coming now to the examination of the actual nature of the 
only naval defence provided for a British mercantile marine which 
is spread over the seas of the world, we find that of the twenty- 
seven cruisers, eight are of the third class and of a speed not 
exceeding sixteen knots. 

Nine of the twenty-seven are stationed in Australasian waters. 
These comprise one cruiser of the first class (the Powerful), three 
of the second class, and five of the third. The last all come 
under the category just named, since they cannot steam above 
sixteen knots, and in a seaway much less, a speed useless for 
the pursuit of a fast liner, the foe with which they will have 
specially to deal. They are, moreover, crippled by their small 
coal capacity. The remaining four have to guard the British 
merchant shipping leaving or approaching the ports of a coast- 
line of about eight thousand miles. They have also the like task 
to discharge in respect of New Zealand. Proceeding next to 
the Cape, which has been usually considered one of the most 
vital naval strategical points on earth, we find only three 
British cruisers—the Forte, the Hermes, and the Pandora—which 
last, again, is a small third-class cruiser, totally incapable of at- 
tempting to pursue a modern liner in any heavy sea. The ‘ station’ 
of this Lilliputian squadron extends from Walfisch Bay on the 
West Coast of Africa to Zanzibar on the East. No wonder that 
when there was trouble in Zanzibar, a British Protectorate, a 
German man-of-war had to be asked for by the British authority. 
(It was kindly sent.) The station also includes Mauritius and 
the Seychelles, as well as, on the West Coast, St. Helena. 

On the East Indies station there are five British cruisers, of 
which, once more, two are of the Pelorus class, and incapable of 
a speed exceeding sixteen knots, and a third is the Philomel, 
which is even more destitute of steaming capacity. She was 
launched in 1890, and is a resurrection from the scrap-heap, where 
she spent two happy years (1905-7). This force was recently 
strengthened by a temporary contribution from the Mediterranean 
fleet, but this assistance, if then present, would, of course, have 
to be instantly withdrawn to its proper sphere in the event of war. 
The permanent British East Indies Squadron therefore comprises 
only two ships which can be called thoroughly efficient for com- 
merce protection—namely, the Fox and the Hyacinth. These, 
with their three slower helpmates, have to guard the great trade 

route from Aden to Colombo, and from Colombo to Singapore. 
They have likewise to defend all shipping approaching or leaving 
the coasts of India on either side, and again all shipping going 
from Aden to Zanzibar and from Zanzibar to India. How they 
are going to do it perhaps some authority will kindly explain. 
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On the China station there are six cruisers—four armoured 
and two of the second class—and there are also five destroyers, 
which, though practically worn out and obsolete, being all over 
ten years old, might conceivably be of some small use as commerce 
protectors, in spite of the fact that they cannot steam more than 
six hundred miles, even at their economical speed, without re 
coaling. Here, however, we come to an end of the protection 
accorded to British commerce in the Pacific Ocean. For from the 
China station to Vancouver—some five thousand miles—and 
from Vancouver down to Cape Horn—a distance of about seven 
thousand miles—that commerce is allowed no protection at all, 
Two little ten-knot sloops—the Algerine and the Shearwater—in- 
tended primarily for fisheries work in Behring Straits, alone 
exhibit the White Ensign and the helplessness of Britain to the 
world. Last year, as the explanatory statement to the Navy 
Estimates informs the public, under the heading ‘ special visits,’ 
one British man-of-war, the Cambrian, from the Australian 
station, and one, the Flora, from China, ‘ cruised amongst the 
Pacific Islands and on the West Coast of America (a fairly wide 
area) during the spring and summer.’ This was the sole protec- 
tion granted during peace, but during war it is manifest that these 
two ships would be claimed by the desperate needs of their own 
far distant stations. The fact, therefore, remains that, upon the 
outbreak of a naval war, the whole vast volume of British sea- 
borne trade in this immense sea section of the globe will be with- 
out any naval protection whatever. 

When Cape Horn is doubled, a precisely similar condition is 
seen to exist. From the Horn to Pernambuco, and from Pernam- 
buco to the West Indies, all the immense Atlantic commerce of 
Britain is equally devoid of defence, and that although such ports 
as Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, and Rio de Janeiro are distributing 
centres of the food of the British people. In the West Indies are 
found two second-class cruisers—the Scylla and the Melpomene— 
which are occasionally joined by another, the Brilliant, whose 
especial function is, however, the protection of the Newfoundland 
fisheries. Besides these three vessels, there is one third-class 
cruiser, the Amethyst, whose beat is, according to the Navy List, 
the ‘ S.E. coast of America and the W. coast of Africa,’ a compre- 
hensive zone indeed. 

Thus the actual, though seemingly incredible, position is that 
when war is made on the British Empire, the number of British 
commerce protectors available for the defence of British trade on 
the whole east coast of America, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
down to the Horn, will be either three or four ; while on the west 
coast of America the number will be none. 

Tt cannot be too emphatically pointed out that this condition 
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of things is not opinion, but fact. Here is no doubtful question 
open to everlasting debate. Here is a single, simple, solid fact— 
namely, that in the whole of the non-European waters of the globe 
there are stationed but twenty-seven British cruisers, and but 
nineteen which have a speed exceeding sixteen knots. Now is 
this denied? If so, all copies of the Navy List should at once be 
burnt, and the persons responsible for its publication dismissed 
the public service. 

Or is it said that small vessels, having speeds much less than 
sixteen knots, are efficient for the purposes in view? If that be 
the contention, all naval men throughout the world, whether 
British or foreign, will concur in one shout of derision. Is it 
imagined that the five twelve-knot gunboats which, with one 
despatch vessel (the Alacrity), are attached to the China squadron, 
or the four other gunboats of even lower speeds, which belong 
to our squadron, so-called, in the East Indies, can afford any 
kind of effective protection to British interests at sea? But 
unless anyone can be found willing to cover himself with ridicule by 
affirmative replies to these questions, the broad fact cannot be 
denied that British shipping, all the world over, is at the mercy 
of its foes. 

It may be said by some that the Admiralty are really respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. But the reality is that the Ad- 
miralty cannot make bricks without straw. The cruisers needed 
do not exist. The construction of cruisers, apart from that of a 
few great armoured vessels of war, designed for battle use in the 
North Sea, was practically suspended, for the sake of ‘ economy,’ 
from 1906 to 1910. The cruisers scrapped as obsolete in 1905 
were so dealt with in order that they might be replaced by more 
efficient vessels. But these have not been built. Instead of 
laying down, say, eighteen second-class cruisers each year (which 
wag the least number compatible with national necessity), it was 
preferred to lay down none. 

We have now seen, in all its appalling tenuity, the weakness 
of the force upon which, wrapped in ignorance as in a garment, 
the British public blindly rely for their salvation from the last 
sorrows of starvation in time of war. But all strength is relative. 
Few, or non-existent, as are the British ships of war which guard 
the spaces of the ocean, yet perhaps it will still be contended by 
some (1) that upon those unguarded spaces no enemy is present, 
and (2) that, even granting that the British carrying trade were 
arrested, food might yet be brought to starving England under the 
neutral flag. 

Both these conceivable contentions are dissolved into thin air 
by that portentous instrument of national destruction, signed last 
year by the representatives of this country, and known as ‘ The 
Declaration of London.’ 
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Those who think that in the next war the British mercantile 
marine will have no danger to fear save from the known cruisers 
of a belligerent, and those who imagine that the masses of this 
land may yet be sheltered from starvation, even when the gea 
power of Britain cannot achieve that task, by the intervention 
of neutral merchantmen, have not read the terrible ‘ Correspon- 
dence and Documents,’ in which the surrender of the most vital 
of all British interests is set forth to mankind. The ‘ Declara- 
tion of London ’ embodies the agreements reached at a conference 
of all the principal naval Powers of the world, called at the instance 
of the British Government, and held in London between Decem- 
ber 1908 and February 1909. 

That conference was, in fact, the aftermath, the damnosa 
haereditas, of the Hague Conference of 1907. Its primary object, 
as set forth in Sir E. Grey’s letter, was to frame a code of rules 
for the guidance of the International Prize Court which, at the 
Hague, it was agreed should be established. It was begun in 
order to fulfil the intention of submitting the dearest rights of 
England, and her sole effective means of injuring her enemies in 
war, to the supreme control of a board of foreign jurists. That 
in doing this they reverse the age-long naval policy of England is 
nothing to our philanthropists, though under that policy greatness 
and empire and wealth and security became our heritage, and 
though to fulfil that policy generations of our forefathers shed 
their blood. 

At this conference the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment proposed and—need it be said?—carried that all foodstuffs, 
with one exception, should be made contraband of war. The 
food excepted is nuts, whence it must be inferred that bread and 
meat are held to be an unsuitable diet for the people of these 
islands during war. 

The sole qualification attached to this agreement, the sole 
proviso on which responsible authority in this country bases its 
reliance, is that, to be liable to capture, contraband of this descrip- 
tion must be ‘ shown to be destined for the use of the armed forces 
of a Government department of the enemy State.’ Now let us 
take the case—the one outstanding case on which the life of our 
population will depend in the next naval war—the case in which 
hostile cruisers find foodstuffs on board neutral ships bound for 
English ports. Let us assume that all these foodstuffs are con- 
signed to private English purchasers. 

Is there any possible assurance that those purchasers will 
sternly refuse to sell them to their own Government, or, indeed, 
that they may not simply be buying them for that Government? 
And is there really anyone so extraordinarily simple as to suppose 
that this reasoning will not have occurred to the enemy’s Minis- 
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ters, and have been conveyed to their agents who make the arrest 
of the neutral ships? Who will be those agents? Obviously the 
captains of their cruisers. Is it really conceivable that any foreign 
naval officer, in the service of a country at war with Britain, who 
found foodstuffs (nuts always excepted !) in a neutral vessel pro- 
ceeding to England, could fail to send her into his own ports for 
adjudication? He would have every possible motive to take that 
course, and no motive at all to take any other. For whatever 
were the ultimate result—probably long months later—of an 
appeal to the International Prize Court, the immediate effect on 
prices in England of the arrest of the ship would be the same. 
This effect is the point; and there is no other. The stress, the 
strain produced in England by the news of the capture would be 
in itself a valuable end in war, and, being that, it is a matter of 
absolute moral certainty that a country which made victory its 
purpose would act in the only manner conducive to that result. 

But even this measure was not enough for our philanthropists. 
They were not content to secure that all neutral ships carrying 
food to Britain should be subject to capture by the cruisers of our 
foes; they went on to provide that such neutral ships carrying 
food (and many other articles of contraband) destined for the 
country of our enemy, should be immune from capture by British 
men-of-war, provided only that the cargoes should be consigned 
first to some neutral port, whence of course they can be immedi- 
ately forwarded by rail. 

This agreement was signed by the delegates of England, and 
nothing stood between the nation and its final ratification by 
the Government except the promise of Sir Edward Grey that 
it should first be discussed by the House of Commons, amongst 
whom, it may perhaps be said without disrespect, there are 
probably few who are acquainted with the history and bearing of 
the matter. 

Meantime it is evident that upon the help of the neutral flag 
no reliance can be placed, and that, in the event of war, our people 
must look to our cruisers alone—few and far apart as these are— 
for preservation from famine and despair. 

It is still necessary to consider the first of the two possible 
objections mentioned above. Where, it may be asked, are the 
enemies’ cruisers which we have to fear? For answer, it is enough 
to refer again to the ‘ Declaration of London.’ But this time, 
not the agreement, but the absence of agreement, is the subject 
of apprehension. For it is officially related that, in the course of 
the conference, the representatives of the foreign Powers asserted 
the right of their Governments to convert on the high seas any 
of their merchantmen into men-of-war. 

The present writer pointed out, in a paper read at the Royal 
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United Service Institution in June of last year, that such con- 
version constitutes in subject and effect, though not in name, the 
revival of privateering in a more deadly and insidious form than 
that in which it ever previously existed. But, however this may 
be, the terrible fact remains that in the next great naval contest 
every fast liner, or even every fast tramp, belonging to the enemy, 
may be and probably will be a commerce destroyer. 

The existence of this new and immense peril to the British 
merchant service was officially recognised by the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty when he confessed in the House of 
Commons on the 16th of March 1909 that ‘ our commerce, if un- 
protected in war in remote seas’ (which is precisely its case, as 
shown in this article), ‘ would be open to attack by foreign armed 
merchant vessels specially commissioned for the purpose as ships 
of war.’ 

From this perception of reality, Mr. McKenna receded during 
the recent debate on the Naval Estimates, on the 16th of July 
1910, when he declared that foreign merchantmen could not and 
therefore did not carry ammunition on board, for the reason that, 
if they did carry it, in the event of disaster, their insurance would 
be invalidated. To find an English Cabinet Minister thus relying 
for the protection of England against starvation on the complete 
subordination by Germany of military to commercial considera- 
tions is truly characteristic of the temper bred by long peace. 

Here is, in Mr. McKenna’s mind, an enormous military end— 
namely, the creation of famine prices in Britain during war— 
which could be achieved with certainty, as things now stand, pro- 
vided only ammunition as well as guns could be carried in fast 
German merchant ships. To the existence of this great menace 
he offers the consolatory answer that it is at present illusory (even 
he gives no guarantee for the future), for the reason that if a 
German merchantman, so provided, were to suffer disaster (that 
is, disaster by explosion, for in no other case would his argument 
apply), then the insurance would be vitiated. But is it not obvi- 
ously within the power of the German Government to give a 

private undertaking to the owners of vessels thus equipped— 
equipped by the State—to make good any such loss? The inten- 
tion to employ merchant ships in the manner indicated was defi- 
nitely revealed at the London Conference, and, the intention 
being there, the advantage of the presence of such equipment is so 
great and so evident that neglect to supply it from such a motive 
as Mr. McKenna supposes is simply inconceivable. On the one 
hand are all the fruits of victory, the fulfilment of a vast national 
ambition, the attainment of objects worth to Germany many 
hundreds of millions of pounds (including probably a huge war 
indemnity), and on the other hand is the altogether trifling lia- 
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bility which might have to be incurred in making good an owner’s 
loss. Human reason stands aghast at the idea of staking, as we 
are staking, the preservation of our people from starvation, and 
therefore the very existence of the British Empire, on such an 
argument as that which has been placed before the House of 
Commons. 

But what Britain and the Empire have to face is not the 
jugglery of party politicians, but the broad aspects of their own posi- 
tion. That position is (1) that the thousands of British merchant 
steamers have, to defend them in the distant oceans, twenty-seven 
men-of-war, of which only nineteen can steam fast enough to be 
of probable use ; and (2) that these steamers are now subject to 
attack in every sea of the world by fast armed German liners and 
tramps. And if many of such vessels are not armed already (as 
Lord Charles Beresford intimates and as the present writer 
believes), it is at any rate incontestably within the power of 
Germany to arm them within a few months from the present time. 
On the other hand, not one British merchant ship, -not even those 
British liners which fly the Blue Ensign, carry their guns on 
board. So that, unless at last we wake to the realities of the 
world we live in, the very life of this nation will be subject to cata- 
strophe, swift and overwhelming, when the hour of battle strikes. 

Meanwhile, it may be asked, what should be done? The 
answer is : 

(1) The ‘ Declaration of London’ should be instantly and 
utterly repudiated. 

(2) All our auxiliary R.N.R. cruisers should at the first pos- 
sible moment receive on board the armaments, including ammu- 
nition, with which they are to be equipped in war. Other liners 
should be similarly equipped, and retired officers of the Royal 
Navy should be specially retained to train their crews at sea. (It 
should be remembered that the officers and men of the German 
mercantile marine have served three years in the German Navy.) 

(3) Instead of the five protected cruisers proposed in the Navy 
Estimates for 1910-11, upon which about one-seventh only of their 
total cost is to be expended, eighteen should be laid down and 
proceeded with this year, and eighteen more next year, as recom- 
mended by Lord Charles Beresford in the programme of new con- 
struction which he proposed at the meeting called last year by the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

(4) Last, but not least, a short Act should be rushed through 
Parliament, before the strident yell of electoral battle drowns 
every other issue, which should provide that, on the instant that 
hostilities begin, all food then in the United Kingdom should 
become automatically the property of the Government of the day, 
at the market rates prevailing previously. By this measure, and 
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by this measure only, can a rise in prices be averted, which would. 
otherwise inflict, inevitably, unimaginable suffering upon millions — 
who know not the meaning of war. If intrinsic importance were 
any criterion of public interest, this measure, and not the question 
of the House of Lords’ Veto, is that which would next absorb 
public interest. Unless and until it is passed, and unless and, 
until the lost security of the trade routes can be restored, the 
‘rights’ of the people of Britain are worth no more than the 
breath of one demagogue, and the only liberty which they will be 
able to retain in war is the liberty to starve. 


HAROLD FRAZER WYATT, © 
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